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Universities  in  the  year  2000 


Adrian  Searle  on  ice  sculpture 


Ministers  draw  up  new  scheme  for  forum  aimed  at  winning  support  from  Hume  and  Unionists 

British  peace  plan  emerges 


Michael  White 
David  Shamock 
and  Patrick  Wintour 


Fragile  hopes  of 
rescuing  the 
Northern  Ireland 
peace  process 
emerged  from  the 
rubble  of  the  IRA’s 
South  Qua;  bomb  last  night 
as  the  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments groped  towards  a 
compromise  formula  which 
could  still  lead  to  early  elec- 
tion and  all-party  talks  — in- 
cluding Sinn  Fein 
representatives. 

A conciliatory  John  Major 
won  the  virtually  unanimous 
support  of  a sombre  House  of 
Commons  for  his  renewed 
commitment  to  a constitu- 
tional settlement  which  he 
coupled  with  a challenge  to 
Sinn  Fein  to  denounce  politi- 
cal violence. 

But  senior  Dublin  minis- 
ters . enthusiastically  seized 
on  his  simultaneous  hint  of 
fresh  flexibility  in  the  wake  of 
their  quarrel  over  the  Mitch- 
ell Commission  report  The 
Tlaoiseach,  John  Bruton,  and 
his  deputy.  Dick  Spring,  both 
welcomed  Mr  Major’s  “clear 
and  direct"  link  between  elec- 
tions and  the  elusive  all-party 
negotiations. 

There  were  strong  pointers 
from  both  sides  last  night  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists  and  John  Hume's 
Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party  had  been  pri- 
vately signalling  concessions 
last  week  designed  to  deliver 
a elected  forum  in  the  prov- 
ince In  May,  and  rapid,  time- 
limited  negotiations  within  it 
almost  immediately 
afterwards. 

“The  bomb  came  at  a time 
when  we  were  very  close  to  a 
formula  that  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  move  forward 
very  quickly,”  Mr  Bruton  told 
Channel  4 News  last  night. 


A three-year-old  boy  Is  held  aloft  at  a rally  at  Belfast  City  Hall  yesterday  at  which  thousands  backed  the  continuation  of  the  peace  process 


The  Guardian  has  learned 
that  British  ministers  are  pri- 
vately proposing  a 90-strong 
forum,  elected  from  18  multi- 
member seats,  from  which 
small  teams  of  negotiation 
would  be  drawn  to  negotiate 
in  three  parallel  sessions.  To 
avoid  the  sterile  slanging 
matches  of  the  past,  there 
would  be  no  plenary  sessions, 
only  a final  vote  among  the 
elected  parties  on  the  final 
agreement,  some  time  next 
summer. 

The  source  of  slender  opti- 


mism — reinforced  by  IRA  in- 
dication from  Dublin  that  the 
bomb  was  a one-off  gesture  of 
frustration  — stems  from 
British  niaimg  that  the  Union- 
ists will  not  seek  further  de- 
lay by  demanding  “talktf 
about  talks",  in  an  elected 
forum. 

Despite  the  personal  Com- 
mons initiative  yesterday  by 
the  SDLP's  Mr  Hume  — he 
urged  an  instant  referendum 
on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  bor- 
der to  reject  violence  and  en- 
dorse all-party  talks  — minis- 


ters and  the  Labour  Opposi- 
tion are  convinced  he  is  edg- 
ing towards  accepting 
elections. 

There  was  even  talk  of  fit- 
ting in  Dublin’s  own  formula 
for  breaking  the  deadlock  — 
high-pressure,  Bosnian- style 
“proximity  talks”  between 
the  parties.  "They  could  be 
followed  very  quickly  by  elec- 
tions." Dublin  sources  say. 

According  to  British  minis- 
terial sources,  the  new  body 
would  give  the  two  govern- 
ments effective  vetos  over 


those  discussions  in  which 
they  are  involved  — all  of 
them  in  Britain'  case;  all  but 
the  internal  “strand”  talks 
about  Northern  Ireland's  In- 
ternal settlement  in  Dublin's. 

Britain's  blueprint,  which 
has  been  shown  to  Mr  Hume 
and  his  Unionist  counterpart, 
David  Trimble,  would  be  a 
test  of  the  democratic  man- 
date of  the  parties,  but  the 
size  of  negotiating  delegations 
would  not  automatically 
reflect  their  electoral 
strength. 


Mr  Major  made  plain,  as  Mr 
Bruton  did  at  the  weekend, 
that  he  will  not  talk  to  Sinn 
Fein  until  the  ceasefire  is 
restored,  though  civil  ser- 
vants may  talk  to  local  Sinn 
Fein  politicians. 

Mr  Major,  pledging  hiwwlf 

to  press  for  elections,  told 
MPs;  “Others  have  ideas  too. 
including  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. Our  minds  are  not 
closed.  Nor.  I'  know  are 
theirs." 

He  and  Mr  Bruton  have 
talked  twice  since  Friday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PAUL  FAITH 

night’s  bombing  and  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  London  next 
week. 

Last  night  Sinn  Fein’s  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  said:  “It  is  go- 
ing to  be  very,  very  difficult 
indeed"  to  get  another  cease- 
fire. 


On  other  pages 

□ In  Elfish  McCabe’s  home, 
they  don't  have  much  time 
for  the  institutions  of  the 
crown.  Yesterday,  their 
front  room  was  dark  and 
tense  as  they  sat  in  silence 
listening  to  John  Major’s 
speech.  They  were  con- 
vinced it  would  decide  the 
future  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Maggie  O’ Kane,  page  3 

□ At  the  last,  Mr  Major  ran 
away  from  his  own  logic.  In- 
stead of  assemblings  criti- 
cal mass  of  British  politi- 
cians behind  a process  that 
posed  no  genuine  threat  to 
the  Unionist  constituency, 
he  let  the  Unionists  draw 
their  line  in  the  sand. 

Hugo  Young,  page  9 

□ In  Mid-Ulster,  where 
loyafism  is  at  its  most  hard- 
line, paramilitaries  were 
not  surprised  by  last  Fri- 
day's turn  of  events.  “The 
republican  movement's  po- 
litical leaders  have  foiled  to 
educate  their  own  followers 
about  the  need  for  peaceful, 
democratic  methods.” 

David  Sharrock,  page  3 

□ People  in  a democracy, 

Mr  Major  said,  are  not  “pas- 
sive spectators”,  and  have  a 
right  to  make  their  views 
plain.  (This  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  time  to  raise  the  subject 
of  railway  privatisation.) 
Simon  Hoggart.  page  2 


Blunders  over 


NHS  set  to  fund  surrogate  birth 


Dublin 

seizes 


on  new 
hope 


maths  testing 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


GO\rERNMENT  embar- 
rassment at  the  failure 
of  more  than  half  the 
nation's  11 -year-olds  to  reach 
the  expected  standard  in 
maths  was  compounded  yes- 
terday when  it  emerged  that 
officials  got  the  sums  wrong 
hy  double  counting  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who 
did  not  make  the  grade  in 
their  written  tests. 

According  to  Peter  Coles, 
chief  education  officer  of 
Hampshire,  the  mistake  could 
have  distorted  the  figures  by 
as  much  as  2 per  cent  — 
enough  to  tilt  the  balance  to 
suggest  there  were  more  fail- 
ures than  successes. 

He  blamed  "stupid  and  ex- 
traordinary errors”  on  a sys- 
tem for  collating  the  results 
designed  by  John  Patten,  the 
former  Education  Secretary, 
who  gave  the  work  to  the  GCE 
examination  boards  because 
he  did  not  trust  the  local  au- 
thorities to  produce  honest 
Figures. 

if  teachers  thought  ii-year* 
olds  might  fail  to  reach  the 
target  level  4 in  the  maths 
test,  they  were  allowed  to  put 
them  through  a series  of  less 


exacting  tasks  to  establish 
what  lower  attainment  level 
they  had  reached.  Test  results 
compiled  by  the  examination 
boards  were  then  added  to 
task  results  compiled  by  the 
schools,  thereby  double- 
counting the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  did  not  make  level  4 
by  either  yardstick. 

“If  the  schools  and  examin- 
ing boards  had  followed  the 
correct  procedures,  there 
should  not  haw  been  any 
double  counting",  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  curricu- 
lum authority. 

“We  followed  the  system  de- 
signed by  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment 

It  was  not  failsafe  and  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  there  was  double 
counting”,  said  George  Turn- 
bull.  spokesman  for  the 
Associated  Examining  Board. 

The  curriculum  and  exami- 
nations experts  accepted  yes- 
terday that  there  were  flaws 
in  the  1996  results,  an- 
nounced earlier  this  month. 

Mr  Coles  said  other  local 
authorities  were  contacted 
through  a network  of  council 
statisticians  revealing  a cata- 
logue of  bizarre  errors.  One 
Bradford  school  was  marked 
as  if  it  had  312  children  aged 
11,  when  it  had  only  132. 


Chris  MBUH 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  first  bjrth  to  a surro- 
gate mother  ftmded  by 
the  NHS  could  follow  dis- 
cussions between  a health  au- 
thority ami  a test  tube  baby 
clinic  over  the  help  to  be 
given  to  an  infertile  couple. 

Previous  surrogacy  ar- 
rangements — where  a wom- 
an tears  a child  for  an  infer- 
tile couple  — have  been 
private.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  health  authority 
would  restrict  funding  to  in 
vitro  fertilisation  treatment, 
or  if  it  would  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  surrogate 
mother. 


John  Parsons,  head  of  the 
Assisted  Conception  Unit  at 
King's  College  Hospital,  south 
London,  yesterday  revealed 
that  his  clinic  had  been  told 
by  a health  authority  that  it 
would  meet  the  cost  of  a sur- 
rogate pregancy.  although  de- 
tailed discussions  were 
continuing. 

Mr  Parsons  declined  to  give 
details  of  the  couple  who 
wanted  the  baby  or  the  pro- 
spective surrogate  mother.  He 
also  refused  to  identify  the 
health  authority,  although  it 
is  believed  to  be  In  the  south 
of  the  country. 

The  treatment  involves  tak- 
ing eggs  and  sperm  from  the 
would-be  parents,  mixing 
them  in  a laboratory  and  im- 


planting them  in  the  surro- 
gate mother.  IVF  costs  about 
£2.000  per  course  of 
treatment 

Expenses  for  a surrogate 
mother  would  normally  in- 
clude loss  of  earnings,  travel 
costs  and  clothing.  Most  sur- 
rogate mothers  receive  be- 
tween £7,000  and  £10,000. 

The  an  o unccment  came  as 

the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion issued  revised  guidance 
to  doctors,  saying  they  should 
help  patients  involved  in  sur- 
rogate pregnancies,  as  coun- 
selling about  the  possible  pit- 
foils  would  lessen  the  chances 
of  arrangements  going  wrong. 

Mr  Parsons  said  he  be- 
lieved that  surrogate  preg- 
nancies should  be  available 


on  the  NHS  as  a last  resort  for 
infertile  couples. 

His  unit  received  four  or 
five  requests  a year  for  IVF 
treatment  for  surrogate  pre- 
gancies.  Each  case  was  de- 
cided by  the  hospitals  ethics 
committee,  after  the  couple 
and  the  surrogate  mother  had 
undergone  psychological 
assesment  and  counselling. 

Tim  Hedgley,  chairman  of 
Issue,  the  fertility  pressure 
group,  said  last  night:  “I 
think  it  is  very  good  news.  It 
is  very  forward  thinking  of 
the  health  authority.  The  au- 
thority is  paying  to  alleviate 
stress  and  suffering  in  an  in- 
fertile couple." 


BMA  policy  change,  page  4 


Oklahoma  bomb  lawyer  wants  British  neo-Nazis  to  testify 


tan  Katz  in  New  York 


ALAWYER  for  Timothy 
McVeigh,  the  prime  sus- 
pect in  the  Oklahoma  City 
blast,  has  asked  a judge  to 
subpoena  the  rightwing  Brit- 
ish historian,  David  Irving, 
and  two  British  neo-Nazis 
who  he  alleges  may  have  in- 
formation about  the  bombing. 

In  a move  seen  by  many  ob- 
servers as  an  effort  to  muddy 
the  waters  around  the  case 


against  his  client  attorney 
Stephen  Jones  said  he  wanted 
to  call  Mr  Irving  along  with 
John  Tyndall,  leader  of  the 
British  National  Party,  and 
Charles  Sargent  the  reputed 
leader  of  a British  neo-fascist 
group  called  C18- 
Mr  Jones  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  three  had  any  in- 
volvement in  the  attack  but 
claimed  they  had  links  to  US 
extremists  who  be  suspected 
of  taking  part  in  the  bombing 
conspiracy.  ‘Tm  not  accusing 


them  of  anything.  I just  want 
to  find  out  what  they  know.” 

Mr  Irving  vehemently  de- 
nies any  involvement  in  or 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Okla- 
homa bombing.  Contacted  in 
Key  West  yesterday,  he  told 
the  Guardian  he  was  “very 
shocked  and  embarrassed  to 
be  dragged  into  something  as 
tmnappetising  as  this." 

Mr  Irving,  a Holocaust  revi- 
sionist who  claimed  in  1992  to 
have  discovered  diaries  of 
Joseph  Goebbels  in  a Moscow 


archive,  said  he  was  in  Flor- 
ida when  the  truck  bomb  ex- 
ploded outside  the  Alfred  P 
Murrah  federal  building  kill- 
ing 169  people  on  April  19. 

Mr  Jones  has  promoted  the 
theory  that  Mr  McVeigh,  aged 
27.  and  his  co-defendant, 
Terry  Nichols,  aged  40,  may 
have  been  part  of  a conspir- 
acy of  neo-Nazis  aimed  at 
avenging  the  death  of  Richard 
Snell,  a white  supremacist  ex- 
ecuted in  Arkansas  on  the 
day  of  the  bombing. 
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Blinking  Hell 

First  the  eyelids  itch  and  swell  up.  Eventually  they 
become  so  disfigured  that  the  eyelashes  turn  inwards. 
Now  every  blink  scratches  the  eyeball.  Agonisingly 
slowly,  agonisingly  painfully,  the  victim  goes  blind. 

This  is  trachoma.  Six  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  are  needlessly  blind  because  of  it. 
Millions  of  children  in  Africa  and  Asia  are  infected 
right  now.  Just  £ 1 .20  from  you  will  help  us  treat 
someone  in  the  early  stages  of  trachoma  with 
Tetracycline  ointment.  £5  will  help  the  more 
advanced  cases  with  an  operation  to  turn  back  their 
ingrowing  lashes  - and  save  their  sight. 

Wouldn’t  you  give  a hundred  or  even  a thousand 
times  that  if  it  were  your  eyes  at  stake? 

Sight  Savers  International,  Haywards  Heath,  RH 1 6 3ZA 
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‘I am  notin 
the  business 
of  slamming 
doors,  but 
the  people 
need  to  know 
where  Sinn 
Fein  stand, 
whether  they 
are  a front 
for  the  IRA 
or  a party 
committed 
to  the 
ballot,  not 
the  bullet’ 

John  Major 
yesterday 


‘I  think  that 
one  of  the 
best  ways 
forward 
now  is  to 
let  the 

people  speak 
clearly. 
Because  if 
they  do, 
neither 
the  IRA  nor 
anybody 
else  will 
be  able  to 
ignore  them’ 


John  Major  leaves  Downing  Street  yesterday  to  address  Parliament  about  the  Government’s  response  to  the  end  of  the  IRA  ceasefire 
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John  Hume 
yesterday 


Hume  urges  all-Irish  referendum 


Commons 


Blair  backs  PM  and 
asks  ‘hard  question* 
of  how  to  regain 
peace  momentum 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


JOHN  Hume,  the 
SDLP  leader  and 
chief  architect  of  the 
ceasefire,  yesterday 
surprised  MPs  by 
calling  for  a Simula  tenons  ref- 
erendum north  and  south  of 
the  Irish  border  to  demon- 
strate the  entire  island's  op- 
position to  violence,  so  isolat- 
ing the  IRA. 

He  made  bis  proposal  as 
John.  Major  told  the  Com- 
.mons  that  British  ministers 
Will  hold  no  further  talks 
with  Sinn  Fein  until  the 
ceasefire  is  restored.  Mr 
Major  said  he  would  study  Mr 
Hume's  proposal. 

Discussing  his  general  ap- 
proach following  the  break- 
down of  the  ceasefire.  Mr 
Major  said:  "I  am  not  in  the 
business  of  slamming  doors, 
but  the  British  and  Irish 
peoples  need  to  know  where 
Sinn  Fein  stand.  They  must 
decide  whether  they  are  a 
front  for  the  ERA  or  a demo- 
cratic political  partj’  commit- 
ted to  the  ballot  and  not  the 
bullet.” 

Insisting  the  peace  process 


Speakers  in  debate . . . John  Hume  (left)  and  John  Taylor 


would  go.  he  stuck  to  this  pro- 
posal for  an  elected  body  in 
which  all  the  parties  commit- 
ted to  the  democratic  process 
can  be  brought  together.  ‘1 
continue  to  believe  they  pro- 
vide the  most  promising 
opening  available". 

It  was  not  a delaying  pro- 
cess, be  promised,  adding  that 
nobody  had  taken  more  risks 
for  peace  than  himself. 

The  people  throughout 
Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Republic  had  shown  "their 
massive  will  for  peace”. 

Mr  Hume  called  for  a refer- 
endum in  the  north  and  south 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  ask- 
ing people  to  say  if  they 
totally  disapproved  of  vio- 
lence and  if  they  wanted  all 
parties  to  start  dialogue. 

He  said:  “I  think  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  forward  now  is 
to  let  tiie  people  speak  and  let 


them  speak  very  clearly.  Be- 
cause if  they  do,  neither  the 
IRA  or  anybody  else  will  be 
able  to  ignore  them.”  Ex- 
pressing support  for  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s approach.  Labour  leader 
Tony  Blair  urged:  "The  bomb- 
ers should  not  gain  conces- 
sions from  the  bomb,  but  nei- 
ther should  they  be  allowed  to 
thwart  peace.” 

He  said  there  bad  been 
much  speculation  about 
whether  the  IRA  meant  the 
bomb  as  a one-ofT  or  part  of  a 
more  prolonged  campaign. 

"For  them  it  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  tactics.  But  for  the  vic- 
tims. it  has  been  a matter  of 
life  and  death,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  those  who 
will  butcher  wholly  innocent 
people  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
such  strategy,  whatever  it  is.” 
"The  question  now  is  hard 


but  simple  — bow  do  we 
regain  the  momentum  for 
peace  without  concessions  to 
the  men  of  war?” 

Decommissioning  weapons 
remained  the  obvious  way  to 
establish  with  confidence  that 
Sinn  Fein  would  accept  exclu- 
sively peaceful  methods  la 
the  future,  but  this  had  been 
ruled  out  by  them,  said  Mr 
Blair. 

A new  electoral  mechanism 
was  an  alternative.  But  if 
elections  went  ahead,  they 
should  not  be  a return  to  Stor- 
mont and  should  lead  directly 
to  substantive  negotiations 
with  decommissioning  begin- 
ning in  parallel,  be  said. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  deputy 
leader,  John  Taylor,  said  that 
the  "inevitability”  of  another 
terrorist  attack  had  been  in- 
creasing because  Sinn  Fein 
had  been  "totally  isolating  it- 
self’. 

He  called  for  elections  and 
said  he  would  only  go  to  Dub- 
lin if  greater  security  was 
provided. 

Ian  Paisley,  the  Democratic 
Unionist  leader,  claimed  toe 
vehicle  that  blew  up  in  toe 
docklands  had  been  prepared 
three  weeks  ago. 

“How  could  any  democrati- 
cally elected  leader  in  this 
House  be  asked  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  with  people 
who  would  be  doing  that 
while  they  were  talking 
peace?" 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader.  Paddy  Ashdown, 
claimed  the  attack  was  pre- 
meditated, and  that  Sinn 
Fein,  by  toiling  to  condemn 
the  attack,  effectively  con- 
doned it 


Going  placidly 
amid  diversions 
on  road  to  peace 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Prime  Minister 
pulled  out  a white 
handkerchief  and 
started,  perhaps  a little 
nervously,  to  polish  his 
glasses.  It  was  an  endearingly 
nerdish  gesture,  particularly 
from  the  man  who.  according 
to  Sinn  Fein  and  its 
apologists,  is  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  bomb  as  toe  men 
who  planted  it 
Luckily  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  them  in  toe  House 
of  Commons  and  for  toe  most 
part  they  decided  that  this  was 
a good  day  to  keep  quiet. 

Mr  Major  said,  quietly  but 
precisely,  that  the  elections 
(we  are  told  that  the 
outrageous  suggestion  that 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 


should  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
their  own  representatives  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the 
bombing)  were  still  the  best 
way  to  go  ahead. 

People  in  a democracy,  he 
said,  are  not  "passive 
spectators”,  and  have  a right 
to  make  their  views  plain. 

(This  is,  perhaps,  not  toe  time 
to  raise  toe  subject  of  railway 
privatisation,  but  we  can 
return  to  that  later.) 

Mr  Major's  tone  was  finely 
judged.  He  was  firm  and 
unambiguous  about  how  he 
means  to  proceed,  yet  his 
manner  was  open, 
conciliatory,  almost  placid. 

We  could  even  be  grateful  for 
the  timing  of  the  bomb;  the 
three  days  interval  produced 
arprtainralmnpw  sn  unlike 
the  House  of  Commons  when 
it  has  just  been  riled. 

Mr  Blair  rose  to  reply.  One 
is  tempted  to  wonder  why  he 
should  be  so  keen  to  have  Mr  i 
Major’s  job  when  he  sees  what 
it  involves.  As  always,  he  was 
careful  to  leave  no  hostages  to 
fortune. 

He  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  had  already 
stated  that  it  had  "no  selfish 
Interest"  in  Northern  Ireland. 
(The  phrase  is  “no  selfish  or 


strategic  Interest”,  in  case  the 
IRA  thinks  the  Empire  Is 
hanging  on  to  fiend  off  the 
marauding  threat  from  the 
Canadian  Navy  or  the  Faroe 
Islands  Marines.) 

Tony  ‘‘Von"  Marlow 
shouted:  “What  about  the 
UK?"  Mr  Marlow  is  from  that 
curious  group  which  would 
want  to  hang  onto  Northern 
Ireland  even  if  its  population 
voted  to  be  annexed  by 
Rockall  But  to  people  like  Mr 
Marlow,  if  we  can’t  have 
India,  why  not  County 
Tyrone? 

Mr  Major  made  the  most 
important  part  of  his 
statement  in  his  reply.  "I  am 
not  seeking  today  to  erect 
barriers  or  to  produce  harsh 
words  that  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  those  in  Sinn 
Fein  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.” 

Then  he  added.  I thought 
movingly:  “We  are  not  at  the 
end  of  the  road  for  peace.  If  we 
are  pushed  back,  we  will  start 
again.  If  we  are  pushed  back 
again,  we  will  start  again.  If 
we  are  pushed  back  a third 
time,  we  will  start  again.” 

(Normally  he  would  keep 
on:  "If  we  are  pushed  back  a 
17th  time. . .",  but  it  was  a 
measure  of  how  he  had  gauged 
the  mood  that  he  knew  exactly 
when  to  stop.) 

John  Hume  was  called,  and 
we  sensed  a fretful  anxiety.  Mr 


Hume  could  destroy 
everything.  Instead  he 
adopted  a diversionary  tact  it*, 
a diversion  from  his  own 
opposition  to  elections.  There 
should  be  a referendum  in 
which  people  were  asked  first 
whether  they  unequivocally 
disapproved  of  violence,  and 
second  whether  they 
supported  all-party  talks. 

Whether  there  should  be  n 
question  three — should  the 
all-party  talks  include  people 
who  find  violence  rather 
appealing — he  did  not  say. 
But  as  a diversionary  tactic  It 
succeeded  very  well. 

The  Rev  Ian  Paisley 
complained  that  the  bombers 
had  stolen  their  vehicle  tax 
disc  from  one  of  his 
constituents.  We  gravely  took 
this  news  on  board. 

Tony  Benn  finally  found  a 
circuitous  way  to  blame  John 
Major:  he  had  tossed  toe 
Mitchell  report  aside  and 
treated  Dublin  with 
contumely — or  words  to  that 
effect. 

The  Prime  Minister 
managed  to  keep  his  cool.  He 
threw  John  Hume’s  words 
back  at  Mr  Benn: 
"Negotiations  cannot  take 
place  with  guns  on  the  table, 
guns  under  the  table,  or  guns 
outside  toe  door.” 

Mr  Hume  lowered  his  head 
half  a millimetre  in 
agreement 


Armed  police  patrols 
in  anti-terrorist  drive 


The  hunt 


Bomb  scares  and 
increased  security 
cause  problems 
across  country 


Duncan  Campbell 
and  Alex  Bellos 

THE  Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  yes- 
terday warned  London- 
ers that  they  would  have  to  be 
prepared  for  armed  police 
patrols  on  the  capital's  streets 
as  a result  of  the  IRA’s  Dock- 
lands bomb. 

Sir  Paul  Condon's  warning 
came  as  detectives  investigat- 
ing toe  bombs  announced 
that  they  had  had  an  excellent 
response  to  calls  far  informa- 
tion about  the  low-loader 
lorry  in  which  the  bomb  had 
been  placed. 

Sir  Paul  yesterday  said  that 
Londoners  must  race  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  bomb 
attacks.  He  asked  for  their  co- 
operation with  toe  increased 
security  on  the  streets.  This 
will  include  additional  armed 
patrols. 

“You  can  help  us  by  being 
millions  of  eyes  and  ears.”  he- 
said.'  It  was  now  necessary  to 
return  to  the  vigilance  that 
had  operated  at  the  height  of 
the  bombing  campaign.  He 
asked  those  responsible  for 
buildings  or  places  of  enter- 


tainment to  take  particular 
precautions  and  to  retain  all 
security  video  film. 

Detectives  are  already  ex- 
amining security  video  foot- 
age for  clues  to  the  identity  of 
the  bombers.  They  say  they 
are  hopeful  of  information  be- 
cause there  is  a large  quantity 
of  good  quality  film  available. 

The  search  at  the  bomb  site 
was  continuing  yesterday  and 
Is  not  likely  to  be  completed 
for  a further  two  days.  The 
reponse  to  calls  for  informa- 
tion about  the  lorry  has  been 
excellent,  according  to  toe 
anti-terrorist  branch. 

Security  sources  said  that 


Scepticism  over 
‘one-off1  claim 

Theories  that  the  ira 
bomb  attack  on  Canary 
Wharf  may  have  been  a 
"one  off"  designed  to  influ- 
ence the  political  process 
were  being  treated  with 
scepticism  yesterday  by  the 

security  forces,  writes  David 
Sharrock. 

The  Irish  Times  yester- 
day reported  republican 
sources  in  Dublin  as  saying 
the  ERA  had  told  its  mem- 
bers that  the  Canary  Wharf 
bomb  was  a one-off. 

However,  given  that  no 
security  agency  was  able  to 
predict  that  'a  massive 
bomb  was  about  to  be  deto- 
nated in  London,  it  is  clear 
that  nobody  is  prepared  to 
hazard  a guess  at  what  the 
IRA  will  do  next. 


suggestions  that  there  were 
up  to  six  IRA  active  service 
units  on  the  mainland  and 
that  politicians  might  be  the 
next  target  was  highly 
speculative. 

Throughout  Britain,  police 
forces  were  reinstituting  se- 
curity measures  which  had 
been  relaxed  in  the  last  17 
months  and  Issuing  warnings 
to  the  public.  In  London,  the 
additional  security  and  bomb 
scares  brought  traffic  to  a 
standstill  in  some  areas. 

Armed  police  patrols  have 
also  been  introduced  around 
toe  Channel  Tunnel  entrance 
in  Folkestone.  Kent 

Meanwhile,  as  workers 
were  returning  to  their  of- 
fices in  London’s  Docklands 
yesterday,  loss  adjusters  pre- 
dicted that  toe  five  buildings 
nearest  the  blast  would  have 
to  be  demolished. 

Police  had  still  cordoned  off 
! a large  section  at  South  Quay 
containing  many  offices.  Sev- 

| eral  firms  told  staff  not  to 
come  in  for  a week  and  many 
have  already  been  forced  to 
relocate  their  premises. 

Rob  Turner,  of  the  Building 
Group,  said  that  most  of  its 
160  workers  were  spending 
yesterday  moving  into  other 
premises  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

The  Docklands  Light  Rail- 
way was  not  running  beyond 
Canary  Wharf  station,  al- 
though its  managing  director,  i 
Malcolm  Hutchinson,  said 
sendee  may  resume  later  in 
the  week. 

John  Gale,  a loss  adjuster, 
said  the  cost  of  the  bomb 
could  easily  reach  £150 
million. 
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Scene  of  devastation  at  the  Guardian's  Isle  of  Dogs  print  plant  photograph:  frank  martin 

Where  it’s  not  fit  to  print,  whateverthe  news 


Nick  Passmore,  the  Guard- 
ian's production  editor,  was 
yesterday  allowed  access  to  the 
newspaper’s  Isle  of  Dogs  print- 
ing plant,  which  is  close  to  the 
scene  of  last  Friday's  bombing 
and  suffered  severe  damage. 
Here  he  describes  what  he 
found. 

THE  building  is  still  stand- 1 
ing  but  the  force  of  toe 
blast  brought  down  power 
cables  as  thick  as  a man’s 
wrist  and  ducting  you  could 
have  crawled  along.  Where 
toe  presses  did  not  break 
their  fall,  the  cables  crashed 
50  feet  to  the  floor.  The 
presses,  as  tall  as  a house. 


were  doused  with  water  by  ' 
the  sprinkler  system  and  ex-  ! 
posed  to  the  elements  by  the  : 
opening  of  the  automatic  , 
smoke  vents.  ! 

Suspended  ceilings  were  , 
sucked  down  in  offices  and  • 
plant  rooms,  bringing  with  i 
them  lights  and  air-condition- , 
ing  conduits.  Now,  soggy  I 
reels  of  newsprint,  weighing  a , 
ton  each  even  when  dry,  are 
swelling  and  bursting,  threat- 1 
ening  to  topple  the  reels 
above  them  into  the  river  of 
water  and  ink  snaking  across 
the  floor. 

In  the  wire  room,  toe  red 
lights  of  the  battery-backed 
telecommunications  ma- 


chines are  still  glowing  but 
toe  sensitive  and  expensive 
equipment  connected  to  them 
is  covered  in  water.  Ne±t 
door,  the  plate  making  lines, 
where  the  pages,  sent  by  fac- 
simile machines,  are  turned 
into  printing  plates  can 
hardly  be  seen  under  a coat- 
ing of  ceiling-tile  porridge. 

The  police  have  begun  mak- 
ing the  place  safe  enough  to 
get  power  reconnected  and  let ! 
toe  clearing-up  process  start, , 
but  the  damage  and  disrup- 1 
tion  mean  that  only  toe  vagu- 1 
est  of  guesses  can  be  made 
about  when  the  paper  could 
again  be  rolling  off  these 

presses. 
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‘I  found  it 
hard  when 
the  British 
government 
said  it 

wouldn’t  talk 
to  the  IRA 
until  they 
handed  in 
their  guns. 

All  I was 
saying  was 
talk,  talk,  talk 
— any  way 
you  can  to 
find  peace’ 


‘If  he  calls 
fora 

clampdown 
on  security 
and  insists 
on  elections 
that  will  be  it 
for  another 
30years. . . 
War,  now 
he’s  calling 
ita  war  in 
Northern 
Ireland  — 
that’s  a 
first’ 


Eilish  McCabe 
on  past  hopes 


Eilish  McCabe  beside  the  memorial  to  her  brother  Aidan  McAnespie,  shot  by  a British  soldier  eight  years  ago  on  his  way  back  from  a Gaelic  football  match  photograph:  alan  reeve ll 


Paul  McCabe 
listening  to  Mr  Major 


Hanging  on  his  every  nuance 


The 

shattere 

peace 

Maggie 

O’Kane 

reports 


THE  beige- and-brown 
floral  curtains  were 
drawn  tightly  across 
to  keep  the  afternoon 
sun  off  the  television 
and  Eilish  McCabe  sat  with 
her  hands  on  her  chin,  hang- 
ing on  to  John  Major’s  every 
word  as  he  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday 
afternoon. 

This  is  Aughnacloy.  the 
border  country  of  south  Ty- 
rone where  the  main  road 
sweeps  down  through  an 
army  garrison. 

Before  the  peace  the  lorries 
nn  the  road  from  London- 
derry to  Dublin  would  not 
stop  there:  instead,  they 
would  negotiate  the  tricky 
bend  in  Moore  Street  driving 


through  as  fast  as  they  could. 

After  IB  months  of  ceasefire 
the  army  garrison  is  still  sil- 
houetted against  the  hills  that 
run  down  by  the  Gaelic  foot- 
ball pitch  to  tbe  river  Black- 
water  that  marks  the  20-foot 
wide  frontier  between  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  Republic. 

Driving  into  Northern  Ire- 
land yesterday  morning  the 
changes  were  already  appar-  j 
ent  A single  army  helicopter 
hovered  overhead,  and  the 
Union  Jacks  were  fluttering 
again  in  a loyalist  housing  es- 
tate just  over  the  border. 

But  in  the  giant  green  cor- 
rugated iron  garrison  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  life:  Even 
at  nightfall  there  was  no  sign 
of  movement  in  the  high 
watchtowers  that  look  down 
over  the  river. 

Two  hundred  yards  past  the 
garrison  to  the  right  of  the 
road  is  a headstone  that  reads 
“Aidan  McAnespie  shot  dead 
by  Crown  forces". 

McAnespie  was  23  when  he 
was  shot  on  a February  morn- 
ing in  1988.  He  was  coming 
back  from  a Gaelic-football 
match  on  the  Republic  side  of 
the  river. 


The  private  who  killed  him 
was  charged  with  manslaugh- 
ter but  said  his  finger  had 
slipped  on  the  trigger.  The 
case  was  dropped. 

McAnespie's  killing  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  south  Tyrone. 
The  army  became  tbe  enemy 
to  be  feared.  There  was  al- 
ways tension,  constant 
harassment,  whispered 
threats. 

In  the  home  of  the  dead 
man's  sister,  Eilish  McCabe, 
they  don’t  have  much  time  for 
the  Institutions  of  the  British 
crown.  So.  yesterday  their 
front  room  was  dark  and 
tense  as  they  sat  in  silence  for 
almost  half-an-hour  listening 
to  John  Major's  speech. 

It  was  a speech  that  both 
Eilish  and  her  husband  Paul 
were  convinced  would  decide  ! 
the  future  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. There  were  moments  as 
they  watched  when  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  forgotten  to 
breathe. 

Paul  McCabe  sat  glumly  on 
the  sofa  under  the  framed 
photograph  of  his  sociology 
degree  from  the  Open  Univer- 
sity as  John  Major  pro- 
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claimed  his  way  forward  from 
the  familiar  lectern.  "If  he 
calls  for  a clampdown  on  se- 
curity and  insists  on  elections 
that  will  be  it  for  another  30 
years."  he  said.  After  22  years 
living  with  the  green  corru- 
gated army  garrison  they 
have  few  expectations. 

Eilish  McCabe  had  heard 
the  news  about  the  first  IRA 
bomb  for  18  months  from  Jon 
Snow  on  Channel  4 news.  "I 
was  coming  in  from  the 


| kitchen  and  I heard  him  say 
it.  It  took  my  breath  away  but 
I it  didn’t  surprise  me." 

Over  the  past  five  months 
she  has  grown  more  and  more 
frustrated  with  the  lack  of 
progress.  “I  found  it  hard 
when  the  British  government 
went  on  and  on  about  how 
they  wouldn't  talk  to  the  IRA 
until  fluey  handed  in  their 
guns.  AD  I was  saying  was 
talk,  talk,  talk  — anyway  you 
can  to  find  peace.  I didn’t  care 
what  tbe  preconditions 
were." 

As  Eilish  and  Paul  watched 
Major’s  performance,  their 
mood  lifted  rapidly.  “He 
keeps  talking  about  options 
and  all  options  being  on  the 
table.  There’s  a new  tone  in 
his  voice,  something  I don't 
think  I’ve  ever  heard  before," 
said  Paul  McCabe. 

Every  nuance  in  Major's 
voice  was  commented  on  — 
every  semantic  twist  noted. 
“War,  now  he’s  calling  it  a 
war  in  Northern  Ireland  — 
that’s  a first" 

As  Tony  Blair  and  Paddy 
Ashdown  rose  to  speak,  their 
conviction  that  there  were 
new  noises  coming  from  the 


House  of  Commons  strength- 
ened. 

"They're  all  talking  the 
same  way.  Major's  not  even 
throwing  out  the  Mitchell 
report  Last  month  he  rub- 
bished it  — now  his  attitude 
is  as  different  as  night  and 
day." 

As  Mr  Major’s  statement 
drew  to  a close,  Eilish 
McCabe  turned  to  her  hus- 
band and  said:  “There’s 
hope." 

She  says  she  is  against  vio- 
lence: “If  you've  lost  someone 
you  love  then  you  know  what 
that  kind  of  pain  is  like.  I am 
opposed  to  violence  but  it 
sounds  like  they’ve  been 
doing  a lot  of  talking  in  Lon- 
don this  weekend. 

‘Tf  that  bomb  was  in  Augh- 
nacloy  or  Derry  there 
wouldn't  be  this  kind  of  pan- 
ic, but  you  can  see  that  it's 
really  shook  them  in 
London.” 

Today  the  view  from  Augh- 
nacloy is  ‘‘credit  where  credit 
is  due.- It  was  a long  time  in 
coining  but  John  Major  is  try- 
ing to  keep  the  doors  open  for 
peace."  Warm  wards  indeed 
in  Aughnacloy. 


Call  for  end 
to  visas  for 
Sinn  Fein 


US  view 


Martin  Walker  in 

Washington  on  what 
the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader  told  Clinton 


THE  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  David  Trim- 
ble. yesterday  chal- 
lenged President  Clin- 
ton to  prove  that  he 
condemned  the  IRA  bombing 
by  putting  the  controls  back 
on  US  visas  and  fundraising 
for  Sinn  Fein,  but  the  presi- 
dent showed  no  sign  of  cut- 
ting ties  with  Gerry  Adams. 

President  Clinton  has  told 
leading  Irish- Americans  that 
he  plans  to  stay  “actively  en- 
gaged with  Adams",  and  be- 
lieves the  Sinn  Fein  leader 
was  honest  in  saying  he  was 
surprised  by  the  end  of  the 
ceasefire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  White  House  has  assured 
the  British  government  that 
“we  cannot  make  the  whole 
peace  process  hostage  to  a 
bunch  of  thugs  in  the  IRA” 

Mr  Clinton  sees  one  of  his 
more  prominent  foreign  pol- 
icy achievements  collapsed  In 
the  rubble  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
He  is  buffeted  by  conflicting 
advice,  from  London  and  Dub- 
lin, from  Irish  Americans  and 
yesterday  from  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  who  barely  even 
had  to  say  "we  told  you  so"  as 
they  trooped  into  the  White 
House  yesterday. 

“Clearly,  by  resuming  vio- 
lence, Sinn  Fein- IRA  have  put 
themselves  out  of  court,”  Mr 
Trimble  said  yesterday. 
"There  can  be  no  question  of . 
continuing  a process  that  in- 
volves Sinn  Fein- IRA  while 
violence  continues." 

Mr  Trimble,  to  a hastily  ar- 
ranged meeting  with  Mr  din- 
ton  yesterday  afternoon,  also 


Revenge  strikes  ruled  out — for  now 


Loyalists 


Paramilitary  leader 
says  ceasefire  will 
be  kept  as  groups 
await  developments 


David  Sharreck 
Ireland  Correspondent 


Loyalists  will  cap- 
ture the  moral  high 
ground  by  not  breach- 
ing their  ceasefire  in 
spite  of  the  IRA.  a key  para- 
ni  Hilary  leader  said 
yesterday. 

Within  hours  of  the  Dock- 


lands bombing,  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  command 
structure  had  issued  orders  to 
its  volunteers,  the  Mid-Ulster 
leader  said.  “The  message 
was  to  do  nothing,  but  await 
developments." 

The  Combined  Loyalist  Mil- 
itary Command,  the  umbrella 
leadership  group  of  the  UVF. 
Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  and 
Red  Hand  Commando,  will 
meet  tomorrow  to  assess  the 
implications  of  the  declara- 
tion by  the  IRA  that  its  cease- 
fire has  ended. 

Sources  close  to  the  CLMC 
said  that  it  should  be  taken  as 
a positive  sign  that  it  had  not 
rushed  into  calling  a meeting  1 
and  was  prepared  to  give  a : 
breathing  space  to  the  parties 
and  governments  to  formalise  , 
their  responses  to  tbe  collapse  ; 
of  the  IRA  ceasefire. 


In  Mid-Ulster,  where  loya- 
lism  is  at  its  most  hard-line, 
paramilitaries  were  not  sur- 
prised by  last  Friday's  turn  of 
events,  according  to  the 
senior  member.-  "The  republi- 
can movement’s  political 
leaders  have  failed  to  educate 
their  own  followers  about  the 
need  for  peaceful,  democratic 
methods."  he  said. 

“Rather  than  see  their  own 
movement  tom  asunder  by 
internal  divisions,  they  have 
gone  back  together,  which 
means  that  they  are  being  dic- 
tated to  by  their  militant  mi- 
nority. But  I believe  that  by 
so  doing  they  will  ultimately 
end  up  eating  themselves.” 

In  the  event  of  another 
bomb,  he  believed  that  the 
CLMC  would  be  able  to  hold 
to  its  ceasefire.  "It  would  be 
proper  and  correct  to  give  the 


governments  a breathing 
space  . . . But  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  seen  to  reward  the 
IRA  in  some  way,  by  leaning  , 
on  the  Unionist  people,  or  if 
the  IRA  was  to  continue  to  I 
wage  war,  then  a return  to  , 
violence  is  inevitable." 

The  senior  loyalist  believed  I 
the  Sinn  Fein  president,  i 
Gerry  Adams,  was  committed 
to  a non-violent  path.  "I  have 
no  love  for  Mr  Adams  but  we 
are  stuck  with  him,"  he  said. 

In  Belfast,  David  Ervine. 
leader  of  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party,  which  has 
links  with  the  UVF,  said; 
“The  IRA  will  be  bound  to  be 
coming  under  pressure  from 
some  of  its  own  members  to 
get  on  with  it  and  as  the  pres- 
sure mounts  they  might  let 
one  of  their  subordinate 
groups,  such  as  the  INLA,  off 


the  leash  in  order  to  take  out 
a leading  loyalist" 

“By  taking  that  route  they 
would  be  seeking  to  share  the , 
blame  for  tbe  return  to  vio- 
lence, and  I think  that  at  that 1 
point  if  it  comes,  we  will  lose 
it" 

Mr  Ervine  added:  "The  Pro- 
ves don’t  understand  the 
resolve  that  is  both  British 
and  Unionist  which  says: 
‘Under  no  circumstances  can 
we  capitulate  to  this’." 

Last  week,  before  the  bomb- 
ing. loyalists  had  made  a 
number  of  significant  steps.  A 
PUP  delegation  met  the  Irish 
foreign  minister,  Dick  Spring, 
in  Dublin  for  talks,  and  last 
Thursday  Gary  McMichael, 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  has  links 
with  the  Ulster  Freedom 
Fighters,  debated  on  televi- 


sion with  a senior  Sinn  Fein 
member  for  the  first  time. 

Both  parties  have  severed 
those  links  for  the  time  being. 
David  Adams,  UDP  spokes- 
man said:  "It’s  an  experiment 
that  won’t  be  repeated  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  people 
should  remember  that  if  the 
violence  does  come  back  that 
we  were  more  than  prepared 
to  do  our  part  through  dia- 
logue to  bring  a permanent 
peace." 

Loyalist  leaders  thwarted  a 
breach  of  the  ceasefire  by 
some  Sbankiil  Road  members 
last  Friday,  a few  hours  after 
the  bombing.  The  men  had 
tried  to  hijack  a car  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  carry- 
ing out  an  assassination. 
After  local  people  raised 
senior  loyalists,  the  men 
handed  over  a gun. 


urged  the  US  to  back  John 
Major's  proposal  for  early 
elections  to  a body  which 
could  begin  all-party  talks. 

"Our  view  after  Friday  is 
that  it's  even  more  important 
to  have  elections,  because  you 
can’t -have  the  political  pro- 
cess vetoed  by  terrorists,"  Mr 
Trimble  said. 

There  was  no  sign  yester- 
day that  the  White  House 
would  reverse  its  previous 
concessions  for  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  to  visit  the  US  freely 
and  to  raise  funds. 

"The  president  has  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  nationalists  in  gen- 
eral and  republicans  in  par- 
ticular. and  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  how  that  can  be  done,” 
Mr  Trimble  said. 

The  unionist  delegation,  in 
Washington  on  a long-ar- 
ranged visit,  had  questioned 
whether  there  was  any  assur- 
ance that  funds  raised  by 
Sinn  Fein  in  the  US  might 
have  been  used  to  support  "an 
evidently  long-prepared  plan 
to  resume  the  bombing". 

Mr  Trimble,  who  had  a 
working  lunch  with  the 
national  security  adviser, 
Tony  Lake,  at  the  White 
House  yesterday,  then  saw 
President  Clinton  and  Vice- 
President  Ai  Gore.  Mr  Trim- 
ble also  met  former  senator 
George  Mitchell,  chairman  of 
the  international  body,  and 
claimed  Mr  Mitchell  had 
agreed  that  “progress  should 
continue  towards  elections". 

The  Irish  American  lobby 
in  Congress  have  rallied  to 
reassure  Mr  Clinton  that  this 
is  no  time  to  abandon  Mr 
Adams. 

“It  is  very  important  that 
the  White  House  and  the  Dub- 
lin and  London  governments 
all  now  stand  closer  to  Gerry 
Adams,  in  a common  front  to 
preserve  the  peace  process. 
Gerry  Adams  needs  all  the 
help  he  can  get  to  reestablish 
control."  Republican  con- 
gressman Pete  King  said. 
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Association  allows  help  for  childless  couples  as  ‘last  resort’  • ‘Fortunate’  woman  tells  of  emotional  reward  and  fulfilled  ambition 


BMA  rethink  over 
surrogate  mothers 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


SURROGATE  pregnan- 
cies are  acceptable  as 
a last  resort  for  infer- 
tile  couples  when 
other  fertility  treatments 
have  tailed,  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  said  yester- 
day in  a change  of  policy. 

The  BMA  said  doctors 
should  advise  patients  about 
surrogacy  if  appropriate,  and 
Infertile  couples  should  feel 
they  can  discuss  the  subject 
with  health  professionals 
without  fear  of  recrimination 
or  judgment 

Fleur  Fisher,  head  of  the 
BMA  ethics  division,  said: 
"Surrogacy  is  here  to  help  in- 
fertile couples,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognise  that 
this  is  an  area  of  infertilty 
management  that  we  need  to 
learn  about.  All  parties  need 
the  best  quality  of  clinical 
and  counselling  care  that  we 
can  make  available  to  them.” 
However,  the  BMA  said 
surrogacy  contracts  could  not 
be  enforced  in  law.  and  that 
such  arrangements  were 
fraught  with  problems.  But  in 
most  of  case s it  had  looked  at, 
the  outcome  had  been 
positive. 

The  BMA  originally  ad- 
vised doctors  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  surrogacy,  al- 
though later  it  told  doctors 
they  could  help  but  that  the 
two  parties  to  the  pregnancy 
should  have  as  little  contact 
as  possible  to  lessen  potential 
psychological  problems. 

The  new  advice,  in  a book 
for  doctors  and  booklet  for  pa- 
tients. says  there  are  benefits 
from  the  surrogate  mother 


‘Surrogacy  is 
hereto  help 
infertile 
couples,  and 
it  is  important 
we  recognise 
that  this  is  an 
area  we  need 
to  learn  about. 
All  parties  need 
the  best  quality 
of  clinical  and 
counselling 
care  we  can 
provide’ 

and  would-be  parents  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  ex- 
tended discussions  between 
the  parties  can  help  prevent 
future  problems  arising. 

Dr  Fisher  said  there  was 
anecdotal  evidence  that  the 
number  of  surrogacy  births 
was  increasing,  as  society  be- 
came less  judgmental,  al- 
though no  official  figures 
were  kept.  The  larger  of  the 
two  voluntary  agencies  which 
set  up  surrogacy  arrange- 
ments, COTS,  estimates  it  has 
helped  150  pregnancies  over 
the  past  four  years,  but  other 
couples  make  their  own 
arrangements. 

Dr  Fisher  said  that  if  DIY 
surrogacy  was  agreed  on  — 


where  the  mother  used  her 
own  eggs  and  sperm  from  the 
other  woman's  husband, 
there  was  often  little  medical 
involvement  and  both  sides 
missed  out  on  counselling. 

Some  women  denied  their 
pregnancy  was  surrogate,  for 
fear  that  the  child  would  be 
taken  into  care. 

In  other  cases,  where  IVF 
clinics  were  involved,  there 
was  formal  psychological  as- 
sessment and  counselling. 
“We  want  the  same  level  of 
counselling  and  support  as 
given  by  the  IVF  clinics  to  all 
people  involved  in  surrogacy 
arrangements.''  she  said. 

The  report  backs  the  out- 
lawing of  commercial  surro- 
gacy but  says  it  is  reasonable 

that  the  surrogate  mother 
receives  expenses  of  £7,000  to 
£10.000. 

The  BMA  says  the  volun- 
tary agencies  which  set  up 
surrogacy  arrangements 
should  be  more  closely  moni- 
tored for  the  quality  of  advice 
they  provided  for  couples, 
and  that  there  needed  to  be 
more  research  into  the  effects 
of  such  births  or  the  surro- 
gate mothers,  the  parents  and 
the  children. 

Ann  Somerville,  the  BMA's 
adviser  on  ethics  and  the  law. 
said  there  had  been  cases  in 
which  handicapped  babies 
had  been  rejected  by  the 
would-be  parents  or  when  the 
surrogate  mother  had  refused 
to  hand  over  the  child. 

“The  whole  procedure  is 
fraught  with  problems  from 
beginning  to  end.” 


Changing  conceptions  of 
motherhood:  the  practice  of 
surrogacy  in  Britain.  British 
Medical  Association.  £6.95. 


Host  celebrates 

happy  event  of 
giving  up  baby 


Deborah  Brown  with  sons  Nicholas  (left)  and  Jordan.  The  boys  took  my  pregnancy  in 
their  stride.  My  eldest  just  said  that  it  was  a good  thing  to  do*  photograph,  richaro  wtntle 


Angella  Johnson 


„rO  weeks  ago  Debo- 
rah Brown  gave  birth 
. to  a beautiful  boy  after 
•*a  near  perfect  preg- 
nancy.” She  then  handed 
him  to  the  chadless  couple 
for  whom  she  had  agreed  to 
act  as  a surrogate  mother. 

“It  was  a very  happy  oc- 
casion. I was  just  the  host 
surrogate.  It  was  always 
their  child.  I just  agreed  to 
help  them  out  by  giving  it  a 
place  to  grow  for  nine 
months  so  there  was  not 
sadness.” 

It  had  taken  four  years  of 
fertility  treatment  to  fa  [fill 
her  ambition  to  help 
others.  “I  have  wanted  to 
do  this  for  a long  time,  ever 
since  Kira  Cotton  became 
the  first  surrogate  mother, 
I thought  It  was  such  an 
emotionally  rewarding 
thing  to  do. 

“I  already  had  two  boys 
(now  aged  five  and  10)  and 
did  not  plan  to  have  any 
more,  but  really  enjoyed 
the  process  of  being  preg- 
nant. As  I bad  a healthy 
body  and  no  Intention  of 
using  it  for  that  purpose 
any  more,  I thought  what 
better  thing  to  do  than  put 
it  at  the  disposal  of  others 
less  fortunate.” 

The  IVF  treatment  in- 
volved three  embryos  being 
injected  into  her  womb  in 
May  last  year  by  Professor 
Ian  Craft,  at  the  London 
Fertility  Centre  in  Harley 
Street.  A professional  cou- 
ple. who  had  gone  through 
18  years  of  infertility  treat- 
ment, had  paid  about 
£4.000.  Ms  Brown.  30.  a 


single  mother  from  ">,r- 
shire,  met  the  couple  for 
the  first  time  a year  ago- 
She  was  given  drugs  and  to 
build  up  the  lining  of  her 

womb  for  the  pregnancy. 
Some  12  days  after  the 
transfer  one  of  the  embryos 

had  taken. 

“I  cannot  begin  to  ***> 
vou  how  excited  ! was.  At 
no  time  during  the  preg- 
nancy' did  I waver  in  my 
feelings  that  this  was  not 
really  mv  child.  By  theu  the 
couple  had  become  friends 
and  we  shared  the  experi- 
ence as  much  as  possible.” 

She  had  already  prep;imJ 
her  own  children  and  fam- 
ily for  the  birth.  *‘I  had  told 
my  eldest  some  time  ago 
about  this  desire  I had  to 
help  others.  He  just  said 
that  it  was  a good  thing  to 
do.  He  understood  that  the 
baby  was  not  related,  but 
might  be  part  of  our  lives. 
The  youngest  was  only  told 
after  I became  pregnant  but 
he  also  took  it  in  his 
stride.” 

Her  mother  was  initially 
less  understanding.  “1 
don't  think  she  was  too 
comfortable  with  the  Idea 
at  first,  but  now  she  Is  so 
proud  of  what  I’ve  done.” 

Ms  Brown,  who  works 
part  time  In  a supermarket, 
insisted  that  no  money  had 
been  paid  to  her  for  having 
the  baby. 

“I  don't  really  want  to 
talk  about  money:  it's  a 
complex  issue,  because  1 
don't  think  you  can  really 
pay  someone  to  huve  a 
baby.  But  you  can  compen- 
sate them  or  pay  expenses. 
“Oh  yes.  1 would  do  it 
again.” 
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Record  executive  quits 
over  pop  charts  ‘hype’ 


Alex  Bellos 


ATOP  record  company 
executive  has  resigned 
from  his  position  in  the 
BPI.  the  industry  body,  after 
his  label  was  implicated  in 
the  largest  chart-rigging  scan- 
dal for  several  years. 

Andrew  Cleary,  managing 
director  of  Edel  (UK)  Records, 
said  he  was  stepping  down  as 
the  BPI's  public  relations 
chairman,  but  he  denied 
being  aware  of  his  company 
trying  to  promote  a single  by 
mass-buying. 

Edel  was  one  of  three  com- 
es alleged  by  the  BPI  to 
ve  "hyped”  records  by  buy- 
ing large  numbers  of  them 
from  shops  to  increase  their 
chart  positions. 

Edel  and  Castle  Communi- 
cations have  each  been  fined 
£30.000  by  the  industry,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken 
against  Love  This  Records  as 
it  is  not  a BPI  member. 

Only  one  of  seven  records 


concerned  made  the  Top  40  — 
The  Good  Life  by  New  Power 
Generation,  which  reached 
number  29  last  August 

The  fines,  following  a 12- 
month  investigation,  are  the 
first  since  1991  when  two 
labels  were  ordered  to  pay  a 
total  of  £52,000.  Since  then  it 
was  thought  the  increasing 
computerisation  of  chart  com- 
pilation had  made  them  too 
difficult  to  rig. 

The  current  BPI  investiga- 
tion centres  around  poster 
company  Rock  Box  Promo- 
tions. of  north  London,  where 
about  3,000  copies  of  the  re- 
cords were  found-  A BPI 
spokesman  said  its  evidence 
included  receipts  from  record 
shops,  video  recordings  and 
help  from  CIN,  which  com- 
piles the  weekly  charts. 

CIN  is  fed  information 
weekly  from  3,500  record 
stores,  and  for  the  last  decade 
has  had  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated computer  programmes 
to  weed  out  any  irregular 
sales  patterns.  It  withdraws 


data  from  up  to  20  stores 
every  week  on  suspicion  of 
chart-rigging. 

CIN  chart  director  Cather- 
ine Pusey  refused  to  say  what 
happened  in  the  current  inci- 
dent but  the  most  obvious 
give-aways  are  many  records 
being  sold  consecutively  from 
the  same  outlet  or  a record’s 
sales  peaking  mid-week. 

She  added  that  she  is  often 
called  by  retailers  who  be- 
lieve something  dubious  is  go- 
ing on.  such  as  the  same  per- 
son coming  in  every  week  to 
buy  a stack  of  the  same  re- 
cords and  asking  for  a receipt. 

Mr  Cleary  said  yesterday 
that  the  BPI's  policy  of  not 
allowing  an  appeal  was  un- 
fair. and  the  fine  was  too 
large.  The  last  time  a record 
company  of  similar  size  was 
accused  it  was  fined  only 
£2,000.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  make  a legal  chailenge  to 
the  BPI  but  had  to  consider 
the  costs. 

Rock  Box  Promotions 
refused  to  comment  yesterday. 


Nokia  Digital  Security. 
Cellphones  Direct  Prices! 


NOKIA 

GS m 'MODEL  2010. 

4 99  name/number 
memory 

4 100  mins  taBc-tbne 

♦ 30  hrs  standby-time 

♦ Complete  with  standard 
battery  and  rapid  travel 
charger 

♦ Weight  approx  320g 


fflS?  IH-CAR  JUlAPTOfVGBARBEB 
fflff  SPARE  BATTERY 
FREf  LEATHER  CASE 
TOGETHSU  WORTH  OVER  £75 


Trust  Cellphones  Direct  to  make  a 
world  of  difference  to  digital  phone 
prices.  With  FREE  connection  to  the 
Vbdafone  PersonaMforid  Tariff,  so 
you  can  use  the  phone  throughout 
the  UK,  most  of  Europe  and  beyond 
on  the  GSM  international  network. 
With  digital  call  dariiy  and  absolute 
confidentiality 

Simply  phone  us  with  your 
credit  card  details  to  receive  your 
phone  phs  valuable  extras  within  4 
warfare  days. 
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BRITAIN 


Silver  and  china  goes  on  sale  50  years  after  being  hidden  from  Russians  in  German  forest.  Owen  Bowcott  reports 


Count’s  map  kept 
secret  of  family’s 
buried  treasure 


Count  Alexander  zn  Lynar-Redern  in  London  yesterday  to  show  off  his  family’s  120-piece 
silver  dinner  service  recovered  after  50  years  pHortaonAm  Charles  mbjsr 


Hundreds  of  pieces  of  \ 
rare  silver  plate  and 1 
Meissen  china,  burled 
more  than  50  years  ago  in  an 
east  German  forest  to  avoid 
advancing  Russian  troops, 
went  on  show  in  London 
yesterday. 

The  precise  location  of  the 
family  treasure  had  been 
recorded  by  Count  Alexander 
zu  Lynar-Redern  on  a hand- 
drawn  map  which  he  had 
kept  since  the  final  days  of 
the  second  world  war. 

Then  aged  16,  the  count  was 
about  to  be  drafted  into  the 
navy.  Along  with  his  wid- 
owed  mother,  Princess  Vic- 
toria, their  coachman,  game- 
keeper. and  an  estate  worker, 
they  dug  a six-foot  hole  in  the 
forest  near  the  castle  of  Gorls- 
dorf.  west  of  the  River  Oder. 

On  April  20, 1945  — Hitler's 
birthday  — they  carried  oat 
15  packing  Cft  WW  Of  china  and. 
silver  and  covered  them  with 
earth.  The  count  and  the  fam- 
ily fled  westwards,  and  the 
treasure  remained  hiddAw  in 
what  later  became  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic. 

Last  summer  Count  Alexan- 
der, now  67,  hired  an  Ameri- 
can treasure  hunter,  Gregory 
Mills,  to  locate  the  site.  Stone 
markers  used  to  record  the 
position  were  still  in  place, 
and  with  metal  detectors  the 
fortune  was  uncovered  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Yesterday  the 
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treasure  went  on  show  at 
Sotheby's  in  London,  without 
a single  piece  missing  — even 
though  the  packing  cases  had 
rotted  away.  The  hoard  is  es- 
timated to  be  worth  £150,000, 
and  includes  a rare  120-piece 
Odiot  silver  service  dating 
foom  1884.  and  Meissen  china 
figures.  The  sale  will  be  held 
in  London  and  Geneva  In  May 
and  June. 

“It  was  the  first  time  1 have 
been  borne  since  the  war," 
Count  zu  Lynar-Redem  said 
yesterday.  *‘We  could  have 
been  shot  by  the  Nazis  for 
burying  it  against  orders,  and 
the  Russians  were  getting 
closer  all  the  time. 

“When  we  found  it  again,  it 

was  wonderful.  Everything 

else  had  gone.  Our  castle  was 
burned  down  in  1945  and  we 
only  managed  to  take  a few 
personal  things  and  20  of  our 
horses  to  set  up  a stud  near 
Kell  after  the  war.’* 

The  sale  proceeds  will  be 
shared  with  the  count’s 
brother,  Ernst  William,  and 
bis  three  sisters.  Mar  Lie,  Mar- 
garet and  Elizabeth.  No  rela- 
tives of  the  coachman,  estate 
worker  or  gamekeeper  could 
be  traced,  the  count  said; 

After  the  estate  was  seized 
by  the  Communists  it  became 
the  private  hunting  ground  of 
General  Mielke,  head  of  the 
Stasi,  the  GDR’s  secret 
service. 


Digging  cp  the  treasure  last  year  in  the  forest  near  Gorlsdorf,  top;  left,  the  count  as  he 
was  in  1945  aged  16:  and,  right,  the  count's  map  of  the  treasure’s  location 


Woman  killed  ‘in  drunken  haze’ I Prisoners  to  pay  toward  their  keep 


Soldier  accused  of  manslaughter 
describes  alcoholic  life  in  army 


Chrfs  Drake  in  Lamaca 


A BRITISH  soldier 

accused  of  killing  a 
young  Danish  woman 
in  Cyprus,  portrayed  himself 
to  a court  yesterday  as  an  al- 
coholic. often  too  drunk  for 
days  on  end  to  remember 
what  was  happening. 

Alan  Ford.  27.  of  the  Royal 
Greenjackets.  told  Lamaca 
assize  court  that  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  night  Louise  Jen- 
sen, aged  23.  of  Hirtshals,  died 
was  badly  marred.  “Whatever 
happened  Is  because  1 was 
very  drunk.  My  thoughts,  my 
actions,  my  behaviour  — I 
had  no  confrol  over  them  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol I had  consumed." 


Ford,  from  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Birmingham,  is  one  of  three 
Royal  Greenjackets  accused 
of  kidnapping,  conspiring  to 
rape  and  the  manslaughter  of 
Ms  Jensen  at  a holiday  resort 
in  September.  1994.  Her  naked 
body  was  found  battered  be- 
yond recognition  In  a make- 
shift grave.  ; 

All  three  defendants  elected  | 
to  make  statements  from  the 
dock  without  taking  the  oath 
which  allows  the  accused  to 
address  the  court  without 
being  cross-examined. 

Ford  insisted  he  did  hot  kill 
the  victim.  Reading  from. his 
own  notes,  he  said:  “After  I 
■hit  the  girl  with  the  flat  of  the 
I spade  she  was  still  alive.  1 
know  this  because  she  was 
still  breathing-  And  after  the 


spade  was  forcefully  taken 
from  me,  she  defended  herself 
by  raising  her  arms  against 
fUrther  blows.  ' 

“I  did  not  kill  the  girl.  I had 
no  intention  of  rape  and  nei- 
ther did  I try."  He  added  that 
he  was  too  drunk  to  recall 
who  took  the  spade  from  him 
and  dealt  the  killer  blows. 

Ford  and  his  coaccused 
were  stationed  at  the  British 
Bases.  “Before  the  Incident,  I 
had  a heavy  reliance  on  alco- 
hol. It  was  not  unusual  for  me 
to  lose  days  or  parts  of  days 
because  of  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol I often  consumed.” 
Another  accused,  Geoffrey 
Pernell,  24,  said  he  too  was 
very  drunk  the  night  the  girl 
died.  He  described  his  state- 
ments to  police  at  the  time  as 
flashbacks  but  added:  “No 
matter  how  bard  1 tried,  I 
could  not  and  cannot  remem- 
ber anything  more.  What  I am 
sure  of  is  that  I did  not  do  any 


harm  to  the  girl  that  night,  I 
was  in  a state  of  shock  when  I 
saw  what  was  happening  but 
there  was  nothing  I could  do. 

I was  so  drunk.  1 was  in  no 
state  to  do  anything  but  pace 
up  and  down  by  the  car  talk- 
ing to  myself.” 

The  car  he  referred  to  was  a 
yellow  beach  buggy  owned 
and  driven  by  the  third  defen- 
dant, Justin  Fowler,  27,  of  Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall.  It  was  used 
to  kidnap  Ms  Jensen  and  take 
her  into  the  countryside.  , 

His  father  was  in  court  to  | 
hear  him  say  he  stood  by  a 
second  statement  given  to 
police  in  which  he  claimed 
the  other  soldiers  were  res- 
ponsible and  that  be  had  been 
too  scared  to  intervene. 

However,  in  his  first  state- 
ment to  police,  he  said  Pernell 
struck  the  victim  and  that 
both  had  had  sex  with  her. 
Ford  had  ordered  him  to  do 
the  same,  but  he  failed. 


Widdecombe  seeks  expansion 
of  jail  work  for  private  companies 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 

INMATES  are  to  have  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  keep 
deducted  from  their 
prison  wages  under  a 
scheme  unveiled  yesterday 
by  the  Home  Office  minis- 
ter, Ann  Widdecombe. 

The  move  Is  part  of  a 
package  to  expand  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  In- 
mates for  private  compa- 
nies and  the  number  earn- 
ing “enhanced  wage”  of 
£30  to  £50  a week. 

The  scheme,  announced 
at  the  prison  service 
annual  conference  in 
Brighton,  will  need  new 
legislation,  and  ministers 


are  backing  a private  mem- 
ber's bill  introduced  by  ! 
| Hartley  Booth,  the  Conser- 1 
vative  MP  for  Finchley. 

For  the  first  time,  it  will 
allow  deductions  from  in- 
mates’ wages  as  contribu- 
tions towards  their  board 
and  lodging;  towards  sup- 
porting their  dependants; 
and  towards  helping  victim 
support  measures. 

Miss  Widdecombe  said 
that  so  far  only  about  1,000 
prisoners  earned  more  than 
the  basic  prison  “wage”  of 
about  £7  a week  paid  by  the 
state  for  duties  such  as 
cleaning  and  working  in 
the  kitchens.  She  hoped  to  | 
see  a big  extension  fuelled 
by  an  expansion  of  the  j 
amount  of  work  done  for  I 


private  companies.  Private 
work  undertaken  by  pris- 
ons already  includes  pre- 
paring ingredients  for  piz- 
zas and  machinery  for  a 
national  chain  of  shoe 
repairers. 

The  cost-cutting  pro- 
gramme in  the  service, 
which  would  see  the  loss  of 
up  to  3,000  jobs,  would 
make  the  task  of  ‘‘main- 
taining full  and  active 
regimes  doubly  difficult". 

But  she  was  sure  that  the 
professionalism  of  senior 
managers  “will  enable  yon 
to  find  savings  in  costs 
without  damaging  the 
levels  of  service". 

However,  she  was  not 
able  to  reassure  her  audi- 
ence that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  was 
any  closer  to  finding  a 
sncessor  to  Derek  Lewis, 
who  resigned  as  director- 
general  last  October  amid 


recriminations  over  the 
Parkhurst  escape. 

Richard  Tilt  was  made 
the  temporary  director-gen- 
eral and  four  months  later 
speculation  continues  that 
there  are  no  other  takers. 
Mr  Tilt  said  that  morale 
had  been  bruised  by  recent 
problems.  But  while  the 
cost-reduction  programme 
would  be  difficult  it  would 
not  mean  chaos  and  riots  as 
some  commentators  had 
predicted. 

• An  official  inquiry  was 
set  up  yesterday  after  two 
inmates  at  the  high  secu- 
rity Whitemoor  prison,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  held  a 
prison  officer  hostage  for 
nine  hours  on  Sunday, 

They  had  a homemade 
craft  knife.  The  incident 
ended  peacefully  after  ne- 
gotiators persuaded  them 
to  give  up.  They  ara_ex- 
pected  to  be  charged. 
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change  your  life 

change  your  bank 


no  more  rushing  to  beat  closing  time 


Nat  afl  blanks  an  the  sums,  first  Direct  sat  out  to  change  the  face  of  banking  in  1989.  We  were  committed 
to  providing  a service  that  enabled  customers  to  arrange  their  banking  around  their  Ives,  on  their  terms.  We 
recognised  that  bank  closing  times  were  a source  of  bitter  frustration,  so  we  are  open  every  hour  of  every  day 
of  the  year.  One  simple  phone  cal,  charged  Ed  local  can  rates,  gives  you  access  to  a comprehensive  range 
ot  banking  services.  From  loans  to  sharedeaBng,  savings  to  travelers  cheques.  One  of  our  Banking 
Representatives  wifl  be  on  hand  to  take  your  cafl  from  wherever  you  are. 


never  be  treated  like  a number  again 


Because  Fret  Direct  does  not  need  any  Wgh  street  branches,  we  can  invest  the  cost  savings  we  make 
Into  training  and  new  technology.  We  recruit  our  staff  first  and  foremost  on  the  basis  of  their  people  skffls  and 
then  equip  them  with  the  necessary  banking  acumen.  Our  customers  find  that  they  are  always  treated  with 
care  and  courtesy  and  we  are  always  looking  for  new  ways  to  help-  Tate  M payment  - our  customers  can 
arrange  to  pay  their  household  bflte  by  phone,  simply  teSng  us  who  to  pay.  how  much  and  when.  Oir  approach 
seams  to  be  wefl  received  as  89%’  of  our  customers  actively  recommend  us  to  their  friends  and  eote*jue3. 


manage  your  money  your  way 


Many  of  our  customers  find  that  just  a three  minute  call  each  month 
Is  aU  it  takes  to  manage  their  finances.  With  every  First  Direct  Cheque 
Account  comes  the  Fkst  Direct  Card,  which  guarantees  cheques  lor  up 
to  £100.  Your  Card  also  allows  you  to  withdraw  up  to  £500  dally  from 
the  cash  machines  of  Midland,  NatWest.  TSB.  Clydesdale.  Northern  and 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 


benefit  from  free  banking,  even  if  you  are  overdrawn 


Incurring  punitive  bank  charges  for  going  a few  pounds  overdrawn  seems  as  nonsensical  to  us  as  it 
does  to  you.  That's  why  at  First  Direct  there  are  no  charges  for  writing  cheques,  standing  orders,  direct 
debits  and  cash  machine  withdrawals,  even  if  your  account  is  overdrawn.  You  also  get  an  automatic 
overdraft  facility  of  up  to  £250  free  of  any  arrangement  fees,  to  help  with  monthly  budgeting.  AB  you  pay  is 
a competitive  rata  of  interest  on  the  precise  amount  you  barrow. 

Changing  your  bank  is  for  easier  than  you  might  expect 

It  la  worthwhile  because  First  Direct  has  changed  banking  for  good. 


0800  24  24  24 
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Juppe  says  euro’s  launch  could  be  more  flexible 

France  hints  at 
postponing  EMU 


Ian  TraynOr  in  Bonn 


FRANCE  and  Germany 
will  not  break  loose 

and  go  it  alone  on  a 
single  currency  even 
if  other  European  Union 
members  are  unwilling  or 
unfit  to  launch  it  on  schedule 
in  three  years  time,  the 
French  prime  minister.  Alain 
Juppe,  said  yesterday. 

Thousands  of  angry 
German  steelworkers,  anx- 
ious about  their  pensions  and 
welfare  benefits,  took  to  the 
streets  or  Bonn  in  protest  at 
government  plans  to  curb 
early  retirement  pro- 
grammes. providing  a first 
whiff  of  the  kind  of  social  un- 
rest that  jeopardised  Mr 
Juppe's  position  in  France 
two  months  ago. 

But  after  talks  in  the 
German  capital  with  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl,  Mr  Juppe 
insisted  that  Paris  and  Bonn 
were  determined  to  push 
ahead  with  the  terms  and  the 
timetable  for  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union  (EMU)  — 
planned  for  the  beginning  of 
1999. 

"We  know  what  will  hap- 
pen in  1999,"  Mr  Juppe  told 
journalists.  “If  some 
countries  do  not  make  the 
grade,  the  other  dates  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty.  France  and  Germany 
will  not  make  EMU  alone. 


Other  countries  will  make  the 
1998-99  appointment  includ- 
ing some  who  criticise  the  EU 
but  who  are  getting  ready  to 
board  the  train." 

In  December,  when  France 
was  paralysed  by  the  biggest 
wave  of  social  unrest  in 
decades,  partly  triggered  by 
spending  cuts  and  the  tight 
budgeting  required  to  meet 
the  terms  for  the  single  cur- 
rency, Mr  Juppe's  survival  in 
office  looked  precarious. 

Yesterday,  unrest  spread 
across  the  Rhine,  as  thou- 
sands of  steelworkers  demon- 
strated against  Mr  Kohl's 
plans  to  cut  public  spending 
and  pensions  and  welfare  pay- 
ments. despite  a jobless  rate 
that  has  just  soared  to  a post- 
war high  of  almost  11  per  cent 

— more  than  4 million  people. 

Klaus  Zwickel.  the  bead  of 

the  I G Metall  union  which  or- 
ganised yesterday’s  rally, 
warned  of  “a  further  catastro- 
phe in  employment  policy 
should  Bonn's  plans  become 
reality". 

Mr  Zwickel  said:  "There's 
only  one  guilty  party  for  al- 
most all  the  reasons  for  the 
economic,  financial  and  social 
misery  in  this  country  — the 
Bonn  government.  Instead  of 
seeking  ways  of  combating 
employment  problems,  the 
government  is  again  copping 
out  and  it  has  only  one  victim 

— the  entire  population." 

Last  night,  Mr  Kohl  hosted 


talks  between  the  govern- 
ment, union  leaders  and 
senior  managers  aimed  at 
charting  a way  out  of  the  pen- 
sions dilemma  caused  by  the 
rocketing  number  of  people 
taking  early  retirement  and 
the  subsequent  drain  on  pen- 
sions and  welfare  budgets. 

Unions  and  management 
have  found  themselves  united 
against  the  proposed  govern- 
ment reforms. 

The  wave  of  unrest  in 
France  and  the  growing  anxi- 
ety in  Germany  at  the  erosion 
of  living  standards  and  job  se- 
curity highlight  the  chal- 
lenges fhcing  Europe's  two 
biggest  economies  if  they  are 
to  be  ready  for  EMU  on  time. 

Neither  government  is  in  a 
position  to  spend  itself  out  of 
worsening  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  because  of 
the  budgetary  rigour 
demanded  by  EMU. 

The  result  is  that  dissident 
voices  demanding  either  a 
relaxation  of  the  EMU  terms 
or  a delay  in  the  launch  of  the 
single  currency  are  growing 
louder.  Officially,  however. 
Mr  Kohl  and  Mr  Juppe 
remain  committed  to  sticking 
to  the  timing  and  terms  for 
the  euro's  launch. 

Mr  Juppe  insisted  France 
would  knock  a percentage 
point  off  the  budget  deficit 
this  year,  and  agpin  next 
year,  to  meet  EMU’s  criterion 
by  the  end  of  1997. 


New  rales  for  pursuit  of 
war  crimes  suspects 


Julian  Borger  In  Zagreb 


RICHARD  Holbrooke, 
the  United  States  archi- 
tect of  the  Bosnian 
peace  treaty,  yesterday  an- 
nounced new  rules  governing 
the  pursuit  of  war  criminals 
in  an  effort  to  settle  a dispute 
which  threatens  to  disrupt 
the  Dayton  accord. 

Tile  rules  represent  a com- 
promise reached  at  talks  Mr 
Holbrooke  held  with  Bosnian 
and  Serbian  leaders  on  Sun- 
day. They  stipulate  that  the 
Bosnian  government  can  ap- 
prehend only  suspected  war 
criminals  who  are  on  a list 
approved  by  the  United 
Nations  war  crimes  tribunal 
in  The  Hague. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
"rules  of  the  road"  will  pre- 
vent a repetition  of  the  crisis 
triggered  by  the  arrest,  on 
suspicion  of  war  crimes,  of  a 
group  of  Bosnian  Serb  sol- 
diers including  two  senior  of- 
ficers. who  had  strayed  on  to 
government-held  territory  in 
the  last  three  weeks. 

The  Bosnian  Serbs  broke 
off  contacts  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Nato-led  peace 
implementation  force  (I-For) 
after  the  arrests,  prompting 
Mr  Holbrooke's  return  to  the 
region  at  the  weekend. 

In  Sarajevo  yesterday,  the 
US  envoy  described  the  crisis 
ns  a "bump  in  the  road",  but 
it  was  unclear  whether  it  had 
been  fully  resolved. 

The  Bosnian  government 
released  Tour  of  the  detained 
Serbs  over  the  weekend,  but 


still  holds  six  others.  Govern- 
ment and  I-For  sources  said 
yesterday  that  two  detained 
officers.  General  Djordje  Dju- 
kic  and  Colonel  Aleksa 
Krsmanovic,  were  being  sent 
to  The  Hague.  It  was  not  clear 
whether  they  were  to  be 
indicted. 

A Nato  spokesman  In  Sara- 
jevo, Lieutenant-Colonel 


It  is  hoped  the  new 
rules  will  prevent  a 
repeat  of  the  crisis 
sparked  by  arrests 
of  Bosnian  Serbs 

Mark  Rayner.  said  there  were 
signs  yesterday  that  "busi- 
ness is  returning  to  normal'.’. 
Serb  engineers  had  helped 
I-For  troops  clear  a minefield 
around  Mrkonjic  Grad, 

But  officials  for  the  Organi- 
sation for  Security  and  Co-op- 
eration in  Europe  said  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  had  given 
notice  they  would  boycott  the 
next  round  of  arms  reduction 
talks  scheduled  to  start  today 
in  Vienna. 

An  unconfirmed  report  on 
the  Belgrade  television 
station  BK  said  General 
Ratko  Mladic,  the  Bosnian 
Serb  military  commander  in- 
dicted twice  for  war  crimes 
by  The  Hague  tribunal,  had 
demanded  the  release  of  the 
detained  Serb  officers. 

The  report  did  not  specify 


any  threat  accompanying  the 
ultimatum,  and  Bosnian  and 
I-For  officials  said  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  Lt-Col 
Rayner  said  I-For  would  not 
respond  to  any  communica- 
tion from  Gen  Mladic. 

The  Hague  tribunal  has  ap- 
proved the  continued  deten- 
tion of  the  Serb  officers,  pend- 
ing investigation  of  their  role 
in  the  four-year  war. 

In  an  effort  to  fend  off  an- 
other threat  to  peace,  Nato's 
secretary-general,  Javier  So- 
lan a.  and  the  alliance's  com- 
mander in  Europe,  General 
George  Joulwan.  yesterday 
visited  Mostar,  where  Bos- 
nian Croats  have  rebelled 
against  the  reintegration  of 
Croat  and  Muslim  sectors. 

Mr  Holbrooke  is  due  in  the 
Croatian  capital,  Zagreb, 
today  to  press  President 
Franio  Tudjman  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  persuade  the  Bos- 
nian Croats  to  accept  Mos- 
tar's  eventual  reintegration. 

• Explosive  devices  were 
thrown  at  five  camps  housing 
Serb  refugees  in  Serbia’s  Ko- 
sovo province  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, but  there  were  no  casu- 
alties. the  Yugoslav  news 
agency  Tan  jug  reported. 

Up  to  10,000  ethnic  Serbs 
from  Croatia  have  been  reset- 
tled in  Kosovo  after  fleeing  a 
Croatian  army  offensive. 

This  has  angered  the  ethnic 
Albanians  who  make  up 
90  per  cent  of  Kosovo's  popu- 
lation. They  accuse  Belgrade, 
of  trying  to  change  Kosovo's 
demographic  map.  — Reuter. 
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Bishops 
think 
again 
on  Aids 


Facelift . . . The  126-year-old  Palais  Gamier’s  £20  million  renovation  is  set  to  re-establish  the  Paris  Opera  boose  alter 
being  sidelined  by  the  new  and  bigger  Bastille  theatre  since  1989  photograph:  gareth  watkjns 


AleX  DunlSmitb 


hi  Parts 


IN  A MARKED  departure 
from  the  teachings  of  the 
Vatican.  French  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  yesterday 

recommended  the  use  of  con- 
doms to  combat  Aids. 

The  Council  of  French  Bish- 
ops’ statement  that  the  use  of 
condoms  is  a “necessary 
means  to  halt  transmission  ot 
HIV  challenges  the  Pope  s 
view  that  only  chastity  can 
end  the  disease.  . „ . 

Scientists  and  liberal  Chris- 
tians welcomed  the  move, 
which  comes  after  years  of 
double-talk  in  France,  the 
country  with  the  highest 
number  of  HIV  and  Aids 
cases  in  Europe. 

Until  yesterday,  the  fur- 
thest any  French  bishop  had 
ventured  was  to  say  that  cote 
doms  were  the  "lesser  evil 
between  death  and  using  "a 
bad  method"  to  stay  alive. 

The  bishops'  report,  en- 
titled Aids:  Society  In  Ques- 
tion, says:  "Many  competent 
doctors  state  that  a condom  of 
good  quality  Is  currently  the 
only  method  of  prevention.  In 

this  respect,  it  is  necessary." 

But  the  bishops  stressed 
that  prevention  which  de- 
pends on  individual  initiative 
is  not  sufficient.  "Our  society 
wishes  to  abolish  unemploy- 
ment while  maintaining  the 
structures  which  create  it.  In 
the  same  way.  it  believes  it 
can  combat  Aids  with  mea- 
sures which  are  dependent  on 
the  individual,  without 
changing  the  attitudes  which 
encourage  its  transmission." 
writes  Mgr  Albert  Rouet. 
head  of  the  council’s  social 
commission. 

Marc  Gentllini.  chairman 
of  the  Catholic  Committee  of 
French  Doctors,  said:  "Aids  is 
at  last  being  addressed.  In  the 
past  the  closest  we  had  got 
was  a vague  admission  that 
condoms  could  be  a means  of 
prevention  when  the  two 
other  options,  chastity  and  fi- 
delity, were  not  possible." 

The  Pope  has  never  explic- 
itly condemned  the  use  of  con- 
doms. But  in  1993  he  said  in 
Kampala  that  chastity  was 
"the  only  certain  and  virtu- 
ous manner"  to  combat  Aids. 
Uganda  has  more  cases  of 
Aids  than  any  other  country. 


French  opera  house  preened  for  comeback 


The  Palais  Gamier’s  restoration  aims  to  establish  the  capital  as 
the  cultural  heart  of  Europe,  reports  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


After  is  months  of 
silence,  the  Paris 
Opera  house  is  about 
to  burst  back  into  life  after 
a £20  million  renovation. 
Known  as  the  Palais  Gar- 
nier  after  its  19th-century 
architect,  the  house 
reopens  officially  on  March 
1.  with  a concert  perfor- 
mance of  Mozart’s  Don  Gio- 
vanni, followed  by  a fully- 
staged  version  of  his  Cosi 
fan  tutte. 

The  return  of  lyric  per- 
formances to  the  126-year- 
old  building  will  overturn  a 
Socialist  government  deci- 
sion to  separate  ballet  and 
opera,  with  the  latter  being 


restricted  to  the  new  Bas- 
tille theatre,  opened  in 
1989. 

Reopening  the  Palais 
Garnler  has  taken  on  a 
special  significance  after 
fire  destroyed  the  Fenice 
opera  house  in  Venice,  the 
increasing  concern  about 
the  safety  of  the  Bolshoi 
theatre  in  Moscow,  and  a 
plan  to  close  Covent  Gar- 
den for  renovation. 

The  Paris  management 
hopes  to  seize  on  the  trou- 
bles, elsewhere  to  establish 
the  city  as  the  dominant 
cultural  centre.  Its  two  big 
opera  houses,  which  are 
jointly  run.  will  have  a 


total  of  4,700  seats  and  a 
joint  potential  of  mounting 
at  least  400  shows  a year. 
The  bigger  Bastille  stage 
will  be  used  for  grander 
dance  and  lyric 
productions. 

Paris's  modernisation 
programme  will  not  finish 
until  2001.  when  about 
£80  million  will  have  been 
spent  The  Palais  Gamier’s 
public  areas  and  its  facade 
will  also  be  restored  to 
their  original  state.  The 
Place  de  1’Opera  is  to  be 
turned  into  a pedestrian 
area. 

But  apart  from  the  instal- 
lation of  computer- 


controlled  technology  for 
stage  machinery,  air-condi- 
tioning and  new  safety  tech- 
niques, interior  renovation 
has  concentrated  on  meticu- 
lous respect  for  Charles 
Gamier’s  original  plans. 

"There  had  been  no  resto- 
ration of  the  auditorium 
since  1953  and  we  con- 
stantly referred  to  Gar- 
nier's  original  book,  Le 
Nouvel  Opera,  to  ensure 
that  details,  down  to  the 
exact  colour  of  the  seating, 
were  exactly  as  he 
wanted,”  said  Jean-Loup 
Roubert,  the  theatre's  ar- 
chitect. “We  uncovered 
paintings  and  colours  that 
bad  long  been  lost  under 
dust  as  well  as  ensuring 
that  the  monumental  safety 
curtain  was  repainted  as  a 
precise  reproduction.” 


But  purists  who  hoped 
that  Marc  Chagall’s  1964 
ceiling,  which  covered  the 
original  1875  design,  would 


‘We  uncovered 
paintings  and 
colours  that  had 
long  been  lost’ 


be  taken  down,  will  be 
disappointed. 

Philippe  Douste-Blazy, 
France’s  culture  minister, 
said  this  had  been  ruled  out 
because  the  opera  house  at- 
tracted visitors  from  all 
over  the  world.  "It  has  be- 
come part  of  the  Opera 
tradition,”  he  said. 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


THE  two  main  contes- 
tants Tor  the  Russian 
presidential  election  in 
June.  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov,  the  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party,  will 
this  week  formally  announce 
their  candidacies  for  what 
most  predict  will  be  a bruis- 
ing campaign. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  In  loth  place 
in  the  opinion  polls,  after  an 
avalanche  of  bad  publicity 
over  his  handling  of  the  con- 
flict in  Chechenia. 

The  latest  setback  to  his 
image  came  in  two  television 
interviews  by  his  former 
press  officer.  Vyacheslav  Kos- 
tikov.  In  an  interview 
screened  on  Sunday,  Mr  Kos- 
tikov said  of  the  president: 
“He  does  not  have  his  own 
democratic  convictions  and 
never  did.  He  is  first  of  all  a 

man  of  power." 

Mr  Kostikov  created  such 
waves  with  his  revelations 
about  the  president's  advisers 
that  he  was  yesterday  forced 
to  resign  as  Russia's  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Vatican. 

He  plunged  the  knife  into 
the  president's  most  powerful 
aide,  his  bodyguard  General 
Alexander  Korzhakov.  Con- 
firming the  Image  of  Mr  Korz- 
hakov as  the  mad  butler  to 
the  infirm  master,  Mr  Kosti- 
kov said:  “This  influence  has 
become  unjustifiably  great" 
Meanwhile.  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
hard-pressed  government 
continued  to  reel  under  the 
chaos  created  by  his  latest 
edicts  on  Chechenia. 


Despite  security  chiefs’  dec- 
larations that  a wholesale 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops 
would  spell  disaster,  soldiers 
began  pulling  out  of  Shatoi,  a 
rebel-held  area  where  village 
elders  agreed  not  to  allow 
rebel  soldiers  back  in.  The 
deal  was  made  with  the  Rus- 
sian commander  in  Che- 
chenia. Lieutenant-General 
Vyacheslav  Tikhomorov. 

The  Russian  news  agency 
Tass,  in  an  unsourced  report 
said  local  militias  had  handed 
over  to  the  troops  equipment 
and  a large  quantity  of 
weapons  and  ammunition. 
The  agency  said  six  Russian 
soldiers  had  been  freed  and 
another  22  would  be  released. 

Mr  Zyuganov's  position  as 
president-in-waiting  appears 
to  be  improving.  The  indepen- 
dent NTV  television  station 
said  more  than  1.4  million  sig- 
natures had  been  collected 
for  his  nomination. 

Any  far-left  challenge 
melted  away  when  20  leftwing 
groups  voted  on  Sunday  to 
back  Mr  Zyuganov. 

The  Communist  leader  him- 
self has  said  and  done  little 
since  his  return  from  the 
world  economic  forum  in 
Davos. 

But  a number  of  govern- 
ment ministers  are  already 
making  statements  which 
take  on  board  the  Communist 
Party's  programme.  The  inte- 
rior minister.  General  Anato- 
ly Kulikov,  said  be  favoured 
“partial”  nationalisation  of 
commercial  banks  and  "mo- 
nopolist companies",  to  pay 
prison  wardens  on  hunger 
strike  in  northern  Russia. 


Yeltsin  sees  red 
as  election  nears 


News  in  brief 

Kenya  cracks 
down  on  fraud 

Twenty  senior  Kenyan  gov- 
ernment officers  appeared  in 
a magistrates  court  yesterday 
charged  with  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  government,  after 
an  anti-corruption  offensive 
that  covered  the  ports,  cus- 
toms and  tax  departments, 
Gideon  Kimilu,  the  police 
prosecutor  said. 

They  included  the  sus- 
pended managing  director  of 
Kenya  Ports  Authority,  and 
several  department  heads  who 
worked  under  him.  — Reuter. 

Ex-minister  held 

Indian  federal  police  yester- 
day detained  Kalpnath  Rau,  a 
former  food  minister  in  prime 
minister  P.  V.  Narasimha 
Rao's  cabinet,  and  charged 
him  with  sheltering  six  al- 
leged members  of  an  under- 
world gang.  — Reuter. 

Editor  shot  dead 

Ferdinand  Reyes,  a human 
rights  lawyer  and  editor  erf 
the  newspaper  Press  Free- 
dom. was  shot  dead  by  two 
men  yesterday  after  he 
opened  his  office  in  Dipolog 
City,  .in  the  southern  Philip- 
pines, police  said.  — AP. 

Shuttle  scuttled 

Japan  successfully  launched  a 
rocket  carrying  an  experi- 
mental plane  yesterday,  but 
the  shuttle  was  lost  at  sea  on 
re-entry.  — Reuter. 

Naked  lunch 

Walters  from  a brasserie  in 
central  Nice,  angered  by  a 
smug  customer  who  said  he 
could  not  pay  for  a large 
lunch,  stripped  off  his  clothes 
on  Sunday  and  threw  him 
into  the  street — AP. 


Naked  truth  reveals  a Polish  press  hero 


Matthew  Brzezinski 
In  Warsaw  reports 
on  how  Jerzy  Urban 
(right)  turned  himself 
from  a hated  symbol 
during  the  days  of 
martial  law  into  a 
champion  for 
freedom  of  speech 


JERZY  URBAN  is  an  un- 
likely hero.  As  the 
spokesman  for  the  Com- 
munist leader.  General  Woj- 
Ciech  Jaruzelski,  during  mar- 
tial law,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  bated  symbols  of  that 
repressive  era. 

Flew  Poles  will  have  forgot- 
ten his  daily  television  ap- 
pearances during  the  1981-83 
period,  in  which  he  would 
cheerfully  boast  that  grain 

harvest  quotas  had  been  ex- 
ceeded, while  neglecting  to 
mention  that  on  the  same 
day,  hundreds  of  protesters 
had  been  arrested  and  several 
lay  crushed  beneath  tanks. 

But  now  Mr  Urban,  who 
runs  a best-selling  tabloid 
newspaper,  is  being  hailed  as 
a champion  of  press  freedom. 
And  he  appears  to  relish  the 
irony. 

Even  his  foes  have  rallied 
around  him  in  the  week  since 
a Warsaw  court  sentenced 


him,  last  Tuesday,  to  a one- 
year  suspended  prison  term  i 
for  publishing  secret  govern- 
ment documents  in  Nie  (Pol- 
ish for  No),  his  lurid  weekly. 

He  shrugged  off  the  accom- 
panying fine  but  gasped  as 
the  judge  barred  him  from 
journalism  for  the  duration  of 
his  sentence.  I 

'■How  can  the  court  keep 
me  from  writing?"  he  fumed 
in  an  interview.  "That's 
revoking  my  freedom  of 
speech.  In  the  West,  even  con- 
victed mass  murderers  enjoy 
that  basic  right."  He  said  the  | 
ruling  smacked  of  the  old  ' 
days. 

Indeed  Mr  Urban  may  un- 
wittingly have  had  a hand  in 
his  own  undoing.  The  court 
based  its  decision  on  a 1983 
press  law  enacted  while  he 
was  responsible  for  the  Com- 
munist Party’s  propaganda 
machine. 

This  brush  with  the  law 


was  not  Mr  Urban's  first,  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  bis  last  He 
first  tangled  with  the  legal 
system  in  1991  shortly  after 
launching  Nhe,  a publication 
which  stretches  the  bound- 
aries of  ethics  and  taste  in  its 
efforts  to  attack  the  powerful 
Catholic  Church  and  Lech 
Walesa. 

A vulgar  caricature  led  to 
charges  of  pornography.  Mr 
Urban  responded  by  publish- 
ing a nude  photograph  on  the 
front  page  of  the  next  issue 
and  won  the  case. 

Ever  since,  women  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  undress  have 
graced  every  issue.  And  the 
formula  has  paid  off  — 
enough  to  allow  Mr  Urban  to 
enjoy  a lifestyle  that  infuri- 
ates Poles.  Impoverished  by 
the  transition  to  capitalism. 

For  the  Urbans,  there  are 
his-and-her  Jaguars,  an  art- 
filled  mansion  with  Indoor 
swimming  pool,  and  a small 
army  of  bodyguards  to  keep 
ill-wishers  at  bay. 

There  are  infamous  parties, 
where  a who’s  who  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  titans  of  in- 
dustry typically  end  the  eve- 
ning in  the  swimming  pool 
filled  with  . bobbing  vodka 
bottles  and  scantily  clad 
women. 

But  behind  the  vulgarity 
and  excess  stands  a shrewd 
man,  who  has  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Nie  is 
Poland’s  biggest-selling  publi- 
cation. It  was  the  first  to 
tackle  previously  taboo  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Church's  at- 
tempts to  institutionalise. 
Catholic  mores. 

Mr  Urban,  aged  62,  sees  the 
ruling  against  him  as  a date 
serous  precedent  that  could 
muzzle  the  democratic  press. 
Poland's  mainstream  media 


have  jumped  to  his  defence. 
Front-page  newspaper  editori- 
als have  condemned  the 
court's  decision. 

Other  news  organisations 
could  also  stand  trial  for 
revealing  secret  government 
documents. 

During  the  recent  spy  scan- 
dal that  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  prime  minister,  Jo- 
zef  Oleksy,  amid  allegations 
that  he  was  a Russian  mole, 
copies  ofcoun  ten  Intelligence 
reports  were  printed  by  sev- 
eral publications. 

“Secrets  from  the  political 
police  are  leaking  like 
through  a sieve,"  Mr  Urban 
said.  "But  if  the  government 
wants  to  punish  someone,  It 


should  be  the  source  of  the 
leaks,  not  the  media.” 

He  vowed  to  defy  the  ruling 
and  said  he  would  continue 
working  as  a journalist,  even 
if  it  meant  going  to  prison. 

*T  want  to  provoke  the  au- 
thorities into  abolishing  the 
law.”  he  said,  adding  half- jok- 
ingly. "If  they  come  to  arrest 
me,  HI  escape  to  Moscow  and 
ask  for  political  asylum. " 

Meanwhile,  it  was  business 
as  usual  as  another  issue  of 
Nie  hit  the  news-stands.  On 
the  cover,  there  was  an  article 
alleging  that  the  Polish  Pri- 
mate has  an  Illegitimate 
daughter.  On  the  back  page,  a 
consumer  guide  to  Warsaw's 
brothels. 
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Prostate  Relief 


If  you  suffer  prostate  prob- 
lems such  as:  getting  up 
nights  to  urinate..-,  urgency 
and  frequency...  delay  and 
dribbling...  pain  and  discom- 
fort you  should  know  about  a 
new  book.  Your  Prostate: 
What  Every  Man  Over  40 
Needs  To  Know  Now! 

The  book  contains  the  latest 
■ up-to-date  information  on  the 
Prostate  - how  It  functions, 
what  can  go  wrong,  how  it  can 
best  be  treated,  and  how  to 
protect  yourself  from  Prostate 
problems.  The  book  gives  you 
specific  facts  on  the  brand  new 
treatments  available  for  Pros- 
tate disorders  - from  new 
drugs  and  medical  treatments 
to' natural  remedies.  The  book 
covers  actual  case  histories  of 
men  who  suffered  Prostate 
problems  and  how  they  were 
able  to  overcome  their  prob- 


lems. Many  men  are  putting 
up  with  troublesome  Prostate 
symptoms  because  they  are 
unaware  of  new  treatments 
and  the  welcome  relief  that  is 
now  available. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Your  Prostate 
What  Every  Man  Over  40  Needs 
To  Know  Now!  costs  just  £9.95 
inclusive  of  postage  and  hand- 
ling. To  order  send  your  name, 
address  and  book  title  with 
payment  (cheque  or  Visa/ Access 
with  exp.  daw)  to:  Carneflpfc. 
Dept-  BW.  . Alrcsford. 
■nr.  Colchester,  Essex  C07 
8AP,  or  telephone  their  24 
hour  order  hotline  on  01206 
825600  (quoting  reference. 

PWtfL  ),  allowing  up 
to  14  days  for  delivery.  You 
may  return  the  book  anytime 
within  three  months  for  a full 
refund  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Chris  McGreal  in  Lagos  reports  on  a creaking  system  of  ‘justice’  which  routinely  condemns  remand  prisoners  to  years  of  brutality 

Innocent  left  to  rot  in  Nigeria’s  jails 


WITH  little  else  to 
do  but  pick  at 
his  lice  and 
close  his  ears  to 
the  wheezing, 
near-naked  mass  around  him 
Benedict  Kehinde  so  me  times 
wondered  If  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  be  convicted. 

He  would  still  have  been 
welcomed  to  Kirikiri  prison. 
In  Lagos,  with  a pummelling 
by  the  other  inmates  until  his 
ribs  cracked.  And  he  would 
still  have  been  forced  to  sleep 
with  the  "shit  bucket"  spill- 
ing on  to  him  until  a new  pris- 
oner arrived  as  the  virgin  of 
the  cell. 

But  ■ the  Nigerian  prison 
system  treats  those  who  have 
been  sentenced  marginally 
better  than  the  masses  wait- 
ing endlessly  For  a triaL  Per- 
haps be  would  have  risen  to 


be  the  all-powerful  '‘cell  boss” 
who  made  life  a kind  of  bell 
for  others. 

As  it  was.  Mr  Kehinde,  like 
most  Nigerian  prisoners, 
spent  seven  years  in  Kirikiri 
and  was  never  convicted  of 
any  crime. 

Baba  Gana  Kingibe,  the  in- 
ternal affaire  minister,  matte 
the  unusual  admission  two 
weeks  ago  that  there  was 
something  appallingly  wrong 
with  Nigeria's  judicial  ami 
prison  system.  1516  wheels  of 
justice  turn  so  slowly  that 
two-thirds  of  the  inmates  — 
more  plan  35,000  people  — are 
awaiting  trial  Some  have 
been  held  as  long  as  10  years. 

Many  do  not  survive  the 
Violence,  starvation  rations 
and  disease  that  have  led  Ni- 
geria's Civil  Liberties  Organi- 
sation (CLO)  to  call  the  coun- 


try’s jails  “tombs  without 
tombstones". 

Mr  Kehinde,  now  aged  43 
and  begging  on  the  streets  of 
Lagos,  admits  that  he  was  ille- 
gally hooking  his  shack  home 
to  overhead  power  cables 
when  the  police  descended. 
He  took  it  in  his  stride  until 
he  was  accused  not  of  stealing 
electricity  but  of  sabotaging 
the  power  grid  — an  offence 
that  carries  up  to  life 
imprisonment. 

The  police  said  they  needed 
time  to  investigate.  A judge 
sent  Mr  Kehinde  to  Kirikiri 
prison,  which  is  filled  to 
capacity  twice  over. 

"It  was  a big  shock  that 
first  time  I saw  the  cell  There 
was  no  room  for  me.  The  men 
ware  like  the  dead.  Even  the 
beggars  on  toe  street  have 
more  clothes.  Even  the  beg- 


*1  prayed  every  day  to  get  out  of 
there.  1 was  beaten  so  many  times, 
even  now  I cannot  walk  property’ 


gars  are  not  so  starving.  I 
thought  if  they  put  me  in 
there  1 would  never  come  out 
alive,”  he  said. 

As  he  stood  dumbfounded,  a 
fist  struck  Mr  Kehinde  be- 
hind toe  ear.  He  staggered 
into  other  prisoners.  It  was 
the  excuse  they  needed  to 
“punish”  him.  He  collapsed 
under  the  blows  and  kicks 
untQ  he  lay  coughing  blood 
on  to  the  filthy  cell  floor. 

The  ritual  beating  over. 
Dew  prisoners  are  hauled  be- 
fore toe  “cell  boss”  and  as- 
sessed a "state  tax"  for  his 


coffers.  Mr  Kehinde  thought 
it  wise  to  hand  over  what  lit- 
tle money  had  not  been  taken 
by  the  police. 

"The  cell  boss  told  me 
where  my  ‘post’  was  — a tiny 
piece  of  floor  where  1 had  to 
stand  and  sleep  right  next  to 
the  shit  bucket  At  night  it 
would  get  so  full  and  spill  on 
to  me.  In  the  morning  I had  to 
clean  it  out.  After  many 
months  a new  man  arrived 
and  I got  a new  post”  he  said. 

Kirikiri  was  built  to  hold 
704  inmates.  Most  of  the  1,860 
prisoners  crammed  into  its 


roiTa  sleep  in  shifts.  The  privi- 
leged have  cardboard  be- 
tween them  and  the  cold  con- 
crete floor.  There  is  little 
natural  light  and  ventilation. 
Some  jails  were  built  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  Nigeria's 
supreme  ruler. 

Food  is  the  dally  obsession. 
The  government  budgets 
seven  pence  a day  to  feed  each 
prisoner.  Water  is  equally 
scarce.  Osaze  Lanre  Ehonwa. 
head  of  the  CLO’s  prison  in- 
vestigations. estimates  that 
fluaww  of  prisoners  die  in  Ni- 
gerian jails  each  week. 

“Most  die  from  undernour- 
ishment and  disease.  The 
cells  are  not  washed.  Prison- 
ers don't  have  clothes.  Dis- 
ease is  rampant  Their  rags 
are  infested.  And  they  are 
weak  because  they  are  starv- 
ing,” he  said. 


Day  and  night,  the  inmates 
scratch  at  their  insect  bites, 
sores  and  wounds.  Tuberculo- 
sis. malaria  and  piles  are  rou- 
tine. In  1993  there  was  an  out- 
break of  cholera  at  Kirikiri. 
The  authorities  stopped 
releasing  death  statistics  10 
years  ago,  but  the  CLO  esti- 
mates 400  died. 

Medical  care  is  virtually 
non-existent  Even  when  the 
doctors  are  able  to  help,  the 
CLO  says  the  prison  warders 
usually  steal  the  prescribed 
drugs.  "To  call  this  anything 
other  than  murder  is  to  col- 
laborate in  the  pogrom  being 
perpetrated  in  the  prisons,” 
the  CLO  said  in  a report 

Between  battling  hunger 
and  sleep  deprivation.  Mr  Ke- 
hinde also  had  to  survive  the 
routine  violence  for  infrac- 
tions of  toe  cell  boss's  rules, 


or  from  sadistic  warders  who 
run  an  elaborate  system  of 
theft  and  corruption. 

Prison  guards  even  hire  out 
inmates  as  cheap  labour  on 
construction  sites  and  fac- 
tories. The  warders  pocket 
the  pay. 

Mr  Kehinde  would  have 
welcomed  the  chance  to  get 
out  of  his  cell,  but  those  on 
remand  are  considered  more 
likely  to  try  to  escape. 

“I  prayed  every  day  to  get 
out  of  there.  I was  beaten  so 
many  times  even  now  I can- 
not walk  properly.  I lost  a lot 
of  my  teeth.  Look  at  my  legs. 
Look  at  the  sores!  That  is  how 
Kirikiri  is  still  punishing 
me,"  he  said. 

Mr  Kehinde  walked  free  in 
October,  when  a judge  finally 
ruled  that  the  police  had  no 
evidence  against  him. 
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Amnesty  warns 
Arafat  on  abuses 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


AMNESTY  Interna- 
tional has  issued  a 
sharp  warning  to  the 
Palestinian  president, 
Yasser  Arafat,  not  to  per- 
mit human  rights  abuses  by 
his  security  forces  — and 
urged  countries  which  back 
the  peace  process  with  Is- 
rael to  be  more  vigilant. 

In  an  unusual  move.  Am- 
nesty's secretary-general. 
Pierre  Sane,  told  the 
Guardian  yesterday  — as 
Mr  Arafat  was  being  sworn 
in  as  president  — that  there 
could  be  no  "special  plead- 
ing” by  the  Palestinians  be- 
cause of  their  own  suffer- 
ing under  the  Israeli 
occupation. 

“Human  rights  abuses 
are  being  justified  by  toe 
need  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  peace  process,”  Mr 
Sane  said.  “Public  opinion 
is  being  manipulated  in 
order  to  obtain  tacit  ap- 
proval of  violations  and 
restrictions." 

Mr  Sane’s  comments  fol- 
lowed a meeting  with  Mr 
Arafat  in  Gaza  last  week  in 
which  the  Palestinian 
leader  failed  to  promise 
that  the  work  of  human 
rights  groups  would  not  be 
hindered.  Mr  Arafat  said 
no  one  was  “above  the 
law,"  but  refused  to  com- 
mit himself  to  end  abuses. 

Amnesty  is  concerned  be- 
cause of  arbitrary  deten- 
tions of  suspected  Palestin- 
ian opponents  of  toe  peace 
process.  Reports  of  torture 
in  detention  have  been  rife 
and  six  prisoners  have  died 
in  custody.  State  security 
courts  have  held  trials  in 
secret.  Nine  separate 
bodies,  equally  unaccount- 
able, handle  security 
matters. 

Mr  Arafat  won  elections 
three  weeks  ago  and  took 
his  oath  of  office  before  toe 
acting  head  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council,  Salim  al- 
Zaanoun,  and  chief  justice, 
Qusal  al-Abadleh.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  toe 
headquarters  of  the  Pales- 
tinian legislative  council 
in  Gaza. 


Under  his  self-rule  deal 
with  Israel,  Mr  Arafat  will 
head  a Palestinian  govern- 
ment daring  an  Interim 
period  until  both  sides 
agree  on  the  final  status  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip.  Talks  are  to  begin  in 
May  but  progress  Is  likely 
to  be  delayed  by  Israel's 
general  election. 

Israel’s  prime  minister, 
Shimon  Peres,  asked  for 
tbe  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment yesterday  to  allow  for 
early  elections  on  May  21. 

Mr  Arafat  told  Mr  San£ 
last  week  that  he  was  under 
pressure  from  both  Israel 
and  toe  United  States  to 
crack  down  on  enemies  of 
the  peace  process  — mainly 
militant  Islamists.  But  Am- 
nesty's message  Is  that  he 
must  now  be  treated  like 
any  other  leader  and  accept 
responsibility  for  his  gov- 
ernment’s actions. 

"We  shouldn’t  take  it  for 
granted  that  Palestine  will 
be  different  from  other 
Arab  states  when  it  conies 
to  human  rights  protec- 
tion,” Mr  Sane  said.  “And 
governments  supporting 
toe  peace  process  are  not 
living  up  to  their  interna- 
tional obligations  in  ensur- 
ing that  human  rights  stan- 
dards are  maintained.  We 
need  to  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  scrutiny  as  we  do 
with  other  regimes.  There, 
can  be  no  special  pleading." 

Amnesty  has  also  criti- 
cised Israel  for  human 
rights  abuses  and  urged  it 
to  ban  the  use  of  torture, 
including  the  “physical 
pressure’’  currently 
permitted. 

• Palestinians  scuffled 
with  Israeli  soldiers  in  toe 
West  Bank  yesterday  dur- 
ing protests  against  Israeli 
restrictions  on  movement 
outside  PLO-ruled  towns, 
witnesses  said. 

Israel  erected  roadblocks 
around  the  towns  of  Ramal- 
lah  and  Qalqilya,  barring 
Palestinians  from  leaving 
and  Israelis  from  entering. 
An  Israeli  army  spokes- 
woman said  toe  closures 
were  imposed  "for  security 
reasons'*. 
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Bahrain  faces 
general  strike 


Kathy  Evans 


THE  Bahraini  opposition 
has  announced  a gen- 
eral strike,  starting  in 
the  next  few  days  to  coincide 
with  the  feast  marking  the 
end  of  Ramadan  and  the 
year’s  biggest  shopping  spree. 

A call  has  gone  out  to  all 
shopkeepers  and  schools  to 
observe  the  strike,  though  op- 
position sources  say  they  are 
not  asking  employees  to  join 
for  fear  they  may  lose  their 
jobs.  It  is  the  first  such 
national  strike  to  be  called  in 
the  Gulf. 

The  strike  call  comes  as 

sniff  at  Bahrain's  Diplomat 
Hotel  continue  the  clear-up 
iifler  Sunday  night's  bomb 
explosion,  which  injured  four 
people.  This  was  the  second 
bomb  to  hit  a hotel  frequented 
by  foreigners:  scores  of  Others 
lave  targeted  public  places 
and  shopping  precincts. 

Bahraini  businessmen  had 
been  hoping  fw-  » consumer 
boom  over  the  holiday  to 
boost  flagging  sales  and  de- 
clining tourism.  In  normal 
circumstances,  the  end  of 
Ramadan  would  haw  been 
marked  by  an  influx  of  thirsty 
Arabs  from  the  neighbouring 
“dry”  states  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait. 

•I  think  many  Saudis  wiU 
cancel  after  this  second 
bomb,”  one  hotelier  said. 
-With  luck  the  government 
and  the  opposition  will  start 
talking  about  peace  soon. 


Both  Bahrain's  opposition 
groups  say  they  do  not  know 
who  is  behind  toe  bombs. 
They  deny  the  authorities'  al- 
legations of  Iranian  involve- 
ment in  the  terror  campaign. 

“We  think  these  bombs  are 
being  planted  by  the  govern- 
ment intelligence  agencies  to 
.prepare  toe  people  fbr  long 
jail  sentences  being  imposed 
on  our  leaders  currently  in 
detention."  a spokesman  for 
the  Islamic  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Bahrain  said. 

London-based  officials  of 
the  group  denied  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the 
explosion,  though  interna- 
tional news  agencies  in  Bah- 
rain had  earlier  reported 
receiving  calls  shortly  before 
the  blast  from  a man  identify- 
ing himself  as'  a member  of 
the  group,  who  warned  of  the 
explosion  and  threatened 
more  violence  once  Ramadan 
was  over. 

Both  the  Islamic  Front  and 
the  more  moderate  Bahrain 
Freedom  Movement  say  they 
want  to  reopen  talks  with  toe 
government  on  restoring  the 
constitution. 

• The  Gulf  Co-operation 
Council  yesterday  expressed 
concern  about  unrest  in  Bah- 
rain. the  official  WAM  news 
agency  reported.  The  out- 
going GCC.  secretary-general, 
Fahim  bin  Sultan  al-Qassimi. 
called  on  Iran  to  “respect  toe 
sovereignty  ofaUthe  states  m 
the  region  and  to  refrain  from 
interfering  in  toe  af&irs  of 
other  countries". — Reuter. 


World  news  in  brief 


Oath  of  office . . . Yasser  Arafot  is  sworn  in  at  toe  Palestinian  legislative  council  in  Gaza  yesterday  photograph.-  natthaanik 


‘Cursed’ tourists 
send  souvenir 
rocks  back  to 
aboriginal  site 


Reuter  In  Sydney 


Tourists  who  pocketed 
pieces  of  Australia's 
most  famous  rock  have 
started  sending  them  back 
to  Uluru  national  park, 
complaining  that  the  souve- 
nirs brought  a curse  on 
their  lives,  toe  park’s  man- 
ager said  yesterday- 
Jullan  Barry  is  encourag- 
ing belief  in  the  curse  to  end 
the  souvenir-hunting  at 
Uluru,  formerly  known  as 
Ayers  Rock.  He  said  he  had 
received  a few  packages  a 
month  for  the  past  two 
years  from  people  who  felt 
their  pieces  of  rock  brought 
nothing  bnt  bad  luck. 

He  said  officials  in  Uluru 
national  park,  in  toe  out- 
back about  1,200  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  and  the  rock’s 
aboriginal  owners  refer  to 
them  as  “conscience  rocks”. 

He  described  one  letter  as 
typical  of  the  dozens  he  had 
received  from  around  toe 
world.  A New  Zealand  man 
wrote  of  his  son's  bad  lnck 
after  taking  pieces  of  the 
rock.  He  said  bis  son’s 
father-in-law  had  died  and 
his  son  had  broken  his  back 
in  a motorcycle  accident. 

Mr  Barry,  who  does  not 
believe  in  a corse,  said: 
“We  are  jumping  on  tbe 
bandwagon  by  saying  to 
people  that  it’s  an  offence 
to  take  rocks  as  souvenirs. 
It’s  culturally 

inappropriate." 


Zimbabwe  election  sows 
cynicism  among  farmers 


Andrew  Maldrum  in  Harare 


BUSY  pulling  weeds  from 
her  maize  field,  Mentha 
Nyamaiamba  says  this 
is  the  test  rainy  season  Zim- 
babwe has  had  for  years  and 
she  is  looking  forward  to  a 
bumper  harvest 
*T  know  we  have  presiden- 
tial elections."  Mrs  Nyama- 
tamba  sakL  ‘'But  I don’t  have 
time  to  think  about  them.  I’m 
busy  with  my  crops.  These 
elections  wont  make  much 
difference  anyway.” 

Apathy  has  greeted  Presi- 
dent Robert  Mugabe's  cam- 
paign to  win  re-election  for 
another  six  years.  Five  weeks 
before  the  March  16  and  17 
presidential  polls,  no  ban- 
ners, posters  or  slogans  can 
be  seen  in  Zimbabwe's  cities. 
In  rural  areas,  where  70  per 
cent  of  the  ll  million  people 
live,  there  is  little  discussion 
about  the  presidential  race. 

“People  are  not  interested 
in  these  elections,"  said  a 
former,  Shadreck  Mushamba. 
“Many  people  would  like 
change,  bnt  they  know  it  is 
useless  to  expect  anything 
from  these  elections.  People 
are  afraid  to  voice  any  criti- 
cism. The  party  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Organisation 
have  active  networks  here 
and  no  one  wants  to  be  identi- 
fied as  opposition 
supporters." 

Few  Zimbabweans  support 
the  opposition  candidates. 
Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa,  aged 


71,  and  the  Rev  Ndabaningi 
Sithole,  aged  76.  Both  are 
stained  by  their  past  associa- 
tion with  the  Rhodesian 
leader,  Ian  Smith.  Neither  hag 
yet  held  any  rallies  or  pre- 
sented cogent  alternatives. 

Margaret  Donga  the  only 
politician  who  could  have 
stirred  up  toe  presidential 
race,  was  disqualified  from 
registering  as  a candidate  be- 
cause she  does  not  meet  the 
age  requirement  of  40.  A for- 
mer nationalist  guerrilla 
fighter,  an  electrifying 
speaker  and  scathing  govern- 
ment critic,  Mrs  Dongo  has 
been  one  of  the  few  politi- 
cians to  challenge  Mr  Mu- 
gabe's Zanu-PF  party.  Stand- 
ing as  an  independent,  she 
won  the  Harare  Sooth  parlia- 
mentary seat  last  year. 

Mr  Mugabe,  aged  72  this 
month,  has  been  in  power 

since  i960  and  shows  no  sign 
of  wanting  to  retire.  In  recent 
years  his  rule  has  been 
marked  by  an  obsession  with 
security  and  secrecy,  making 
him  virtually  inaccessible. 

So  far  Mr  Mugabe's 
speeches  have  attacked  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
and  promised  to  acquire  more 
white-owned  land  for  redistri- 
bution to  poor  black  formers. 

“He  always  speaks  about 
land  when  there  are  elections, 
but  even  peasant  formers  can 
see  that  his  promises  are  hol- 
low,'' said  Mr  Mushamba, 
referring  to  the  government’s 
history  of  ineffectual  land 
redistribution.  Two  years  ago 


it  designated  for  redistribu- 
tion forms  owned  by  white 
formers  and  political  oppo- 
nents. Scandal  erupted  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the 
forms  were  allocated  to  cabi- 
net ministers  and  other 
politicians. 

The  presidential  campaign 
has  focused  attention  on  good 
government  and  the  succes- 
sion. In  the  early  1980s  toe 
Mugabe  government  im- 
proved education,  health  and 
other  social  services.  But  in 
recent  years  spending  on  a 
wasteful  defence  force  and 
bloated  civil  service  has 
risen.  Numerous  examples  of 
corruption  and  nepotism 
have  been  uncovered,  includ- 
ing interference  by  the  presi- 
dent’s nephew  in  the  award- 
ing of  an  airport  design  and 
construction  contract  and 
government  blocking  of  an  in- 
dependent cellular  telephone 
network. 

The  government’s  response 
to  the  scandals  has  only  been 
to  tighten  controls  on  toe 
media. 

The  main  interest  in  these 
elections  is  how  a one-party 
state,  which  controls  147  of 
toe  150  parliamentary  seats, 
can  make  itself  look  like  a 
multi-party  democracy. 

"I  am  disappointed  with 
Mugabe,"  Mr  Mushamba 
said,  “I  thought  with  all  his 
education  and  intellectual 
abilities  that  he  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  other  African 
leaders.  But  he  just  grips 
power  like  all  the  others.” 


Rampaging  troops 
kill  24  Tamils 

SRI  LANKAN  troops  went  on  the  rampage  in  the  east  of  the 
country  over  the  weekend,  killing  at  least  24  Tamil  civilians 
and  wounding  at  least  25  others,  politicians  and  some  of  the 
wounded  said  yesterday. 

Two  Tamil  MPs,  Sivasithamparam  and  Arunasalam  Than- 
gathurai.  said  at  least  24  civil  ians  — including  women  and 
children — were  killed  by  soldiers  on  Sunday  in  Kumara- 
puram.  eastern  Trincomalee. 

Mil  itary  spokesmen  said  they  had  no  information  of  any  such 
attack,  but  army  officials  privately  said  the  allegations  were 
true.  They  said  the  troops  had  gone  on  toe  rampage  after  Tamil 
rebels  had  killed  two  soldiers  earlier  in  the  day. 

Wounded  civilians  at  Trincomalee  hospital  said  they  saw 
soldiers  break  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses  and  fire  at 
those  inside. 

Earlier  yesterday,  police  defused  a 3301b  truck  bomb,  which 
was  also  packed  with  ballbearings,  in  a temple  compound  on  tbe 
northern  outskirts  of  the  capital.  Colombo.  The  siie  is  within  a 
mile  of  the  cricket  stadium  where  a joint  Lndia-Pakistan  team  is 
due  to  play  Sri  Lanka  today.  — Reuter,  Colombo. 


Bangladesh  poll  setback 

BANGLADESH’S  ruling  Nationalist  Party  yesterday  faced  a new 
threat  to  its  plans  to  hold  a general  election  — already  boycotted 
by  all  tbe  main  opposition  parties — after  civil  servants  said  they 
would  not  staff  polling  booths. 

Senior  civil  servants,  representing  more  than  1.000 public 
employees,  yesterday  said  they  would  defy  an  order  to  report  as 
returning  officers  for  Thursday’s  vote. 

“There  is  no  security.”  complained  one  bureaucrat  "Yesterday 
two  of  our  colleagues  were  hurt  in  a bomb  attack." 

Although  the  opposition  has  vowed  to  disrupt  the  polls,  the 
bureaucratic  boycott  could  be  far  more  harmful.  Radio  and 
television  presenters  have  said  they  will  not  report  on  the  elec- 
tion. — Suzanne  Goldenberg.  Dhaka. 


Rock  refuses  to  budge 

RESCUE  workers  again  failed  yesterday  to  blast  a giant  boulder 
off  a collapsed  Japanese  road  tunnel  where  20  people  have  been 
trapped  for  more  than  two  days. 

The  second  attempt  to  use  dynamite  to  dislodge  the  slab  weigh* 
ingabout  50.000  tonnes  from  the  shattered  roof  of  the  tunnel 
atxiut  30  miles  north-west  of  Sapporo  on  Hokkaido  island,  barely 
moved  it 

Tbe  boulder  crashed  through  the  tunnel  roof  on  Saturday 
morning,  trapping  19  people  in  a bus  and  a motorist  in  a car. 

When  ft  fell  a 40-yard  stretch  of  the  tunnel's  ceiling  crashed 
down  from  just  inside  one  of  the  tunnel  entrances. 

Since  the  accident  there  have  been  no  signs  of  life  from  the 
vehicles  and  some  rescue  officials  believe  the  victims  died  in- 
stantly, crushed  under  rock.  — Reuter,  Tokyo. 


Italian  motorway  carnage 

i AT  LEAST  ll  people  were  killed  and  more  than  100  injured  in  a 
I pile-up  on  a fog-bound  motorway  in  northern  Italy  yesterday, 
police  said. 

About  250  cars  were  involved  In  the  crash  between  the  cities  of 
Vicenza  and  Verona. 

Police  said  the  first  accident  happened  on  the  westbound  lane, 
but  then  cars  beading  east  slowed  to  view  the  carnage  and  caused 
a mass  pile-up. 

Police  said  they  had  not  yet  worked  their  way  through  all  the 
vehicles  involved,  and  feared  the  death  toll  might  rise. 

It  was  Italy's  worst  road  accident  since  1989,  when  13  people 
died  in  a pile-up  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  — Reuter.  Rome. 

Territorial  disputes  deepen 


POLICE  seize  a student  demonstrating  outside  Japan  g 
embassy  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  against  Japanese  claims  to  two 
islands.  Tokyo  yesterday  also  faced  a possible  row  with  China 
over  other  islands.  The  disputes  have  been  sparked  by  Japan's 
plans  fora  200-mile  economic  zone  around  its  shores. 

Taiwan,  meanwhile,  said  it  was  forming  a cabinet  council  to 
ease  tensions  with  China.  — Reuter,  Tokyo  and  Taipei 
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Ice  sculptures  are  familiar 
enough  as  elaborate 
decorations,  but  while  we’re 
used  to  frozen  flights  of  swans 
and  fanciful,  glacial  castles, 
this  is  chill-out  minimalism. 
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Mr  Major  changes  tune 

The  Prime  Minister  discovers  pragmatic  virtues 


IF  THERE  was  a simple  solution  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  situation  then  it 
would  have  been  thought  of  and  acted 
on  long  ago.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
today  and  there  never  has  been,  and 
last  Friday's  ERA  bombing  only  under- 
lines the  endless  sensitivity  of  the  exer- 
cise. Faced  with  the  combination  of  a 
stalled  peace  process  and  a collapsed 
ceasefire,  politicians  of  all  parties  have 
one  of  two  choices;  either  they  can  fall 
back  on  dogmatic  simplicities  which 
are  the  guarantee  of  their  own  inade- 
quacy. or  they  can  try  to  do  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do  best  and  practice  the 
art  of  the  possible. 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Commons 
took  the  only  course  open  to  it  and 
grappled  with  possibilities  once  again. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  bomb  which 
had  gone  off  less  than  three  days  ear- 
lier. yesterday's  debate  was  a notably 
unvengeful  occasion.  John  Major  has 
rightly  been  criticised  for  his  part  in 
the  sequence  of  events  which  has 
brought  the  peace  process  to  its  present 
low  ebb,  but  he  got  one  important  thing 
right  yesterday.  He  told  Tony  Blair  that 
there  can  be  no  end  to  the  search  for  a 
permanent  Northern  Ireland  settle- 
ment, whatever  government  holds 
power  in  London.  “If  we  are  pushed 
back,”  said  Mr  Major,  “we  will  start 
again,  if  we  are  pushed  back  again,  we 
will  start  again.  £f  we  are  pushed  back  a 
third  time,  we  will  start  again,”  That 
was  not  always  the  attitude  of  British 
governments,  but  it  is  the  right  one 
now.  for  all  that  it  suggests  a subcon- 
scious recognition  of  failure  on  Mr 
Major’s  part 

This  was  a more  pragmatic  Mr  Major 
than  the  Prime  Minister  who  last 
addressed  the  Commons  on  Northern 
Ireland  three  weeks  ago  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Mitchell  Report  January's 
Mr  Major  had  felt  confident  enough  to 
unilaterally  prescribe  narrow  options 
on  the  path  to  all-party  talks.  Sinn  Fein 


could  either  begin  to  decommission  its 
weapons  or  it  could  participate  in  an 
electoral  process;  one  or  the  other,  but 
nothing  in  between.  February's  Mr 
Major  took  a more  permissive  ap- 
proach. Under  questioning  from  Paddy 
Ashdown,  the  Prime  Minister  conceded 
that  he  is  prepared  to  join  in  an  exami- 
nation of  other  options  too,  in  other 
words  the  Mitchell  Report’s  six  princi- 
ples and  perhaps  the  Irish  govern- 
ment's proposed  proximity  talks.  He 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  offer  reas- 
surances to  what  nationalists  see  as  the 
obstructive  aspects  of  January's  elec- 
tion proposal  And  in  reply  to  the  inde- 
pendent unionist  MP  Robert  McCartney 
Mr  Major  said  he  was  opposed  to  the 
erection  of  negotiating  barriers  and  to 
talk  of  victory;  there  had  to  be  compro- 
mises and  open  minds,  he  added. 

This  was  not  a new  approach,  but  it 
was  a better  one.  If  only  Mr  Major  had 
said  such  things  on  January  24  when 
Mitchell  was  published.  Who  knows 
how  events  might  have  evolved  differ- 
ently in  that  case?  But  that  is  now  the 
land  of  might-have-been.  The  task  in 
the  world  as  it  is  must  be  to  develop  this 
more  flexible  tone  and  to  encourage  a 
more  pragmatic  approach,  and  to  en- 
courage a culture  of  fresh  openness  and 
dialogue  in  the  search  for  peace.  The 
most  important  thing  that  could  happen 
in  this  context  would  be  for  Sinn  Fein 
and  the  IRA  to  resume  their  ceasefire 
immediately.  No  matter  how  arbitrary 
and  hypocritical  such  a move  might 
seem  in  the  aftermath  of  Canary  Wharf, 
it  would  still  be  much  better  to  do  it 
than  not  to  do  it  No  progress  can  come 
without  such  a move.  Sinn  Fein  must 
be  placed  under  constructive  and  reso-  , 
lute  pressure  from  all  sides  until  this 
goal  is  achieved.  Nobody  can  pretend  ; 
that  trust  and  confidence  can  be  easily 
rebuilt  after  an  event  such  as  Friday's  : 
bomb.  Equally,  nobody  should  pretend  ; 
that  there  is  any  alternative  to  trying,  j 


Mr  Peres  offers  peace  with  risks 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  Binyamin  Netanyahu  offers  instead 


SHIMON  FERES  has  cut  the  electoral 
knot  in  the  simplest  way  possible. 
Everyone  said  that  he  would  find  it 
more  difficult  to  push  forward  the 
peace  process  in  the  next  few  months  as 
the  October  elections  approached.  The 
pace  of  talks  with  President  Assad  was 
already  flagging  and  the  next  phase  of 
talks  with  Yasser  Arafat  — supposed  to 
deal  with  “permanent  status"  — would 
also  present  mounting  problems  for  an 
Israeli  government  preoccupied  with 
its  political  future.  So  what  to  do?  Mr 
Peres’s  answer  is  to  reverse  the  run- 
ning order  of  events:  the  Israeli  elec- 
tions will  now  come  (in  late  May)  at  the 
earliest  possible  date:  normal  negotiat- 
ing service  can  then  be  resumed  on  the 
increasingly  likely  assumption  that  the 
Labour  government  will  be  returned  to 
power. 

Advancing  the  date  would  not  have 
been  an  option  for  Mr  Peres  if  public 
opinion  had  not  already  shifted  signifi- 
cantly in  his  direction.  It  is  easy  to 
explain  this  as  a “sympathy  vote”  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin.  Surveys  at  the  end  of 
last  week  gave  Mr  Peres  52-53  per  cent 
against  35-36  per  cent  for  the  opposition 
leader  Binyamin  Netanyahu.  And  the 
projected  party  seat  breakdown  would 
give  Labour  48  per  cent  in  the  Knesset 
against  35  per  cent  for  the  newly  com- 
bined strength  of  Likud  and  the  far 
right  Tsomet  party.  But  though  sympa- 
thy has  played  a part  the  scale  of  this 
shift  suggests  that  a more  thoughtful 
process  is  at  work.  Mr  Peres,  broaden- 


ing his  inheritance  from  Mr  Rabin, 
offers  peace.  As  one  commentator  in 
Afaariv  puts  it.  It  is  “Peace  with  far- 
reaching  concessions.  Peace  with  risks. 
But  peace.”  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  Mr 
Netanyahu  offers.  He  already  had  a 
severe  problem  in  combating  the  belief 
that  sections  of  the  Likud  party  (includ- 
ing some  of  his  own  close  subordinates) 
had  tacitly  condoned  the  extremism 
which  led  to  Mr  Rabin's  assassination. 
Mr  Netanyahu  now  says  that  he  too  will 
make  peace  while  rejecting  all  of  Mr 
Peres's  concessions.  A good  proportion 
of  the  Israeli  electorate  clearly  does  not 
believe  him.  and  fears  a return  to  a past 
which  promised  nothing  at  all  Signifi- 
cantly most  Likud  Knesset  members 
now  accept  the  Oslo  agreements  as  a 
fact  of  life,  and  there  is  pressure  from 
the  grassroots  for  further  change. 

Mr  Peres  is  also  assisted  to  some 
extent  by  the  improving  economy  — 
which  itself  Is  partly  a reflection  of  the 
more  optimistic  climate  for  peace.  Un- 
employment has  fallen  to  just  over  6 per 
cent  from  the  high  of  10.2  per  cent  at  the 
last  election.  The  issue  now  is  more 
likely  to  hurt  Likud,  with  concern  that 
its  return  to  power  could  damage  the 
economy  by  upsetting  the  peace  pro- 
cess. 

There  is  still  a risk  for  Mr  Peres  that 
his  high  ratings  may  wane  over  the 
□ext  three  months,  especially  if  there  is 
a new  outbreak  erf  terrorism.  Mr  Arafat 
should  be  thinking  of  ways  to  help  him: 
inescapably  now  they  are  linked 
together  as  partners  for  peace. 


Mr  Kasparov  and  the  deep  blues 

The  world's  greatest  living  chess  player  is  beaten  by  IBM 


WHEN  Gary  Kasparov  beat  IBM’s  chess  ! 
computer  in  1989  he  told  the  program- 1 
mers  to  “teach  it  to  resign  earlier”.  We 
won’t  hear  that  again  because  this  week 
a hugely  more  powerful  IBM  Deep  Blue 
beat  Kasparov  in  the  opening  game  of  a 
challenge  match  coinciding  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  first  electronic 
computer.  Kasparov  won  the  second 
game  but  the  fact  is  the  world’s  greatest 
chess  player  has  been  beaten  for  the 
first  time  in  a full-length  game  by  the 
desiccated  calculations  of  a sliver  of 
silicon.  This  marks  a milestone  in  the 
progress  of  artificial  intelligence. 

Kasparov  argues  that  though  the  lat- 
est machines  can  calculate  billions  of 
moves,  they  lack  imagination.  What 
Deep  Blue  is  saying  this  week  is  that 
“intuition”  is  programmable:  merely  a 
question  of  more  megabytes.  The  sort  of 
shortcut  a grand  master  takes  — in- 
stinctively avoiding  irrelevant  moves 
— a computer  can  do  by  being  told  not 


to  explore  avenues  to  which  it  has 
assigned  low  values.  Deep  Blue  is  now 
within  sight  of  passing  the  test  laid 
down  by  Alan  Turing,  the  father  of 
artificial  intelligence.  He  argued  that  if 
a concealed  computer  was  so  adept  at 
answering  questions  that  from  its  re- 
sponses alone  you  were  unable  to  tell  it 
apart  from  a human,  that  machine 
could  be  called  “intelligent”. 

Even  if  Kasparov  does  fight  back  it  is 
only  a matter  of  time  before  an  unbeat- 
able computer  is  devised.  If  the  human 
race  wants  to  fight  back  it  may  have  to 
play  Deep  Blue  at  its  own  game: 
science.  This  week's  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  given  an  awesome 
list  of  human  parts  that  can  be  created 
by  “tissue  engineers”  to  replace  any- 
thing from  a pancreas  to  .blood  vessels. 
If  we  were  Kasparov  we  would  get  on 
the  waiting  list  for  a micro-chip  im- 
plant pretty  damned  quickly. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Soup  and  a 
cute  psychotic 

IT  IS  fascinating  to  learn, 
from,  your  report  of  Lord 
Brocket's  conviction  that,  at 
Brocket  Halt,  “Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  was  served  up  naked  in 
a soap  tureen  before  Mel- 
bourne's cabinet”.  If  so,  the 
diners  were  probably  at  once 
violently  side  since,  by  the 
time  her  husband  became 
Prime  Minister,  Lady  Caro- 
line bad  been  dead  for  she 
years. 

Philip  Jones. 

109  Mayoress  Avenue, 

Morden,  Surrey  SM4  4DF. 

I FEAR  Alicia  Merrett  (Let- 
ters, February  8)  will  get  lit- 
tle sense  or  comfort  from  tele- 
phoning British  Gas 
complaint  lines.  Were  she  in 
Edinburgh  — and  I expect  it  i 
is  the  same  elsewhere  — she 
would  be  talking  to  an 
agency-hired  clerk  on  a three- 
month  contract  at  £3.75  per 
hour.  Informed  aid  and  con- 
cern can  hardly  be  expected, 
especially  as  former  employ- 
ees of  British  Gas  may  not  be 
taken  on  for  such  posts. 
Susanne  Ferguson. 

LA.  Nelson  Street, 

Edinburgh  EH3  6LF. 

ANDREW  Clements  writes 
that  David  Alden's  new 
production  for  ENO  is  the 
first  new  British  production 
of  Tristan  in  more  than  a de- 
cade. This  is  news  to  those  of 
us  who  enjoyed  Yannis  Kok- 
kos’s  production  for  Welsh 
National  Opera  in  Spring 
1993.  But  maybe  Clements 
thinks  “British”  is  a syn- 
onym for  London. 

Christopher  Bertram. 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Bristol. 

MARK  LAWSON  says  that 
"the  Queen's  English  Is 
alive  and  well”  but  what 
about  words  which  are  so 
often  inserted  in  spoken 
English  today  which  have  no 
meaning  shouldn't  be 
there  (From  'era  to  split  Infin- 
ity. February  7)?  The  worst  of- 
fenders are  "sort  of”;  “you 
know”  and  “I  mean”.  The 
constant  repetition  of  these 
words  ruin  discourse,  com- 
mentary and  ordinary 
conversation. 

L SB  Scott. 

Easter  L us  car, 

By  Dunfermline, 

Fife  KY12  9HS. 

REGARDING  the  eccentric- 
ities of  spoken  English,  I 
was  recently  diagnosed  as 
“acute  psychotic'.’  I have 
taiwn  comfort  from  my  un~ 
shakeable  belief  that  what  the 
psychologist  really  said  was: 
“A  cute  psychotic.” 

Bill  Brier!  ey. 

Shilton  Gardens; 

Bolton  BL3. 


An  explosion  of  grief  and  anger 

AS  A young  person  living  j the  abyss  of  violence  is  lnev-  j Jfk  RUSH  to  condemn  is  a I work:  it  depends  too  much,  on 
in  Northern  Ireland,  1 1 i table  because  there  is  no  way  #%sign  of  insecurity.  As  a I foe  conditioning  of  foe  past, 
offer  my  profound  apol- 1 that  foe  Conservatives  are  go-  collective  response,  it  does  lit- 1 Roy  Ridgway. 


S A young  person  living 
in  Northern  Ireland,  I 
^^Roffer  my  prefound  apol- 
ogies to  everyone  affected  by 
the  bomb  explosion.  I con- 
demn flip  bombers  and  I am 
heartbroken  that  there  ha« 
been  a resumption  of  vio- 
lence. There  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing cry  for  peace  from  the 
youth  of  Northern  Ireland 
that  is  muffled  by  the  rhetoric 
and  the  posturing  of  politi- 
cians. I do  not  want  to  live  in 
a violent  society,  nor  do  I 
want  to  leave  my  home.  My 
future  should  not  be  condi- 
tional on  political  longevity 
or  sectarian  intransigence.  I 
ask  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  please  keep  an 
open  Tntnd.  Peace  is  too  frag- 
ile a flower  to  be  smashed  on 
the  rocks  of  moral  outrage. 
James  Kerr. 

Meadowbank  Avenue. 

Derry,  N Ireland. 

THE  reluctance  of  the 
Unionists  to  enter  into  all- 
party  talks  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  break-down  of 
the  peace  process.  The  fragile 
majority  of  foe  Conservative  j 
Government,  bolstered  by 
these  same  Unionists,  will 
hinder  any  future  attempts  to 
solve  foe  vexed  Northern  Ire- 1 
land  problem.  And  how  can  \ 
Sinn  Fein  be  taken  seriously 
if  they  do  not  represent  the 
terrorists  who  have  broken  1 
the  ceasefire?  The  slide  into  ! 
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the  abyss  of  violence  is  inev- 
itable because  there  is  no  way 
that  foe  Conservatives  are  go- 
ing to  jeopardise  their  slim 
hold  on  power. 

D EUis. 

Exeter  Road, 

Smethwick,  Warley, 

West  Midlands. 

YOUR  allowance  of  space 
to  all  who  wished  to  ap- 
portion blame  for  the 
explosion  at  foe  feet  of  any- 
one but  those  who  planted  it 
was  astonishing  (Comment  & 
Leader  Page,  February  12). 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  your 
writers  that  this  bomb  dem- 
onstrates completely  the  need 
for  the  assurances  demanded 
by  the  Unionist  Party? 

First  foe  request  that  the 
commitment  to  democratic 
means  he  permanent  was 
seen  as  an  unacceptable  de- 
mand, so  foe  British  govern- 
ment conceded  a working  ar- 
rangement The  demand  for 
decommissioning  was  seen  as 
impossible  to  fliwni,  so  the 
Unionists  were  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  foe  guns  were  put 
away  permanently.  Then 
those  who  have  neither  lifted 
nor  supported  foe  use  of  arms 
throughout  the  provocations 
of  25  years  had  foe  temerity  to 
seek  elections.  This  was  unac- 
ceptable to  Sinn  Fein  so  the 
IRA  plant  abomb. 

Tim  McKane. 

Willesden  Park,  Belfast 
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These  are  grave  accusations 

WITH  reference  to  the  ( annum,  and  in  1895  received 
Dead  Citizens’  Charter:  67  complaints,  of  which  45 


W Dead  Citizens'  Charter: 
the  National  Association  of 
Fundera!  Directors  has 
pointed  out  that  foe  media, 
funeral  directors  and  all  those 
Involved  in  funeral  service 
provision  bear  a moral  res- 
ponsibility to  ensure  that  the 
public  are  not  caused  undue 
concern  arising  from  "sensa- 
tionalist” isolated  incidents, 
however  reprehensible  these 
are  (What  a rotten  way  to  go, 
January  31).  The  bereaved 
have  enough  to  bear  without 
additional  and  unnecessary  . 
anxiety.  NAFD  members  are 
responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 360,000  funerals  per  | 


Oil  fires  a new  round  of  debate 


THE  view  apparently  shared 
by  Dr  Harold  Hughes  and 
Professor  A G Kemp  that  tax 
should  be  levied  only  on  the 
residue  of  North  Sea  profits 
after  capital  expenditure  is  de- 
ducted is  a strange  me  (Let- 
ters, February  10).  Gross  trad- 
ing profits  are  already  arrived 
at  after  the  deduction  of  capital 
costs  in  foe  form  of  depreda- 
tion and  depletion  charges.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  oil  com- 
panies m the  hfarfo  should  i 
effectively  be  told  they  can  in- 
vest however  much  they  like. : 
secure  in  foe  knowledge  that 1 
foe  Government  will  reduce  its 
tax-take  accordingly.  Not  only 
does  this  seem  to  Imply  that 
only  funds  internally -gener- , 
ated  from  ongoing  North  Sea 1 
operations  are  available  for  in- 
vestment, but  it  is  essentially  a i 
serf-justifying  position:  lower  1 
tax-rates  are  allegedly  needed  , 
to  encourage  capital  expendi- 1 
tore  which  then  excludes  ade- 1 
quate  taxation. 

• Dr  Hughes  implies  that  foe  I 
North  Sea  operators  are  cash- 
starved  and  for  this  reason  un- 
able to  pay  foe  nation  ade- 
quately for  foe  use  of  its 
natural  resources.  But  this 


does  not  ring  very  true  when 
one  examines  particular  com- 
panies. For  example,  the  feet 
that  Enterprise  Oil  had  a nega- 
tive cash-flow  (before 
financing)  in  1993  of  £60.6  mil- 
lion didn’t  prevent  it  from 
launching  a dawn  raid  on 
Lasmo  pic  foe  following  year 
at  a cash  cost  of  around  £160 
million.  Interestingly,  it  paid  a 
mere  £0.9  million  in  petroleum 
revenue  tax  in  1993. 

• The  argument  that  oil  com- 
panies would  have  ceased  ex- 
ploration and  development  in 
foe  North  Sea  and  gone  else- 
where had  it  not  been  for  the 
tax  breaks  created  for  them 
since  1983,  is  unconvincing. 
Where  would  they  have  gone? 
The  petroleum  taxation 
regimes  being  applied  else- 
where were  hardly  more  invit- 
ing. The  reality  is  that  foe 
North  Sea  was  (and  still  is)  a 
comfortable  safe-haven:  devel- 
opment costs  were  high  but  the 
geology  was  well  understood, 
the  infrastructure  excellent 
and  political  stability  abso- 
lutely sound.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  foe  conclusion  that  foe 
tax  breaks  introduced  merely 
subsidised  activities. 


annum,  and  in  1995  received 
67  complaints,  of  which  45 
were  resolved  from  the  initial 
telephone  call.  One  mistake  is 
one  too  many,  but  some  sense 
of  proportion  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, as . well  as  foe 
fact  that  funeral  directors  are 
invariably  in  the  front  line  of 
the  crushing  weight  of 
trauma,  grief  and  even  anger 
or  guilt  and  thus  become  a 
very  handy  scapegoat. 

Aliawi  Maddafbrd. 

President, 

National  Association  of 
Funeral  Directors, 

618  Warwick  Road, 

Solihull, 

West  Midlands  B91 IAA.  i 


• The  figure  of  a 33  per  cent 
tax  rate  on  UK  fields  referred 
to  all  new  fields  post-1993.  Ob- 
viously alder  fluids  pay  more; 
but  because  of  foe  various 
allowances,  some  oil  compa- 
nies have  been  paying  nothing, 
and  some  have  actually  been 
beneficiaries  of  net  tax 
recovery.  The  simple  fact  is 
that,  during  the  years  1991/2  to 
1994/5,  the  share  of  aggregate 
gross  trading  profits  paid  in 
tax  by  companies  operating  in 
foe  UK  North  Sea  ranged  from 
15.6  per  cent  (1993/4)  to  199  per 
cent  (1992/3). 

• Certainly,  foe  cross-field  ex- 
ploration and  appraisal  allow- 
ances were  removed  in  the 
1993  Budget  but  then  any  ben- 
efit to  foe  taxpayer  and  puhlic 
accounts  was  Largely  offset  by 
foe  simultaneous  abolition  of 
petroleum  revenue  tax  on  new 
fields  and!  its  reduction  an  old 
fields.  Dr  Hughes  and  Profes- 
sor Kemp  must  surely  be  wall 
aware  that  the  abolition  of 
FRT  was  regarded  with  amaze- 
ment,  even  within  foe  world 
oil  industry. 

(Dr)  Ian  Rutledge. 

®r)  Philip  Wright 
Energy  Studies  Programme, 
University  of  Sheffield. 

11  Abercrombie  Street, 
Chesterfield  S41 7LW. 


A RUSH  to  condemn  is  a 
sign  of  insecurity.  As  a 
collective  response,  it  does  lit- 
tle other  than  justify  among 
ourselves  foe  exclusion  of 
others. 

It  diminishes  our  insecu- 
rity by  signalling  that  we’re 
okay  and  should  hold  no  dia- 
logue with  those  who  are  not 
okay. 

Such  posturing  is  fair 
enough  when  assumed  by  a 
pre-adolescent  child  search- ; 
tag  far  an  identity  within  a 
group.  It  can  be  shrugged  off  i 
as  unfortunately  immature 
within  adult  relationships. 
When  transferred  to  foe  con- : 
duct  of  nations  — let  alone  i 
made  a central  plank  of  policy 
— it  is  downright  dangerous.  ! 

All  mourn  foe  victims  of 
the  bombing.  We  can  only 
pray  that  leaders  can  rise 
above  the  pettiness  of  politics 
and,  with  more  mature  judg- : 
ment,  niflkA  those  concessions 
and  compromises  which 
make  adults  adult  and  them, 
God  willing,  statesmen. 

Alan  Coombe. 

Apollo  Close, 

Hornchurch, 

Essex  RM12. 

THE  best  hope  is  for  foe 
families  of  those  most  af- 
fected by  foe  violence  to  set 
up  an  action  group.  The  poli- 
ticians have  failed  us.  The 
confrontational  approach  to 
solving  problems  doesn't 


work:  it  depends  too  much  on 
foe  conditioning  of  foe  post. 

St  Peter  Street 
Winchester  S023. 

CONGRATULATIONS  on 
getting  the  paper  out  in 
spite  of  Fridays  appalling 
bombing  but  none  for  your 
editorial  opinion  that  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists  are  vindicated 
by  it  (February  10).  Or  have  I 
missed  your  earlier  record  of 
their  warning  John  Major 
that  to  continue,  after  17 
months  and  the  Mitchell 
Commission’s  report  to  put 
forward  preconditions  for  all- 
party talks  would  be  virtually 
bound  to  destroy  any  last 
remains  of  the  IRA’s  belief 
that  they  would  ever  be  held? 
W B McBride. 

Southfield  Road. 
Westbury-on-Ttym. 

Bristol  BS9. 

I HAVE  no  particular  brief 
for  foe  Ulster  Unionists,  but 
if  the  Protestants  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  colonists  (which 
they  certainly  were  300  years 
ago)  then  so  are  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Irish,  and  all 
white  Americans  (Letters, 
February  12).  So,  no  doubt, 
are  we  all  if  we  trace  our 
roots  back  far  enough.  Where 
does  that  leave  us? 

Anne  Stott 
Clarence  Place, 

Gravesend,  Kent  DAX2L 


Left  behind  in  Auckland 


Helen  Clark’s  defence 

of  the  New  Zealand 
Labour  Government  proved 
Mark  Seddon’s  basic  point  — 
the  British  left  can  learn  a lot 
from  NZ  Labour's  mistakes 
(Letters,  February  9). 

From  1984  to  1990,  Labour 
implemented  economic  poli- 
cies more  radical  than  That- 
cherism, with  much  less 
finesse.  Unemployment,  pub- 
lic debt,  inflation,  welfare  de- 
pendancy  and  social  inequality 
grew,  while  wealthy  individ- 
uals, companies  and  foreign 
investors  prospered.  The 
National  government  has  con- 
tinued foe  -,aiTnft  agenda,  tar- 
geting the  labour  market  and 
welfare  state. 

With  the  first  proportional 
representation  election  due  in 
late  1996,  Labour  is  deeper-, 
ately  rewriting  its  history. 
The  new  party  line  blames 
Roger  Douglas  for  foe  ex- 
cesses of  Labour’s  term  and 
the  conservative  National 
government  for  foe  social  and 
economic  pain  which  work- 
ers, Maori  and  the  poor  have 
continued  to  bear. 

But  New  Zealanders  have 
long  memories.  Most  of  | 
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Labour's  current  leaders 
were  members  of  the  Roger- 
nomics  Cabinet,  and  almost 
ail  participated  or  at  least  ac- 
quiesced in  its  programme. 
Labour  now  intends  to  leave 
most  of  the  decade's  restruc- 
turing in  place,  but  promises 
to  share  foe  benefits  more 
fairly  — a position  similar  to 
that  of  Tony  Blair’s  New 
Labour. 

But  New  Zealanders  aren't 
convinced.  For  the  past  two 
years.  Labour  has  vied  with 
foe  old-labour  style  Alliance 
for  second  place  in  the  polls, 
far  behind  foe  deeply  unpopu- 
lar National  government  It  is 
the  tragedy  of  social  democ- 
racy in  New  Zealand  that  vot- 
ers don't  trust  Labour  and 
demt  see  the  Alliance  as  a 
credible  force.  The  conserva- 
tive right  continues  to  lead 
the  polls,  largely  by  default. 
(Dr)  Jane  Kelsey. 

Law  Faculty, 

Auckland  University, 

New  Zealand. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


PLETTENBERG  BAY:  If  you 
travel  500  kilometres  east- 
wards from  Cape  Town,  leav- 
ing behind  you  the  spectacu- 
lar beaches  and  peaks  of  the 
peninsula,  and  passing  along 
the  coastal  plain,  you  have 
the  ocean  on  your  right,  while 
on  your  left  stretch  the  rug- 
ged. brown  Langeberg,  Outen- 
iqua,  and  Tsitsikamma 
ranges  that  divide  the  plain 
from  the  plateau  of  foe  “Little 
Karoo"  desert  And  then  you 
come  to  Plettenberg  Bay.  On 
foe  way,  you  have  passed  os- 
trich farms  and  flocks  of 
dusty,  brown  sheep,  same 
guarded  by  single  ostriches. 
Flocks  of  storks  fly  overhead 
or  feed  in  fields.  A road  sign 
warns  of  elephants  crossing, 
though  only  one  is'thought  to 
survive  here,  and  she  seldom 
emerges  from  thick  forest 
Much  of  the  way  is  lined  with 
Australian  gum  trees,  some 
flowering.  There  are  lagoons 
and  freshwater  lakes.  There 
is  thought  of  introducing  a 
pair  of  hippo  into  oue  of  foe 
lakes . to  clear  the  thick 
growth  of  weeds.  Plettenberg 
Bay  lives  up  to  the  names 


that  the  early  Portuguese 
sea- venturers  gave  it,  paus- 
ing on  their  way  to  seek 
riches  in  the  Indies.  They 
called  it  the  Bay  Beautiful 
(Formosa)  or  the  Bay  of  Con- 
tent It  survives  as  a natural 
paradise,  despite  a luxury 
hotel  on  the  spot  where  the 
Norwegian  whaling  station 
once  stood,  and  foe  prosper- 
ous development  of  holiday 
homes  on  the  wooded  ter- 
races that  slope  down  to  the 
wide  arc  of  beaches.  Whales 
oask.  here  peacefully  nowa- 
days ;at  breeding  time.  On  a 
quiet  stretch  of  wetland  (a 
patched  a black  and 
white  fish  eagle  climbing  and 
fueling,  preparing  for  the 
strike,  when  he  takes  a fish 

Shi?13  ^9ns-  Blackwinged 
Stilt  probed  foe  sedge.  There 
* EockofSouth  African 
Shelduck,  with  brilliant  or- 
■»***«.  At  Robberg.  one 
of  the  many  dramatic  prom- 
,a  rock-rabbit 

A m°ngoose, 

allowed  a few  moments  later 
by  his  more  cautious  mate, 
ventured  across  our  path. 

JOHN  VALLINS 
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Matihew  Norrnan 


FROM  Ireland,  there 
comes  evidence  that 
Almighty  is  mel- 
!?  Winff.  Since  he  was  taken 
ul  before  Christmas,  there 
has  been  speculation  about 
the  health  of  Tony  O’Reilly, 
the  Heinz  boss  and  media 

tycoon  with  a large  stake  in 
the  Independent. 

Dr  O'Reilly  is  widely  ru- 
moured to  have  had  either  a 
heart  attack  ora  stroke  — 
and  bad  he  suffered  either, 
the  share  price  of  the  com- 
panies be  controls  would  be 
in  peril.  Dr  O'Reilly’s  PR 
people  insist  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  nn  ear 
infection,  and  this  line  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  man 
himself,  in  an  interview  he 
gave  in  Miami  to  his  own 
Irish  Independent.  It  was. 
he  insists,  "flu  complicated 
by  an  inner-ear  infection,’* 
— a combination  he  de- 
scribes as  “probably  a 
signal  from  the  Almighty 
that  it  is  time  to  review  the 
lifestyle”. 

You  see  what  I mean 
about  God  mellowing.  In 
the  old  days,  divine  warn- 
ings to  slow  down  were 
Invariably  card!  o- vascu- 
lar; now  they  are  aural.  No 
wonder  no  one  believes  in 
heU  any  more. 


A BITTER  DISPUTE 
has  broken  out  in 
America,  the  Jewish 
Chronicle  reports,  over  the 
publication  of  a brochure. 
Although  printed  18 
months  ago,  it  was  only  dis- 
seminated last  week  at  a 
fund-raising  dinner  for  the 
Bar-Han  University. 

The  row  surrounds  the 
identity  of  a young  man  pic- 
tured 12  times  hunched 
over  his  books  in  the  man- 
ner of  "a  model  student”. 
He  is  Ylgal  Amir,  the  assas- 
sin of  Yitzhak  Rabin. 


AS  REVEALED  here 
last  week,  my  friend 
Mandy  Monde  Ison  is 
now  the  head  of  Millbank. 
Labour's  campaign  HQ, 
and  there  is.  it  seems,  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done.  One  bright  young 
man  rang  Brent  Council's 
press  office  last  week,  after 
the  News  of  the  World  ran  a 
story  about  “barmy  Brent 
blowing  millions  on  potty 
projects”. 

Labour  wanted  details, 
he  said  officiously,  so  it 
could  defend  itself  if  these 
projects  are  raised  in 
future.  “I  couldn't  stop 
laughing.”  says  the  press 
officer  for  the  Tory-led 
council.  “When  I told  him. 
he  just  said  *Oh  shit’,  and 
hung  up.” 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to  those  of  you  who 
spotted  the  mistake 
so  cunningly  dropped  into 
Friday's  Diary.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  riots  pictured 
above  Norman  Tebbit's 
splendid  Sun  column  was, 
of  course.  France,  as  the 
paper  said,  and  not  Austria. 
All  the  clues  were  there,  so 
only  a complete  fool  could 
have  been  confused. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  deliberate  topo- 
logical errors  that  will 
eventually,  we  hope,  form  a 
lucrative  and  hilarious 
Christmas  stocking  Oiler. 
Keep  your  eyes  peeled  for 
more. 


A Major  mistake  and 
chance  lost  for  ever 


The  home  office 

handbook  for  security 
officers  on  how  to 
cope  with  bombs  has  be- 
come sadly  topical,  and  my 
eve  is  caught  by  Appendix E 
— “actions  to  be  taken  on 
receipt  of  a bomb  threat”. 
The  list  orquestions  to  ask 
if  a terrorist  rings  you  is 
exhaustive,  and  if  some 
appear  to  rely  heavily  on 
mutual  trust,  they  are 
excellent  for  all  that. 
Number  six  is  “Did  you 
place  the  bomb?”,  number 
eight  is  “What  is  your 
name?”  and  number  nine, 
my  own  favourite,  is  “What 
is  your  address?” 

Following  the 

Partick  Thistle  player 
who  was  sent  off  three 
times  during  a game  in 
which  he  played  no  part, 
there  is  yet  more  news  of 
eccentricity  in  Scottish 
football. 

Rangers  fan  Eddie  Cope- 
land has  been  convicted  for 
an  assault  that  ensued 

when  he  took  offence  at  the 

singing  ofa  Celtic  sup- 
porter  on  the  top  deck  ofa 
bus.  In  a bid  to  silence  the 
rival  fan.  Mr  Copeland 
threw  his  dog  at  him. 
According  to  the  prosecu- 
tor. he  missed  and  “the  dog 
hit  a window".  The  animal 
was  un  harmed,  while  Mr 
Copeland  also  got  off 
lightly  with  a year's 
probiition. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THERE  is  not  and  never 
was  a chance  of  the 
IRA's  capacity  for  vio- 
lence disappearing  mtn 

history.  Too  much  Semtex  and 
too  many  guns  are  piled  in  the 
back  roads  of  Cork  and 
Armagh  and.  no  doubt  the 
Home  Counties.  This  would 
have  continued  to  be  the  case, 
whatever  terms  of  “de-com- 
tmssioning"  had  been  agreed, 
and  whatever  undying  prom- 
ises had  preceded  the  ail-party 
talks.  Violence  was,  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  a potential  condi- 
tion of  existence  in  and  con- 
cerning Ireland,  whether  or 
not  any  given  batch  of  leaders 
has  agreed  to  end  it 
In  these  circumstances,  the 
British  demand  on  de-commis- 
sioning and  remmriation  was 
always  more  totemic  than  sub- 
stantive. If  it  had  bran  satis- 
fied, that  wouldn’t  have 


removed  the  threat  .of  vio- 
lence. For  ministers  to  talk 
about  not  negotiating  “when 
one  party  has  a gun  outside 
the  door”  may  have  sounded 
reasonable  but  posed,  in  feet, 
an  unreal  hypothesis.  The 
purpose  was  symbolic:  to 
make  the  IRA  eat  dirt.  That  is 
a diet  the  IRA  deserves  to 
have  stuffed  down  its  throat, 
but  it  had  almost  nothing  to 
do  with  effective  peace-mak- 
ing. Unmentioned  in  the 
Downing  Street  Declaration,  it 
was  a way  of  belatedly  recom- 
pensing the  people  most  put 
out  by  both  declaration  and 
framework  document,  the 
Ulster  Unionists. 

However,  the  demand  was 
inconsistent  with  the  strategy 
Major  had  already  adopted. 
This  was,  bravely  and  irregu- 
larly, to  override  the  Unionist 
veto  on  political  progress. 
Major’s  text  was  that  Britain 
no  longer  entertained  a “self- 
ish” interest  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Deciding  to  devote  him- 
self to  a new  way  of  peace,  be 
was  prepared  to  shatter  icons. 
He  liberated  TiiTwapW*  from  the 
past  and  sought  to  bypass  old 
entanglements.  Ulster,  he 
ynartp  plain,  HO  InrfHT  hag  the 
same  eternal  place  as  Corn- 
wall or  Wales  in  British  think- 
ing. Its  connection  was  contin- 


gent, and  he  would  not  strive 
to  keep  It  alive  against  any 
majority  inclination  that  dis- 
closed Itself  tn  the  future. 

This  was  a remarkable  shift 
It  was  not  however,  a betrayal 
of  the  Ulster  majority.  Behind 
it  stood  the  unequivocal  asser- 
tion that  the  majority  would 
be  (Mended.  It  proposed  a new 
way-  forward  whereby  the 
mainland  polity,  entering  an 


alliance  with  the  Dublin  gov- 
ernment, simultaneously 
defended  the  status  quo  while 
acknowledging  that  if  the  will 
of  the  people  changed.  It  might 
not  last  for  ever.  The  logic  of 
this  was  that  London  would 
talk  to  Sinn  Fein  even  though 
the  IRA  threat  could  plainly 
not  be  definitively  written  out 
of  the  script 

The  point  of  the  strategy 
was  to  create  a new  reality 
that  might  lead  to  a political 
settlement  It  could  never  or- 
dain that  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence was  wiped  off  the 
agenda,  but  it  could  make  the 
cost  of  violence,  to  the  IRA 
ever  more  unsustainable.  If 
all-party  talks  began,  in  paral- 
lel with  rather  than  preceded 
by  de-commissioning,  they 
would  he  another  step  for- 
ward, a proof  that  the  momen- 
tum of  peace  could  be  pre- 
served, a way  of  further 


bedding  down  a new  status 
quo.  It  is  a great  tragedy  that 
they  did  not  occur.  If  they  had, 
there  would  have  been  no 
South  Quay  bomb.  There 
might,  it  is  true,  have  been  a 
later  bomb  somewhere  else. 
But  if  the  logic  of  the  Major 
strategy  had  been  pursued, 
both  to  protect  Unionist  rights 
and  recognise  Nationalist  as- 
pirations, it  would  have  ended 
by  marginalising  the  IRA 

So  it  is  tragic  that  the  logic 
was  suspended.  The  South 

Quay  bomb  was  an  IRA 
obscenity.  Nobody  else  takes  a 
scintilla  of  the  blame.  By  deto- 
nating it,  moreover,  the  IRA 
hac  eliminated  the  fthangp  of 
Major  resuming  the  line  he 
was  pursuing.  His  own  party 
and  his  own  instincts,  quite 
separate  from  the  Unionists 
and  their  control  over  his  par- 
liamentary position,  will  now 
combine  against  permitting 
the  kind  of  slow,  slinky 
manoeuvres  he  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  constructively 
engaged  in.  For  now  that  this 
appalling  act  of  violence  has 
been  carried  out,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  democratic  politi- 
cian could  fan  to  demand  from 
Simx  Fein,  before  resuming 
political  dialogue,  a more 
rigorous  renunciation  than 
they've  ever  made  up  to  now. 
This  must  mean  that  the 
chances  of  resuming  the  peace 
process  are  slender.  It  seems 
most  likely,  long  though  it  will 
be  denied,  that  Mr  Major's 
strategy  has  been  destroyed, 
along  with  Gerry  Adams,  in 
whom  lay  the  best  hope  of 
making  it  work. 

If  my  analysis  Is  correct,  it 
says  something  grave  about 
the  British  political  process.  If 
the  dft-rammiadinmteg  demand 
was,  in  the  real  world,  a 
chimera,  then  this  whole  polit- 
ical edifice  Mr  Major  con- 


structed was  not  well  served 
by,  it  It  was  invented  to  satisfy 

the  Unionists,  who  were  thus 
able  to  impose  their  view  on 
the  entire  negotiating  proce- 
dure, and  almost  the  entire 
House  of  Commons. 

Hie  House  of  Commons  is 
important  It  has  been  a place 
of  reliable  consensus  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
peace  process.  But  we  begin  to 
see  the  weaknesses  of  this 
There  was  a huge  majority  for 
the  process,  and  thus  far  the 
adventurous  modifications  it 
made  on  time-honoured  Brit- 
ish attitudes  to  Ulster.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  given  the  sym- 
bolic nature  of  the  required 
de-commissioning,  that  the 
majority,  given  a free  hand, 
would  have  allowed  that  to 
stop  the  process  dead.  IT  the 
Government  had  found 
another  way.  of  dealing  with  it, 
Mr  Major  would  have  secured 
the  certain  agreement  of  most 
MPs.  But  at  the  last,  he  ran 
away  from  his  own  logic.  In- 
stead of  assembling  a critical 
mass  of  British  politicians 
behind  a process  that  posed  no 
genuine  threat  to  the  Unionist 
constituency,  he  let  the  Union- 
ists draw  their  line  in  the 
sand. 

We  know  one  reason  why 
this  happened.  The  Tories 
feared  for  their  position.  En- 
joying a vast  majority  for 
their  Irish  policy,  they  were 
and  are  vulnerable  on  every 
other  policy.  Such  is  the  grim 
arithmetic  of  political  prior- 
ities. But,  over  Northern 
Ireland,  they  had  started 
something  brilliant,  and 
sustained  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  against  many  malign! 
ties.  Its  enemies  were  denied 
their  opportunity.  But  now 
that  they  have  seized  it,  the 
moment  may  not  recur  for 
years. 


We  mustn’t  be  panicked  by  the  IRA  bomb  into  ending  dialogue,  argues  Mo  Mowlam 

Talk  peace  back  to  life 


After  527  days, 
the  IRA  ceasefire 
ended  with  a vio- 
lence that  shocked 
us  all.  Perhaps 
people  unfamiliar  with  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  peace 
process  who  bad  come  to  as- 
sume that  peace  alone  would 
be  enough  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. will  be  more  shocked 
than  most  Those  who  have 
followed  closely  will  know  the 
process  has  been  fragile  for 
months.  Despite  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  many  of 
the  difficult  issues  have  yet  to 
be  properly  addressed. 

The  first  of  those  has  been 
how  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary confidence  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  negotiating 
table.  After  Friday,  this  will 
be  an  even  greater  task.  The 
question  now  is:  how  can  we 
regain  the  momentum? 

The  biggest  push  has  to 
come  from  the  British  and 
Irish  governments  working 


together.  The  most  successful 
steps  in  the  peace  process  so 
far  — the  Downing  Street  Dec- 
laration and  Joint  Frame- 
work Document  — have  come 
from  a twin  approach. 

As  part  of  Labour’s  bi-parti- 
san approach  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  help  both  govern- 
ments to  move  forward  be- 
yond this  appalling  setback. 

We  cannot  just  go  back 
three  days  and  pretend  that 
nothing  has  happened.  But 
neither  can  we  hang  our 
heads  in  defeat  Sinn  Ffein 
must  commit  themselves  to  a 
genuine  ceasefire.  And  Sena- 
tor Mitchell's  six  principles  to 
build  confidence  should  now 
clearly  be  accepted  by  Sinn 
Feta 

If  such  assurances  are 
received  from  Sinn  Fein  then 
the  options  ,to  achieve  all- 
party talks  remain.  Among 
those  are  the  route  of  an  elec- 
toral process  or  mechanism. 
We  know  this  is  a contentious 


option.  We  have  stressed  that 
the  concerns  of  the  national- 
ist community  — who  fear  a 
return  to  the  excesses  of  ma- 
jority rule  — must  be 
addressed  and  overcome. 

, Other  options  too  have*  been 
put  on  the  table,  such  as,  the 
report  of  Senator  Mitchell  or 
the  Government's  contention 
that  a start  be  made  to  the 
decommissioning  of  paramili- 
tary weapons.  That  was  ruled 
out  in  the  senator's  report  on 
the  basis  that  the  paramili- 
tary groups  would  not  do  it 
John  Hume  spoke  yesterday 
of  his  Idea  for  a referendum. 
What  we  have  emphasised  is 
that  no  option  can  proceed 
without  the  broad  agreement 
of  all  parties. 

Achieving  that  agreement 
was  the  original  remit  of  the 
twin-track  talks  process.  That 
should  continue  to  be  the 
focus  of  the  two  governments 
and  we  welcome  their  com- 
mitment to  maintain  the 


Buying  his  way  to  power:  presidential  hopeful  Steve  Forbes  mock 

Last  night’s  Iowa  Republican  poll  was  dominated 
by  calls  for  a flat  tax.  But  its  appeal  goes  far 
beyond  economics,  writes  Jonathan  Freedland 

Powerfully  simple 


IT  HAS  taken  just  two 
words  to  transform  tbe  US 
election  of  1996  from  a big 
yawn  into  a gripping  polit- 
ical cliffhanger.  Taken  alone, 
each  of  them  is  as  dull  as  the 
experts  said  this  year's  presi- 
dential race  would  be.  But 
together,  as  last  night's  result 
in  Iowa  proved,  they  have 
turned  the  contest  into 
dynamite. 

The  words  in  question  are 
ait  tax.  and  they  have  pro- 
pelled a previously-unknown 
multi-millionaire  publishing 
heir  into  the  first  rank  of 


Republicans  seeking  toe  nomi- 
nation to  challenge  Bill  CUn- 
ton  in  November.  Armed  with 
that  single  idea,  and  bottom- 
less pockets.  Malcolm  "Steve” 
Forbes  has  reshaped  the 
Republican  race  — putting 
himself  neck-and-neck  with 
previous  frontrunner  Bob 
Dote  in  next  week’s  crucial 
contest  in  New  Hampshire. 

But  Forbes  and  his  flat  tax 
have  done  something  much 
more  profound,  too:  they  have 
struck  n vein  that  runs  deep 
within  contemporary  Ameri- 
can culture. 


The  candidate  promotes  his 
big  Idea  is  30-second  ads  by 
bolding  up  toe  existing  US 
tax-code,  a document  so 
packed  with  arcane  rules  and 
exceptions  that  it’s  thicker 
than  a telephone  book.  He 
tears  toe  thing  into  shreds 
before  brandishing  a.  single 
sheet  of  paper  — the  tax  form 
according  to  President 
Forbes. 

His  plan  is  to  sweep  away 
the  whole,  progressive  edifice 
of  different  rates  for  different 
taxpayers  and  replace  it  with 
a single  rate,  one  size  fits  alL 


search  for  peace  in  dialogue 
with  those  parties  in  North- 
ern Ireland  who  are  commit- 
ted to  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic methods. 

Friday's  bomb  means  that 
unless  and  until  Sinn  Ftein 
succeed  in  re-establishing  toe 
ceasefire,  they  will  not  be 
brought  into  this  process. 

Over  this  weekend  I spoke 
to  many  people  who  feared 
that  toe  peace  process  had 
bran  set  back  two  years.  It  is 
dear  from  the  two  govern- 
ments that  they  are  deter- 
mined not  to  let  that  happen 
and  to  build  on  toe  progress 
made  so  far.  But  it  is  equally 
dear  that  things  cannot  sim- 
ply revert  to  bow  they  were 
before  Friday.  Security  will 
be  stepped  up  in  Britain  and 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  IRA 
are  now  a live  threat  again. 
For  toe  protagonists  in  toe 
peace  process,  that  changes 
perceptions  and  destroys  con- 
fidence. That  will  have  to  be 


Everyone  pays  17  per  cent, 
whether  they're  a publishing 
tycoon  or  his  chauffeur. 

Forbes’s  Republican  rivals 
have  wasted  no  time  flatten- 
ing the  flat  tax.  One  has 
branded  it  “truly  nutty", 
daiming  it  will  bring  in  so 
much  less  revenue,  toe  gov- 
ernment will  run  out  of 
money.  Populist  firebreatoer 
Pat  Buchanan  targets  toe  flat 
tax’s  exemption  of  all  income 
derived  from  interest  stocks 
and  inheritance  — meaning 
that  Forbes  would  pay  no  tax. 
while  his  chauffeur  would 
pay  plenty.  Forbes  defends 
the  disparity  by  noting  that 
businesses  have  already  paid 
corporate  tax  and  shouldn't 
be  taxed  twice-  Buchanan 


slowly  and  painstakingly 
restored. 

In  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday  everyone  spoke  an- 
grily of  their  contempt  for 
those  responsible  for  the 
bomb.  But  the  atmosphere 
was  also  one  of  sadness.  In 
Northern  Ireland  that  is  pal- 
pable — especially  among 
young  people.  Their  expres- 
sions of  fear  and  disappoint- 
ment tell  us  that  we  cannot 
slide  back  into  the  old  ways. 

Labour  will  work  to  help 
pick  up  the  pieces.  I am  visit- 
ing Dublin  tomorrow  to  talk 
with  the  government  there 
about  how  the  momentum 
can  be  re-established.  We  all 
have  to  redouble  our  efforts 
in  a renewed  spirit  of  co- 
operation to  encourage  agree- 
ment and  to  get  the  peace 
process  back  on  the  rails. 


says  it  sounds  like  something 
“dreamed  up  by  the  boys  at 
the  yacht  basin.” 

And  yet  these  arguments 
miss  the  essential  point  about 
the  flat  tax.  For  the  core  of  its 
appeal  is  not  economics. 

“If  s simplicity, ” says  Mary 
Day.  an  advertising  sales- 
woman in  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
wfao’d  heard  Forbes  address  a 
group  of  business  people.  ‘T 
like  toe  feet  that  it  would  take 
a quick  amount  of  time  to  fill 
in,  and  I could  make  out  my 
own  tax  without  going  to  an 
accountant,”  she  says. 

This  is  why  Forbes  gets  a 
cheer  when  he  says  tax 
returns  in  a Forbes  adminis- 
tration will  fit  cm  a postcard. 
Americans  hate  their  current 
system  not  because  it's  partic- 
ularly unfair,  but  because  ifs 
baffling!  y complex.  The  sheer 
power  of  simplicity  is  what 
Forbes's  critics  have  underes- 
timated. People  understand 
his  idea,  so  they  like  it 

The  flat  tax  is  not  the  first 
example.  The  hit  notion  in 
jurisprudence  in  1994  was 
Three  Strikes  and  You're  Out 
— a proposal  since  exported 
to  Britain.  As  a matter  of 
legal  procedure,  Three 
Strikes  has  proved  to  be  a 
disaster  involving,  in  two  un- 
related cases,  the  lifetime  in- 
carceration of  one  man  for 
stealing  a slice  of  pizza  and 
another  for  swiping  two  cook- 
ies, But  the  slogan  gathered 
force  — and  was  eventually 
co-opted  by  toe  president  — 
chiefly  because  it  was  in- 
stantly intelligible. 

This  is  partly  toe  politics  of 
a soundbite  culture,  in  which 
ideas  score  if  they  are  redu- 
cible to  a grabby  headline. 
But  in  America  at  least,  it  is 
also  indicative  of  a draper 
shift.  For  the  US  is  in  thrall  to 
a new  cult  of  simplicity,  in 
which  the  very  word  has  be- 
come a synonym  for  virtue. 

You  see  the  evidence  in 


Mo  Mowlam  Is  shadow 
spokesperson  for  Northern 
Ireland 


supermarkets  that  stock 
simple,  light  items  in  no-non- 
sense  packaging;  or  on  restau- 
rant menus  that-  boast  of 
wilted  spinach,  wood-pressed 
apple  juice  or  barrel-aged 
white  wine.  Such  language  is 
deployed  to  evoke  an  earlier, 
more  authentic  era,  before 
machines  and  hi-tech  process 
mg.  when  food  was  produced 
by  human  hand  in  a way 
everyone  could  understand. 

Something  similar  has  hap- 
pened to  music,  now  that 
every  band  of  note  is  obliged 
to  recast  its  work  Unplugged. 
Clearly,  rebelling  against  toe 
industry's  prior  domination 
by  synthetic  technology,  audi- 
ences are  demanding  a more 
natural,  simpler  sound.  The 
once  mega-decibel  voice  of 
Bruce  Springsteen  is  now 
heard  in  small  venues  accom- 
panied by  just  an  acoustic 
guitar  and  a mouth-organ. 
The  Rolling  Stones  new 
album  is  a pared-down  effort 
called  Stripped 

Fashion  is  equally  affected 
as  designers  puzzle  over  sell- 
ing new  lines  to'  customers 
who  for  most  of  the  nineties 
have  demanded  the  simple, 
classic  look.  Mary  Day  buys 
only  black  clothes  — so 
they’ll  all  match  each  other. 
'It's  simple,’'  she  says. 

Car  mechanics  report  de- 
mands from  motorists  for 
ears  with  fewer  sensors  and 
computerised  gadgets.  They 
want  old-fashioned  machines 
they  can  understand. 

The  high  priests  of  this  cult 
are  the  gurus  of  the  Living 
Simply  movement,  concen- 
trated in  Seattle  and  toe  Pa- 
cific northwest  of  the  US. 
They1  have  inspired  growing 
numbers  of  “downshifters"  to 
get  by  on  less  money,  living 
simpler,  more  fulfilling  lives. 
Books  like  Voluntary  Sim- 
plicity have  become  surprise 
bestsellers  while  the  Trends 
Research  Institute  predicts 
that  by  the  year  2000,  15  per 
cent  of  thirty  and  fortyso- 
methings  will  form  a “sim- 
plicity market",  buying 
cheap,  long-lasting  goods. 

Much  of  this  collapses  into 
nostalgia,  with  Americans 
venerating  a simpler  past 
tfhafs  why  toe  Waltons’  mu- 
seum in  Virginia  is  such  a 
success).  At  its  heart  it  is  a 
reaction  against  those  forces 
of  modern  life — cybertechno- 
logy, the  global  market  — 
which  have  shaken  the  old 
verities.  Recoding  from  toe 
new  and  scary,  Americans 
are  clinging  to  what  they 
know  — and  what  they  under- 
stand. And  Steve  Forbes 
understands  that  only  too 
well. 


At  last,  a break 
in  the  storm 
against  unions 


Paul  Foot 


AT  LAST,  from  Liver- 
pool. comes  a blast  of 
industrial  defiance. 
Mersey  dockers  have  been  on 
strike  since  the  end  of 
September.  An  agency  which 
employed  80  younger  dockers 
sacked  one  of  them  for  refus- 
ing to  work  overtime  because 
his  wife  was  coming  home 
from  hospital  with  a new 
baby.  The  young  man’s  mates 
protested,  and  they  too  were 
sacked.  A picket  line  was 
thrown  up  outside  the  docks. 
When  the  500  dockers  came  to 
work  the  next  day  they 
refused  to  cross  it  The  Mer- 
sey Docks  and  Harbour  Com- 
pany sacked  them  too. 

The  employers'  behaviour 
was  typical.  Boosted  by  high 
unemployment  and  the  That- 
cher/Major revival  of  the  19th 
century  combination  laws, 
employers  treat  workers  and 
unions  with  contempt.  Terri- 
fied for  their  assets,  union 
leaders  shrink  from  action  to 
protect  their  members.  Work- 
place bullying  follows  sack- 
ings in  an  endless  cycle  of 
exploitation.  Although  the 
dockers'  union,  the  T&GWU. 
refused  official  backing,  they 
set  up  regular  picket  lines 
and  started  a vigorous  cam- 
paign to  defend  their  jobs. 
-Household  incomes  have  been 
slashed,  yet  the  dockers' 
-wives  have  enthusiastically 
joined  toe  picket  lines.  Do- 
reen McNally,  whose  hus- 
band has  been  a Mersey 
docker  for  28  years,  chairs  an 
organisation  called  Women 
on  toe  Waterfront  “Most  of 
us  are  past  our  sell-by  date." 
she  tells  me,  "so  we  thought 
we'd  have  a name  like 
WOW!”.  All  three  elected 
councils  in  and  around  the 
city  back  the  dockers.  The 
Searchers  have  given  a free 
concert,  and  daily  donations 
have  been  fantastic.  As  usual, 
the  people  who  have  the  least 
give  the  most  The  most  in- 
spiring feature  of  this  dispute 
has  been  its  internationalism. 
Merseyside  dockers  have 
travelled  all  over  the  world  to 
drum  up  support  Two  ships 
bound  for  Liverpool  have  al- 
ready been  turned  away  after 
action  by  dockers’  unions 
abroad,  and  many  more 
which  have  been  loaded  by 
Mersey  Docks  newly- 
recruited  scab  workforce 
have  been  boycotted  in  for- 
eign ports.  On  Tuesday  next 
week  the  strikers  host  an  in- 
ternational conference  of  fel- 
low dockworkers.  Delegates 
from  47  countries  are  due  to 
attend. 

The  directors  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Company 
had  planned  to  shuffle  off  toe 
awkward  dispute  before  an- 
nouncing their  profits  next 
week.  Like  all  employers 


nowadays,  they  assumed  that 
workers  are  easily  bought. 
They  offered  golden  hand- 
shakes of  £25.000  if  the  dock- 
ers would  leave  their  Jobs. 
The  result  of  the  ballot  was 
announced  Last  Friday.  For. 
50:  against  271.  This  was  a 
terrible  shock  for  the  employ- 
ers. The  dockers  meant  what 
they  said!  Their  only  demand 
is  to  be  reinstated  in  the  jobs 
from  which  they  were  so 
shamefully  dismissed.  Mer- 
sey Docks  and  Harbour  Com- 
pany's share  price  dropped 
34p  and  £30m  was  wiped  off 
its  market  value.  The  dockers 
are  jubilant  and  are  planning 
a campaign  to  blockade  the 
entire  port.  1 find  all  this 
exhilarating;  not  just  because 
offensive  employers  have 
been  stopped  in  their  tracks 
but  because  of  the  transfor- 
mation in  the  Lives  of  the 
dockers  and  their  families. 
When  Doreen  McNally  spoke 
at  the  first  city  rally  for  the 
dockers,  she  said  that  every- 
one involved  had  discovered  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  dig- 
nity. This  is  all  of  profound 
interest,  I suggest,  to  every- 
one interested  in  how  people 
live  and  work.  Yet  it  is 
avoided  by  almost  all  the 
media.  When  working  people 
are  passive,  they  are  patron- 
ised and  insulted.  When  they 
are  active,  they  are  ignored. 

IT’S  usually  a pleasure  to 
see  Tory  ministers  humili- 
ated in  the  courts,  but  be- 
ware the  notion  that  judges 
are  always  preferable  to 
elected  politicians.  They 
come  almost  exclusively  from 
upper  class  backgrounds,  and 
their  prejudices  often  show. 
One  man  who  discovered  this 
was  David  Bookbinder,  for- 
mer leader  of  Derbyshire 
County  Council.  Io  1989.  after 
a series  of  rabid  attacks  on 
him  and  his  council  in  toe 
Murdoch-owned  Sunday 
Times,  the  ruling  Labour 
group  in  Derbyshire  decided 
to  switch  advertising  for 
teachers'  posts  from  toe  Mur- 
doch-owned Tiroe9  Educa- 
tional Supplement  to  The 
Guardian. 

You  might  think  that  such  a 
decision  about  council  money 
was  a matter  for  elected  coun- 
cillors, but  no.  Murdoch's 
newspapers  took  toe  case  to 
toe  divisional  court  where 
Lord  Justice  Watkins  worked 
himself  up  into  a frenzy  of 
rage  against  Bookbinder. 
Though  there  was  no  legal 
precedent  the  switching  of 
the  advertisements  was  held 
to  be  “unlawful".  Watkins's 
strident  language  was  a dear 
invitation  to  the  District 
Auditor  to  surcharge  Book- 
binder and  toe  other  leading 
councillors.  Now  nearly  six 
years  later  comes  toe  District 
Auditor's  report  which, 
though  critical  of  the  council, 
finds  no  “wilful  misconduct” 
by  anyone  and  no  case  for  a 
surcharge.  The  costs  to  Der- 
byshire ratepayers  for  this 
clash  between  elected  council- 
lors and  unelected  judiciary 
are  as  fellows:  for  switching 
the  ads.  £6.500:  for  the  court 
case,  £123,500;  plus  of  course 
the  unknown  costs  of  the  long 
auditor's  investigation. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Patrick  Ludlow 


A toff  in  aspic 


FEW  ACTORS  have 
ever  had  a longer 
run  than  Patrick 
Ludlow.  whose 
career  spanned  most 
of  the  century  and  who  has 
died  aged  92.  In  1918-19  he  was 
the  toast  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre  (and  later  of  Broad- 
way) as  Midshipman  Wing 
Eden  in  The  Luck  Of  The 
Navy.  In  1934-33  he  had  Lon- 
don in  stitches  as  the  gawky, 
frowning,  hare-kneed  and  ab- 
surdly indignant  Boy  Scout 
hero  of  the  much-mocked 
Young  England  at  the  Vic- 
toria Palace,  which  for  oyer  a 
year  it  was  the  feshion  to  jeer. 
Anri  in  1987.  with  only  a 
"dozen  or  16  lines"  to  speak 
as  the  butler  Merriman  in 
Donald  Sinden's  revival  of 
The  Importance  Of  Being  Ear- 
nest at  the  Royalty,  the  old 
actor  upstaged  the  rest  of  a 
starry  cast  on  every  entry. 

At  84  he  looked  and  played 
the  tiny  part  as  to  the  manner 
bom.  He  had  authority,  pres- 
ence and  the  hang-dog  fea- 
tures of  a revered  retainer, 
and  he  wore  his  own  pre-war 
tails  and  white  gloves  (rather 
than  anything  offered  by  the 
theatrical  costumier)  with  an 
easy  elegance. 

Ludlow  — the  son  of  a Lon- 
don solicitor  and  grandson  of 
the  engineer  who  built  the 
Sutton  Coldfield  railway  — 
had  been  pushed  on  to  the 
West  End  stage  while  still  at 
prep  school  by  his  formidable 
Mrs  Worthington-type 
mother.  He  was  educated  at 
University  College  School. 
Hampstead,  but  because  of 
his  youthfUl  appearances  on 
the  West  End  stage  a govern- 1 
ess  was  also  employed.  I 


His  wardrobe  had  been  ac- 
quired for  the  kind  of  light 
comedy  which  thrived  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  and  which  he 
tried  as  actor-manager,  co- 
author and  director  to  keep 
going  through  the  1940s.  al- 
though by  then  it  had  dearly 
fallen  from  fashion. 

These  theatrical  frolics 
bore  such  titles  as  Polly  With 
A Past.  Compromising 
Daphne,  By  Candlelight, 
Strictly  Personal  (known  in 
Paris  as  Moumou  before  Lud- 
low got  hold  of  it),  This  Thing 
Called  Love.  The  Anonymous 
Lover  and  The  Upper  Crust 

What  fascinated  him  about 
such  socially  Insignificant 


The  new  naturalism 
demanded  polish, 
poise  and  an  exact 
sense  of  how  to 
throw  away  a line 


plays  was  that  to  act  them  ef- 
fectively you  had  to  know 
how  to  do  very  little  to  the 
maximum  effect  Having  been 
Sir  Charles  Hawtrey’s  juve- 
nile lead  at  the  St  James's  in 
1920  — the  year  in  which  the 
Guitrys,  pere  et  fils,  showed 
Loudon  playgoers  how  the 
French  did  it  — Ludlow  be- 
lieved he  knew. 

No  gestures,  no  grimaces, 
no  rhetoric,  no  rushing  about; 
the  new  naturalism  de- 
manded polish,  poise,  tech- 
nique, discipline  and  an  exact 
sense  of  how  to  throw  away  a 
Line.  Frederick  Lonsdale  and 


Noel  Coward  (Ludlow  had 
been  at  Madam  Conti's  with 
Coward)  wrote  the  best  plays 
of  this  kind:  Ronald  Squire 
and  Hugh  Williams  were  the 
most  exemplary  interpreters 

of  an  art  which  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  Hick  of  a 
monocle  or  the  dick  of  a ciga- 
rette case. 

To  the  end  Ludlow  would 
light  a cigarette  from  a 1930s 
cigarette  case  over  a glass  of 
dry  Madeira  before  lunch  at 
the  Garrick  as  if  he  were  still 
In  one  of  Hawtrey’s  or  Lons- 
dale's comedies.  If  ever  Lons- 
dale is  dredged  up  today,  it  is 
the  writing  which  we  are  apt 
to  blame  for  the  apparent 
thinness,  but  if  we  stUl  had 
the  actors . . . who  knows? 

As  Juvenile  leads  and  dash- 
ing young  suitors,  pompous 
asses  and  titled  men  about 
town,  Ludlow  was  in  his 
element  in  such  such  stuff  be- 
tween the  wars.  Clothes  hung 
correctly  about  his  tall,  lean 
figure  with  the  slightly 
rounded  shoulders  and  he 
was  always  impeccably 
groomed. 

He  got  the  hang  of  looking, 
sounding  and  behaving  like  a 
lord  so  precisely  (or  as  lords 
were  supposed  to  seem  at  that 
time)  that  at  least  one  May- 
fair  hostess  took  him  to  be 
one  and  asked  him  to  her  next 
dinnerparty. 

When  he  realised  over  cock- 
tails that  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding,  he  smiled 
apologetically  — Ludlow  had 
a warm,  wide,  aristocratic 
grin  — and  announced  he  was 
just  mister;  he  found  himself 
suddenly  out  in  the  street  in 
white  tie  and  tails  and  won- 
dering where  to  dine. 


His  peers  on  stage  or  screen 
might  not  have  made  him  a 
star  — C Aubrey  Smith  had 
got  to  Hollywood  some  years 
before  Ludlow  — but  he  could 
be  counted  on  to  carry  on  like 
a gentleman.  He  played  Lord 
Henry  in  the  Broadway  pre- 
miere of  Coward's  Bitter 
Sweet,  and  the  Americans 
took  to  his  toffs  — and  his 
authoritative  English  voice  — 
straightaway.  Not  all  his  act- 
ing, though,  was  lounge- 
lizardly. 

Lilian  Baylis  may  have 
turned  him  down  for  the  Old 
Vic  (influenced  no  doubt  by 
that  Scoutmaster  in  Young 
England  which  everybody 
saw  more  than  once),  but  be 
played  Cassius  in  Julius  Cae- 
sar for  New  York  Television 
in  1939  and  rated  it  his 
favourite  part  and  in  the  Lon- 
don blitz  while  all  the  other 
theatres  closed  he  joined  Rob- 
ert Atkins  for  a Shakespear- 
ian season  at  the  Vaudeville 
before  going  off  to  entertain 
the  troops  at  home  and 
overseas. 

He  ran  post-war  reps  at 
Maidstone  (where  Joan  Col- 
lins swept  his  stage  “beauti- 
fully” as  assistant  stage  man- 
ager) and  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  in  the  1950s  ventured  into 
what  was  then  considered  foe 
avant-garde  (Cocteau's  The 
Respectable  Prostitute,  Gen- 
et’s The  Balcony)  but  it  was 
drawing  room  comedy  to 
which  he  was  drawn  back 
again  and  again. 

In  his  seventies  he  turned 
to  theatrical  journalism.  He 
wrote  hundreds  of  weekly 
articles  for  syndicated  theatre 
programmes,  which  led  him 
to  publish  a book  of  memoirs. 


Acting  the  part . . . the  impeccable  Patrick  Ludlow 


Bloody  Ludlow,  about  his  1 
career,  and  his  ancestry. 
Whether  he  was  the  longest 
serving  actor  on  foe  stage  — 
he  played  John  in  Peter  Pan 
(1915)  and  acted  for  the  last 
time  in  foe  premiere  of  A Tale 
Of  Two  Cities  (Royalty  1988) 
— not  many  actors  as  old  and 
afflicted  by  deafhess  as  Lud- 
low keep  their  wits,  humour, 
manners,  dignity  and  amibi- 
tion.  He  was  still  posting 


Eric  Shorter 


Chaim  Pearl 


Ellis  Hillman 


Old-school  cleric 


CHAIM  PEARL,  who 
has  died  aged  76,  was 
a rabbi  who  was  con- 
sidered so  danger- 
ously modern  that  he  was  old 
fashioned.  He  came  from  an 
age  when  Anglo-Jewish  cler- 
gymen were  called  the  Rev, 
wore  dog  collars- but  no 
beards  and  sometimes  even 
went  without  hats. 

His  trouble  was  that  along 
with  his  learning  went  his 
teaching,  and  to  a later,  more 
fundamentalist,  generation 
that  was  dangerous  — be- 
cause he  also  questioned.  In 
his  days  in  the  Anglo-Jewish 
ministry,  he  called  himself  or- 
thodox. Thirty  years  ago,  that 
label  changed  to  conservative 
— a kind  of  halfway  house  in 
Jewish  religious  terms  be- 
tween orthodoxy  and  reform 
— known  in  Britain  and  Is- 
rael as  masorti  (tradition). 

Indeed,  in  1960  he  was  the 
unwitting  catalyst  to  the 
movement's  establishment  in 


this  country.  He  succeeded 
the  man  who  became  Its 
founder,  Rabbi  Dr  Louis  Ja- 
cobs, as  minister  of  Bays- 
water’s  fashionable  orthodox 
New  West  End  Synagogue.  It 
was  foe  first  in  a chain  of 
events  which  still  has  reper- 
cussions today. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Liver- 
pool, Pearl  took  degrees  In 
philosophy  and  in  Hebrew, 
Aramaic  and  Syriac  at  Lon- 


don University,  and  did  a PhD 
on  The  Medieval  Jewish 


on  The  Medieval  Jewish 
Mind.  His  first  post  as  a rabbi 
was  as  assistant  minister  at 
the  Liverpool  Central  Syna- 
gogue. He  spent  foe  war  work- 
ing at  a Jewish  hostel  in, 
Wales,  but  in  1945  he  went  to 
Birmingham's  Singers  Hill 
congregation,  a community 
which  suited  his  tastes  for  an 
English-style  orthodox  ser- 
vice. complete  with  top-hatted 
wardens  and  a mixed  choir. 

In  those  days,  foe  New  West 
End  was  Singers  Hill  writ 


large,  so  his  move  there  15 
years  later  was  a natural 
transition.  The  size  of  its  con- 
gregation was  declining,  but 
it  had  been  foe  most  fashion- 
able synagogue  in  London  — 
a role,  ironically,  it  is  cur- 
rently regaining  — scene  of 
countless  Jewish  “society” 
weddings.  He  fitted  it  — and 
it  fitted  him  like  the  ber- . 
etta  he  wore  at  services.  i 

What  didn't  suit  him  were 
the  moves  towards  greater  or- 
thodoxy that  led  to  what  was 
very  close  to  a religious 
schism  four  years  after  his 
arrival.  Pearl  felt  he  could  not 
implement  his  ideas  on  Jew- 
ish education  and  was  treated 
"as  an  office  boy”  by  the  con- 
gregation's parent  body,  foe 
United  Synagogue.  He  left  to 
serve  foe  conservative  Adath 
Israel  synagogue  at  River- 
dale,  New  York.  His  commu- 
nity decided  that  his  prede- 
cessor, Louis  Jacobs,  should 
return.  The  move  was  hotly 
opposed  by  the  then  Chief 
Rabbi  — because  Jacobs,  like 
Pearl,  had  disputed  the  ortho- 
dox belief  that  every  word  of 
foe  Torah  was  dictated  by 
God. 

Refused  the  pulpit,  Jacobs 
formed  his  own  congregation 
which  became  foe  model  for 
foe  masorti  movement,  while 
Pearl  thrived  in  Riverdale's  in- 
tensely Jewish  environment, 
where  he  could  use  his  skills 
as  a teacher.  He  wrote  books, 
was  an  editor  of  the  EnycLopae- 
dia  Of  Judaism  and  foe  Jewish 
Bible  Quarterly  and  co-auth- 
ored  A Guide  To  Jewish 
Knowledge-  He  produced  com- 
mentaries on  foe  Pentateuch,  a 
study  on  the  13th  century  phi- 
losopher, Rashi,  and  the  clas- 
sic Book  Of  Jewish  Folklore 
And  Legend.  For  foe  last  15 
years,  he  lived  in  Israel.  He 
leaves  his  wife  Anita,  three 
sons  and  a daughter. 


ELLIS  Hillman,  who 
has  died  aged  68,  was 
a long-term  figure  on 
the  left  in  London's 
local  government  arena.  In- 
tended for  a religious  career, 
he  struck  out  into  a life  which 
could  be  quirky,  zany,  but 
which  never  moved  too  far 
away  from  foe  conformity  de- 
manded of  a future  Labour 
councillor  who  wished  to 
chair  limitless  committees. 

Ellis  was  a small,  enthusi- 
astic Jewish  teenager  when 
be  tried  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  fortified  West  London 
headquarters  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  Party 
sometime  in  1944.  The  RCP,  a 
Trotskyist  grouping,  had 
apparently  procured  a few 
dozen  rifles  to  lead  the  armed 
proletarian  struggle  — unfor- 
tunately for  them,  most  of  the 
active  proletariat  were  them- 
selves away  fighting  fescism. 
So  the  revolution  was 
"postponed”. 

Offered  a police  amnesty, 
the  RCP  managed  to  get  to  foe 
wrong  police  station  and 
throw  foe  nervous  constabu- , 
lary  there  into  bewildered 
confusion.  One  or  two  of  these 
bizarre  revolutionaries  | 
remain  and  remember  Hill- . 
man  with  humour,  even  if 
they  did  reject  his  earnest  i 
youthful  plea  for 
membership. 

This  scenario  was  typical  of 
Hillman's  life.  One  side  of 
him  always  wanted  to  join 
“the  gang  that  couldn’t  shoot 
straight."  The  other  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  gentle 


tradition  of  foe  Torah  and  .he 
kept  one  foot  firmly  planted 
within  rabbinical  conformity. 

Apparently  in  the  mid-fif- 
ties he  joined  the  dialectical 
school  of  Gerry  Healey  and 
took  a part-time  job  as  a cin- 
ema usher  In  order  to  facili- 
tate secret  meetings  of  the  in- 
cipient Socialist  Labour 
League.  Thus  the  insurants 
could  meet  safely  in  some 
remote  recess  of  a vast  Brix-' 
ton  cinema  within  Ellis's  Ju- 
risdiction, away  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  NETS.  All  of  It 
Woody  Allenish  but  enjoyable 
when  be  re-told  it 


WISELY  he  ran 
away  from  Com- 
rade Healey  and 
his  commlssaars 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
venerable  Trotskyite  thinker 
FA  Ridley  and  C L R James, 
the  Marxist  and  cricket  sooth- 
sayer; they  would  gather  in 
Ridley’s  King's  Cross  fiat  for 
endless  talk.  Michael  Foot 
popped  in  there  too. 

Wild  and  woolly  he  ap- 1 
peared  but  he  was  far  from  it ; 
for  he  was  secured  in  a family 
which  produced  chief  rabbi 
material,  and  indeed  a cousin 
became  president  of  IsraeL  He 
could  afford  to  race  into  his 
many  and  various  eccentrici- 
ties be  it  Flat  Earther  or 
founding  the  Lewis  Carroll 
Society.  Someone  called  him 
the  White  Rabbit  — always 
busy,  always  on  the  run. 

His  local  government  life  at 
London’s  County  Hall  from 
1958-81  brought  him  much  ful- 


illtyd  Harrington 


Ellis  Hillman,  local  politician, 
bom  November  17,  1827;  died 
January  20,  1996 


Another  Day 


Mchad  FrecdUnd 


An  old-fashioned  modernist . . . Rabbi  Chaim  Pearl 


Chaim  Pearl,  rabbi,  bom  No- 
vember 25, 1919;  died  December 
18. 1995 


February  13.  1870:  St  Valen- 
tine's Eve:  Preached  at  Clyro 
in  the  morning  (Matthew  xiv, 
30).  Very  few  people  in 
Church,  the  weather  fearful, 
violent  deadly  £.  wind  and 
foe  hardest  frost  we  have  had 
yet  Went  to  Bettws  in  foe 
afternoon  wrapped  in  two 


waistcoats,  two  coats,  a muf- 
fler and  a mackintosh,  and 
was  not  at  all  too  warm.. 
Heard  foe  Chapel  bell  pealing 
strongly  for  the  second  time 
since  I have  been  here  and 
when  I got  to  the  Chapel  my 
beard,  moustaches  and  whis- 1 
kers  were  so  stiff  with  ice  that  i 


I could  hardly  open  my  mouth 
and  my  beard  was  frozen  to 
my  mackintosh.  There  was  a 
large  christening  party  from 
Llwyn  Gwilym.  The  baby  was 
baptized  In  Ice  which  was 
broken  and  swimming  about 
in  foe  Font.  Kilvert's  Diary, 
vol  1 (Cape,  1369) 


Jackdaw 


Smoky  bear 


DEAR  MARVIN, 

I am  a police  officer  in 
Southern  California.  Approx- 
imately two  years  ago,  1 was 
forced  to  shoot  and  kill  a men- 
tally deranged  woman  who 
was  attacking  my  partner 
with  a knife ...  The  two  years 
between  the  shooting  and  the 
civil  trial  were  stress-filled, 
hut  were  also  filled  with  an 
outpouring  of  emotional  sup- 
port from  my  family,  fellow 
officers  and  many  citizens . . . 
One  of  the  many  things  which 
made  the  past  two  years  bear- 
able was  what  1 would  like  to 
call  the  "Brotherhood  of  the 
Cigar".  Many  a night  on  pat- 
rol found  a lull  in  the  action. 


which  was  then  filled  with 
myself  and  several  of  my  fel- 
low officers  sharing  cigars, 
usually  La  Unica  100s  or  Cuba 
Aliados  robustos,  with  an  oc- 
casional La  Gloria  Cubans 
(whenever  we  could  find 
them).  Those  times  allowed 
me  to  talk  about  the  incident 
which  tremendously  lessened 
the  stress  1 felt.  More  often 
than  not  our  impromptu 
"therapy"  sessions  were 
ended  by  an  urgent  call  for 
I service,  usually  a shooting  or 
a stabbing. 

Another  stress  reliever 
was  being  able  to  attend  sev- 
eral cigar  dinners  sponsored 
by  one  of  foe  local  tobacco 
shops.  To  be  able  to  spend  an 
evening  in  the  company  of 
others  enjoying  a fine  dinner, 
tine  wines  and  more  than  sat- 
isfactory cigars,  conversing 
about  simple  pleasures,  was 
“just  what  the  ddetor  or- 
dered". In  fact  one  of  the  ju- 
rors in  my  trial  was  dis- 
missed by  the  other  side 
because  he  had  met  me  at  one 
of  the  dinners ...  It  did  not 
take  the  jury  long  to  deliber- 
ate and  conclude  that  1 had  no 


officer.  Immediately  after  the 
verdict  I called  my  wife  with 
the  good  news.  The  second 
thing  I did  was  go  to  a fast 
food  drive  through,  buy 
lunch  and  go  to  S nutty’s 
store.  I gave  Smitty  the  news, 
ate  my  lunch  and  then  pur- 
chased a Hoyo  de  Monterrey 
Excalibur  No  1.  That  was  foe 
best  smoke  Fd  had  in  two 
years! 

A letter  from  Darryl  George 
Wood  to  Cigar  Aficionado 
magazine.  Thanks  to  Martin 
Co  Iyer.  More  true  cigar  stories 
tomorrow. 


was  not  going  to  be  involved, 
she  was  going  to  be  so  busy.  I 
went  and  sat  in  the  model 


agency;  I worked  on  the  book- 
ing table  for  quite  a time. 

It  was  a different  kind  of 
book  to  do  because  Reed  had 
no  clue  about  the  sort  ofbook 
they  wanted.  So  I had  to  make 
foe  whole  thing  up.  I came  up 
with  foe  idea  of  having  five 
young  girls,  all  of  different 
backgrounds , and  how  they 
were  discovered. 

JS:  But  she  put  her  name  to  it. 
How  did  you  feel  about  that? 
CU:  Fine.  That  was  the  deal 
from  the  outset 
JS:  Why  did  you  do  it? 

CU:  I had  been  doing  journal- 
ism and  I loved  doing  foe 
research,  and  the  carte 
blanche  it  gave  you  to  be 
nosy!  When  this  book  came 
up,  I went  to  New  York,  I went 
to  the  Paris  Collections,  and  I 
did  a whole  year  of  research- 
ing foe  fashion  industry.  2 
had  a great  time  doing  it 
Then  I had  to  do  what  I love 
doing,  to  create  a story  and 
write  it  It  had  all  the  excite- 
ment of  journalism.  It  went 
out  under  Naomi's  yiame  but  I 
received  a very  interesting 
royalty  cheque. 


Model  ghost 


other  option  that  spring 
night  in  protecting  a felle 


JUDITH  SPELMAN:  Tell  me 
about  ghost-writing  Swan. 
Caroline  Upcher.  I was  work- 
ing for  Reed,  the  publisher,  as 
a freelance  and  they  called 
me  to  say  they  might  be  pub- 
lishing Naomi  Campbell's 
novel:  Did  I know  any  writer 
who  would  do  it?  I said,  really 
as  a joke,  foot  I could  do  it 
They  thought  that  was  a good 
idea  and  I had  to  be  vetted  by 
Naomi’s  agent 
I had  no  idea  what  sort  of 
book  they  wanted  and  when  I 
met  Naomi  I realised  that  she 


Writer  Caroline  Upcher  inter- 
viewed in  Writing  Magazine 
about  her  role  in  the  writing  of 
Naomi  Campbell  ’$  navel. 
Swan.  Thanks  to  Cristine 
Shuttlaoorth. 


Where?  After  unsuccessful 
Golden  Shot  commands  of 
left-a-bit  and  three  o'clock. 


your  neighbour  (who  has 
driven  an  foe  way  from 


Twitch,  twitch 


IT  IS  A weekday  morning, 
well  out  of  holiday  season, 
but  already  Marwenstaw’s 
church  car  park  is  fUlL 
Ahead,  a straggling  proces- 
sion of  men — they  are  all 
men  — tolls  purposefully 
across  the  fields  towards 
Henna  Cliffi  weighed  down 
with  packs  and  bundles  like 
infantry  marching  up  the 
line.  Strolling  back  the  other 
way,  and  at  half  this  punish- 
ing pace,  are  those  who  have 
already  gat  what  we  need,  ex- 
changing boasts  of  previous 
hectic  missions:  "Yeah,  I 
done  Guildford  to  Titch  well 
in  two  and  a half  hours , . .” 
Join  the  crowd  — with 
their  zoom  lenses  and  tele- 
scopes they  look  Ike  a gaggle 
of  paparazzi  up  on  the  grassy 
ridge — and  follow  their  lov- 
ing gaze  till  you  make  out, 
among  foe  boulders  and  foe 
tufts  of  campion . . . What? 


driven  all  foe  way  from 
North  Yorkshire)  offers  you  a 
peek  through  his  telescope.  A 
plump  currant  pudding;  a 
tiny  feathered  buddha,  eyes 
sealed  to  its  celebrity.  Phew, 
it's  still  there ...  There  is  a 
certain  melancholic  disjunc- 
tion between  the  somnolent, 
huddled  bird  and  the  galva- 
nised good  cheer  of  its  gal- 
lery, who  will  now  bound 
back  uphill  to  their  cars  as 


Look  at  me ...  GQ 
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Edward  Goodman 


The  Liberals’ 
lateral  thinker 


plays  to  managements  and 
getting  offers  to  play  butlers 
last  year. 

He  was  married  twice,  in 
1935  to  Hilda  Taylor  (Paulette 
Ludlow  foe  actress),  and  in 
1955  to  Maja  Garner. 


John  Patrick  Sutton  Ludlow,  ac- 
tor, bom  March  24,  1903;  died 
January  27. 1998 


Running  to  the  left 


filment  not  least  as  chairman 
of  the  Arts  and  Recreation 
Committee  1973-77.  He'  suc- 
ceeded In  spending  a vast 
budget  shrewdly,  on  anything 
from  football  to  flamenco.  Un- 
like some  of  his  colleagues  he 
realised  that  culture  was  not 
a dirty  word. 

All  of  this  went  with  his  job 
lecturing  in  environmental 
studies  in  the  Polytechnic  of 
North-East  London.  His  ob- 
session with . London  under 
London  is  well  catalogued.  He 
fell  foul  of  the  left  takeover  in 
1981  but  bounced  back  in  1994- 
95  as  first  Labour  mayor  of 
the  former  staid  and  stuffy 
London  Borough  of  Barnet 
Mrs  Thatcher,  a local  MP. 
was  not  amused. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how 
quickly  he  fitted  into  that 
role.  In  Brooklyn  there  are 
rabbis  who  meet  for  decades 
to  argue  about  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Old  Testament  per- 
sonalities. Hillman  would 
have  relished  the  arguments. 
In  rare  free  moments  he  con- 1 
sistently  argued  the  case  for  ' 
rehabilitating  Esau.  Possibly 
the  relationship  of  Jacob  and  ! 
Esau  with  their  father  Isaac 
can  now  be  resolved  in 
heaven  at  least 

The  debate  continues  else- 
where but  the  affection  and 
regard  to  Ellis  Hillman  will 
remain  here  and  above. 


EDWARD  Goodman, 
who  has  died  aged  81. 
was  a remarkably  suc- 
cessful estate  agent 
and  property  developer  who 
was  also  a Liberal  thinker 
and  an  early  advocate  of  what 
we  would  now  call 
“subsidiarity”. 

Educated  at  Mill  Hill 
School,  he  had  wanted  to  go 
on  to  university  but  his 
father’s  ill  health  required 
him  to  work  in  the  femily 
firm.  As  a young  man  he  was 
politically  active,  especially 
in  the  League  of  Nations 
youth  branch  where,  al- 
though never  a communist, 
he  worked  with  John  Gollan, 
later  to  succeed  Harry  Pollitt 
as  secretary  of  the  British 
Communist  Party. 

His  activities  in  this  area 
brought  him  to  foe  attention 
of  Seebohm  Rowntree,  the 
social  scientist  and  son  of 
Joseph,  founder  of  Rowntree. 
In  1948,  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
then  chairman  of  foe  Joseph 
Rowntree  Social  Service 
Trust  invited  the  young  Ed- 
ward to  join  the  Board. 

Almost  simultaneously 
with  his  appointment  Good- 
man founded  the  Acton  Soci- 
ety Trust  named  after  Lord 
Acton,  the  19th-century  Cam- 
bridge historian.  Its  original 
intention  was  as  a think  tank 
for  the  Liberal  Party,  to  serve 
a similar  function  to  that  of 
the  Fabian  Society  for  the 
Labour  Party. 

Goodman  was  particularly 
interested  in  forms  of  organi- 
sation and  the  Acton  Society’s 
first  task  was  to  study  the 
newly  formed  National  Heath 
Service.  It  produced  a series 
of  pamphlets  on  foe  composi- 
tion of  the  boards  and 
hospitals. 

While  the  Acton  Society 
continued  to  produce  inde- 
pendent research,  Goodman 
began  to  develop  his  own.  line 
of  interests  which  culminated 
in  publication  of  The  Impact 
Of  Size  (1968).  This  endeav- 
oured to  sketch  out  how  econ- 
omies of  scale  could  be  en- 
joyed without  necessarily 
having  large  conglomerate 
organisations. 

In  a not  dissimilar  way  to 
EE  Shumacher,  he  was  an 
earlier  advocate  of  “small  is 
beautiful”;  the  difference  was 
that  whereas  Shumacher's 
work  focused  on  appropriate 
or  intermediate  technology, 
Goodman  concentrated  more 
on  organisational  structures 
which  would  secure  more 
meaningful  work,  and  a more 
thriving  industrial  and  com- 
mercial culture. 

The  strongest  intellectual 
influences  on  Edward  Good- 
man were  those  of  Lord  Ac- 
ton, Simone  Weil  and  the  his- 
torian Arnold  Toynbee.  He 
developed  maiiy  of  their 
themes  in  a later  fuE-Iength 
work  entitled  A Study  Of  Lib- 
erty And  Revolution  (1975). 
His  ideas  also  drew  on  his  ex- 
perience of  Italy  — he  had 
retired  there  In  the  mid-1960s 


— whose  Institutions  he 

much  admired.  . 

His  professional  and  busi- 
ness acumen  was  put  to  foe 
benefit  of  the  York  Academic 
Trust  which  had  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rowntree 
Social  Service  Trust.  He  nego- 
tiated the  purchase  of  HesL- 
ington  HalL  which  was  to  be- 
come the  premises  of  foe 
University  of  York.  He  later 
secured'  funding  at  \ork  Uni- 
versity for  foe  Morrell  Stud- 
ies in  Toleration,  persuading 
a group  of  distinguished  aca- 
demics to  give  annual  lec- 
tures. However,  the  universi- 
ty foiled  to  recognise  in  some 
public  way  the  contribution 
he  had  made,  over  foe  years, 
to  Its  success-  ....  . 

His  outstanding  skill  and 
expertise  was  in  the  field  of 
property,  and  that  slightly  an- 
noyed him.  He  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  formal 
academic  training,  although 
he  enrolled  as  a part-time 
graduate  student  at  the  Lon- 


Goodman ...  changing  scale 


don  School  of  Economics  in 
foe  1950s.  where  he  enjoyed 
the  company  not  only  of  his 
old  friend  Sir  Karl  Popper  but 
aim  Lord  Robbins. 

In  later  years  the  Acton 
Society  became  a meeting 
place  for  a number  of  young 
academics,  most  of  whom 
now  hold  chairs.  He  would 
have  stimulated  them  in  all 
sorts  of  directions.  In  ways 
which  might  not  have  hap- 
pened bad  they  been  confined 
solely  within  the  wails  of  aca- 
demia. He  was  a lateral  think- 
er, which  a formal  academic 
training  might  well  have 
inhibited. 

In  addition  to  being  an  Ital- 
ophile,  he  was  a committed 
Anglican  and  something  of  an 
art  connoisseur.  He  also  en- 
joyed the  company  of  women. 
It  would  take  an  extremely  ex- 
pert anthropologist  to  disen- 
tangle the  series  of  very  com- 
plicated familial  and  business 
networks  that  he  created  in  a 
long  life.  He  gave  to  those 
who  knew  him  intimately 
equal  measures  of  joy  and  ex- 
asperation. 


Trevor  Smith 


Edward  Frederick  Weston  Good- 
man, bom  January  13, 1815;  died 
February  3,  1996 


Birthdays 


Michael  Attenborough, 
theatre  director,  executive 
producer,  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  46;  David  Banks, 
former  editor,  Dally  Mirror, 
48;  Caroline  BLaklston,  ac- 
tress. 63;  Liam  Brady,  foot- 
ball manager,  40;  John 
Butcher,  Conservative  MP, 
50;  Janet  Finch,  vice-chan- 
cellor, Keele  University,  50; 
Baroness  Fl&ther,  vice- 
chairman,  Refugee  Council. 
62;  Peter  Gabriel,  rock  artist, 
47;  John  Harris,  cricket  um- 
pire, 60;  Dr  David  Hessayun, 
horticultural  author,  68; 
Beate  Klarsfeld,  war  crimes 
investigator.  57;  Prof  Lord 
Lewis  of  Newnham,  FRS, 
chemist,  warden,  Robinson  ; 
College,  Cambridge,  68;  John 
McAllion,  Labour  MP,  48; 
Gordon  McMaster.  Labour 
MP.  36;  Keith  Nichols,  jazz 
pianist  bandleader.  51;  Kim 
Novak,  actress,  63;  Lord 
(John)  Peyton,  77,  and  Lord 
(Francis)  Pym,  74,  former 


Conservative  ministers;  Oli- 
ver Reed,  actor.  58;  Margar- 
eita  Scott,  actress.  84; 
George  Segal,  actor,  62; 
Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Scbreiber,  author,  engineer, 
72:  Sir  'Edward  Wright, 

mathflmatiftian,  90. 


Death  Notices 


Dfl  LA  POHTAS,  Abtosy  (Avert  Jcycehn) 
COM  peacefully  on  B February  IMG  Much 
loved  daugMar.  staler,  triand  and  teacher 
“onjtoJ- « Frtinair  2.00pm  at  St 
Chatf*  Partah  Church.  Hancflortt*.  Wflms- 
mv.  Hewer*,  or  donations  Id  Si  Ann's  Hoe- 

eca  or  Christie  HoapHaJ,  and  any  enquiries 
AJ  Slack  Ltd.  WllmBtaw.  01825  553063 


to  AJ  Slack  Ltd,  WHmsIow.  01625  533063 

WMTER  Brenda  John  R.E.  PPSGA.  On  7Bi 
Fe&nieuy  peacalWIy  a t Ifereem  eufflmoi&rd 
aged  M yean.  Funeral  at  Camundde  era- 
nwtorlum  on  Thursday  ISti  February  al 
1.30pm 


In  Memoriam 

CARNET  B.  died  1BKL  rm  rwmjmbertno 
my  lowly  j. 

fraar  */,nounc“  ,d***n« 


though  their  heavy  gear 
weighed  not  an  ounce . . . 
Imagine  that  little  owl  rais- 
ing an  eyelid  far  a spot  of 
jaundiced  human-watching. 
First  distinguishing  feature: 
the  decent  motor — a 2C  V 
won’t  give  you  the  speed 
required  for  a cross-country 
dash  across  England.  Then 
note  the  high-powered,  flour- 
Ite  telescope  in  addition  to  the 
Leitz  or  Zeis  binoculars .. . 
Tick  off  also  the  0891  phone- 
line that;  for  49p  a minute, 
has  directions  down  to  foe 
exact  grid  reference... 
Finally,  confirm  the  encyclo- 
paedic colour  field  guides,  at 
affordable  prices  thanks  to  in- 
ternational conditions  . . . 
Yep:  those  are  modem  bird- 
watchers . . . [Twttchlng’s] 
provenance  la  disputed;  some 
attribute  [the  term]  to  a cer- 
tain birder  whose  dedicated 
vigils  out  on  foe  moors 
caused  him  to  twitch  with 
cold;  others  insist  it  was  an 
individual  who,  in  nervous 
anticipation,  would  literally 
twitch  withnerves . . . 

To  travel  afield  for  as  many 
miles  as  It  took,  just  to  see  one 
particular  bird  because  you’d 
never  seen  it  before:  to 


twitch.  Bird- watching  had 
embraced  the  cult  ofthe  rar- 
ity . . . Even  language  gave 
way  and  remade  itself. . .To 
go  after  a rare  bird  and  get 
there  too  late  was  to  ''dip”  it, 
and  when  your  mate  got 
there  in  time,  but  you  didn't, 
he 'd-' ‘gripped  you  off".  A par- 
ticularly good  sight  ofthe 
treasured  quarry?  A “crip- 
pling view".  And  political  in- 
correctness found  its  apogee 
in  the  “tart’s  tick”.  Take  your 
girlfriend  out  birding  with 
you  and  she’d  be  pointing  at 
chaffinches,  wouldn't  she, 
and  going  "Ah.  isn't  he 

pretty?"  Thus  a callow 
twitcher  boasting  of  some- 
thing too  trivial  for  the  rabid 
hard-core  would  be  treated  to 
scornful  snorts  of ‘‘Bit  of  a 
tart’s  tick,  innit?” 

Graham  Coster  goes  bird- 
i watching  for  GQ  magazine. 


Jackdaw  wants  your jewel#,  £- 
matyjackdawfagua  rdian- 
.CQ.uk fax  01 71-713  4366;  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian,  119 
FarringdonRoad,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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FinanceGmardism 


Eurotunnel  calls  in  ‘sages’ 


Notebook 


Wakeham  to  try 
to  strike  debt 
refinancing  deal 


Alex  Dural  Smith  in  Peris 
and  Patrick  Donovan 


LORD  Wakeham  the 
former  Tory  minis- 
ter and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  has 
been  drafted  in  to 
help  break  the  deadlock  in  the 
£8  billion  refinancing  negotia- 
tions between  Eurotunnel 
and  its  consortium  erf  225  sup- 


porting banks.  The  debt-en- 
cumbered channel  tunnel  op- 
erator announced  that  Lord 
Wakeham.  now  a NM  Roth- 
schild 'director  and  head  of 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission. will  -be  appointed 
mediator  alongside  Robert 
Bad  inter.  Socialist  former 
head  of  France's  constitu- 
tional council 
Eurotunnel  yesterday  at- 
tempted to  put  a positive  spin 


on  the  news  by  insisting  that 
a dividend  payment  to  share- 1 
holders  was  still  “possible” 
over  the  longer  term. 

The  company  disclosed  that 
revenues  for  the  full  year  In 
1995  were  £298.5  million  — 
nearly  £20  million  better  than 
previously  expected.  Current 
year  revenue  figures  will 
show  growth  of  “more  than  50  I 
per  cent",  the  company  fore- 
cast. 

But  it  conceded  that  it  could 
1 not  rule  out  the  option  of 
swapping  bank  debt  for 
equity  to  get  out  of  its  financ- 
ing crisis.  French  sharehold- 
ers, who  have  invested 
£3  billion,  have  seen  the  value 
erf  their  shares  plummet  from 
£4.50  in  1987  to  84p.. 

French  co-chairman  Pat- 
rick Ponsolle  said:  “We  want 
to  preserve  the  rights  of 
shareholders  as  best  we  can. 


so  that  they  can  look  forward 
to  dividend  payments.  How- 
ever. part  of  their  rights  — in 
consultation  with  them  — 
may  have  to  be  conceded  to 
the  creditors”. 

Mr  Ponsolle  added:  “1  am 
not  calling  for  Eurotunnel  to 
be  bailed  ouL  It  is  not  a strug- 
gling company.  Rather,  1 am 
speaking  as  a contractor 
whose  contract  has  been 
breached.  We  are  being  ham- 
pered by  the  slowness  in  the 
upgrading  of  the  Folkestone 
to  London  line,  caused  by  the 
break-up  of  British  Rail  in  the  I 
run-up  to  privatisation”.  I 

He  said  it  remained  unac- 
ceptable that  Eurotunnel  was 
obliged  to  pay  £1.6  million  a 
year  to  Kent  Constabulary 
whereas  the  services  of 
French  police  were  provided 
free  of  charge. 

The  mediators'  appoint- 


ment was  announced  after  the 
market  had  closed.  Eurotun- 
nel shares  in  London  were 
unchanged  at  84p. 

But  analysts  remained  un- 
impressed. 'Die  appointment 
was  the  first  official  confir- 
mation that  debt  renegotia- 
tions have  become  bogged 
down  in  unexpected  prob- 
lems. 

Richard  Hannah,  transport 
expert  at  UBS,  said:  “If  it  is 
all  so  marvellous,  why  is  Eur- 
otunnel at  death's  door  finan- 
cially. How  come  it  is  all  so 
marvellous  when  it  can't  even 
pay  its  interest  bill?” 

Talks  with  the  225  banks 
started  after  Eurotunnel  was 
forced  to  negotiate  an  interest 
payment  freeze  last  Septem- 
ber because  of  its  deteriorat- 
ing financial  situtation. 

The  mediators,  who  were 
appointed  under  a 1994 


French  law  on  companies  In 
difficulty,  can  put  forward 
proposals  but  do  not  have  for- 
mal decision-making  powers. 
The  two  men  were  appointed 
by  the  Paris  commercial 
court  following  a request 
from  Eurotunnel. 

Mr  Ponsolle  said:  “Our 
move  to  push  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  mediators  — which 
we  prefer  to  call  sages  — 
should  not  be  interpreted  by 
the  banks  as  aggressive”. 

. However.  legal  experts  in 
Paris  Indicated  that  the  pro- 
cedure usually  worked  in 
companies’  rather  than 
banks'  favour.  One  said:  “The 
system  functions  very  well 
for  employers  and  trade 
unions,  since  the  mediators 
usually  take  into  account 
human  elements,  like  jobs, 
ahead  of  the  institutional  in- 
vestors'demands.” 


Test  of  wills  for 
Ken  and  Eddie 


Meat  Loaf  seeking  £9.3m  for  lost  royalties,  report  Lisa  Buckingham  and  Mark  Tran 


THEy/fE  /wy 
Royalties 
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Bat  out 
of  Hell 
bites 
Sony 

Meat  loaf,  the 
larger-than-life 
rockstar,  yesterday 
launched  a suitably  heavy- 
weight legal  action  directed 
at  Sony,  claiming  more 
than  £9.3  million  in  com- 
pensation for  an  alleged 
shortfall  in  royalties. 

The  20-stone  singer's  tar- 
get is  a small  Ohio  record 
label  — Cleveland  Interna- 
tional — that  signed  a con- 
tract in  1977  with  CBS's 
Epic  Records,  which  was 
bought  by  Sony  in  1988.  to 
manufacture  and  distribute 
the  hit  album  Bat  Out  of 
Hell. 

The  move  follows  a simi- 
lar suit  by  Cleveland 
against  Sony  five  months 
ago.  Cleveland  accused  the 
Japanese  conglomerate  of 
“wilfully  and  maliciously”  1 
distorting  contract  deduc-  l 


Heavyweight  action. . . pop  star  Meat  Loaf  who  believes  that  he  has  not  had  his  cut 


tions  In  order  to  reduce  ■ 
royalty  payments.  It  also  i 
claimed  that  Sony  violated  ! 
its  contract  by  refusing  to  I 
disclose  financial  records  I 
Cleveland  needed  to  com-  i 
plete  an  accounting  of| 
funds  owed. to  Meat  Loaf. 

The  48-year-old  American 
singer  says  Sony,  and  the 
CBS  label  it  acquired  some 
years  ago.  has  made  more 


than,  £i6S  million  from  his 
work  but  has  failed  to  pass 
on  the  proper  royalty 
payments. 

He  claimed  last  year  that 
he  was  “struggling  to  make 
a living”  after  failing  to  se- 
cure the  proper  royalties 
on  his  albums.  He  had  ini- 
tially threatened  to  sue 
Sony  for  8100  million. 

Mr  Loaf,  as  he  is  known 


officially  — despite  being' 
plain  old  Meat  to  his 
friends  — was  incensed 
when  Sony  released  a com- 
pilation of  his  recordings 
featuring  Bonnie  Tyler. 

The  48-year-old  Meat 
Loaf,  who  now  records  for 
Tborn-EMTs  Virgin  label, 
is  due  to  perform  at  New- 
castle upon  Tyne’s  new 
arena  in  the  spring. 


In  the  suit.  Meat  LoaL  1 
whose  real  name  is  Marvin 
Lee  Aday,  also  asks  the 
court  to  rule  that  the  defen- 
dants have  forfeited  all  j 
rights  and  interests  to  him- 
self, that  the  master  record- 
ings should  revert  to  him 
and  that  Sony  be  barred 
from  selling  any  Meat  Loaf 
recordings. 

The  action,  fiied  in  New 


PHOTOGRAPH:  RICHARD  OUV1EH 

York,  alleges  that  royalties 
from  Bat  Out  of  HeD  — esti- 
mated to  have  sold  more 
than  30  million  copies  and 
which  spent  eight  years  in 
the  UK  charts  — are  among 
the  outstanding  debts. 

A spokesman  for  Sony 
yesterday  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  action.  But 
Meat  Loafs  Latest  single  is 
Not  a Dry  Eye  in  the  House. 


Poaching  hits  BZW  options 


Ian  King 

BZW.  the  investment 
banking  arm  of  Bar- 
clays Bank,  came  close 
to  suspending  its  options 
trading  last  December,  after  a 
number  of  key  computer  staff 
were  poached  by  its  East-grow- 
ing German  rival.  West  Mer- 
chant Bank. 

BZW.  which  has  since 
replaced  the  team,  was  only 
able  to  continue  trading  by 
retaining  two  specialist  con- 
sultants at  salaries  thought  to 
be  over  £150.000  a year. 

The  four-strong  team  — res- 
ponsible for  designing  and 
running  the  hi-tech  system, 
without  which  trading  cannot 


continue  — left  after  being 
hand-picked  by  the  Germans. 

Their  departure  left  BZW 
with  the  choice  of  either  shut- 
ting down  the  system,  which 
carries  a direct  information 
feed  to  BZW  boss  Peter  Mid- 
dleton, or  offering  the  two 
consultants  higher  salaries. 

One  BZW  insider  said  the 
situation  was  typical  of  the 
| way  in  which  British  banks 
run  their  information  tech- 
nology operations. 

He  said:  “It  was  a joke  — 
the  bank  was  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  team,  and  was 
left  high  and  dry  when  they 
quit.  But  all  the  banks  are  run 
like  that,  it's  not  just  BZW.” 
The  four  BZW  staff  were 
recruited  as  part  of  a drive  by 


WMB  — the  investment  bank- 
ing arm  of  Westdeutscbe 
Landes  bank  — to  become  a 
leading  City  player.  Last 
September,  it  poached  10  de- 
rivatives experts,  including 
three  executives,  from  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell  as  part 
of  its  decision  to  run  its  global 
derivatives  operation  from 
London. 

Patrick  MacdougalL  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  of 
WMB,  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  BZW  quartet. 

He  said:  “Yes.  we  did  ap- 
point the  team,  but  I didn't 
think  it  was  especially  note- 
worthy — we  have  been  stead- 
ily building  up  both  front  and 
back-office  staff  in  that  area.” 

Earlier  this  month.  WMB 


bought  one  of  London's  best- 
known  stockbrokers,  Pan- 
mure  Gordon,  for  £30  million, 
and  is  expected  to  recruit  a 
further  300  staff  in  London 
over  the  next  three  years. 

Yesterday,  WMB,  which 
has  also  poached  a number  of 
derivatives  experts  from  SBC 
Warburg,  said  it  had  re- 
cruited Timothy  Von  Halle,  a 
senior  executive  at  Merrill 
Lynch's  Frankfurt  operation, 
to  head  up  its  bond  sales  and 
trading  arm  in  London. 

Meanwhile.  BZW  is  thought 
to  be  bracing  itself  for  a fresh 
'series  of  departures,  this  time 
among  its  derivatives  trading 
team.  Morale  is  said  to  be  low  ! 
after  BZW  decided  against  pay- 
ing the  traders  big  bonuses.  j 


Names  demand 
more  money  ‘or 
rescue  will  fail’ 


Pauline  Sprtogett 


THE  plan  by  Lloyd's  of 
London  to  split  its  pro- 
posed £2.8  billion  settle- 
ment offer  among  its  loss- 
stricken  Names  was  attacked 
by  action  group  leaders  yes- 
terday as  inadequate. 

They  said  the  split  was  un- 
fair towards  the  insurance 
market's  investing  Names 
who  had  paid  their  losses,  the 
proposed  £100,000  cap  on 
liabilities  was  pitched  too 
high,  and  unless  significantly 
more  money  was  injected  Into 
the  compensation  pot,  the 
rescue  would  faiL 
David  Rowland,  chairman 
of  Lloyd's,  which  has  lost 
£11  billion  in  recent  years,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  proposals 
were  not  completely  fair.  “It  is 
not  possible  to  be  as  fair  as  we 
would  like,"  he  said.  “But  this 
offers  the  most  practical  solu- 
tion to  our  problems." 

The  £2.8  billion  offer  is 
made  up  of  an  £800  million 
payment  and  a £2  billion  debt 
credit  The  £800  million  fluid 
will  be  paid  mainly  to  those  , 
Names  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  litigating  over  their 
losses  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
insurance  market's  investors.  . 

The  £2  billion  package  of 
debt  forgiveness  will  be  allo- 
cated to  Names  — whether 
they  are  suing  or  not  — ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  their 
losses.  The  aim  will  be  to  en- 
sure that  Names  who  have 


Leeson  tells  his  tale  of  disguise 


Pan  Atkinson 

JAILED  trader  Nick  Lee- 
son. making  his  autho- 
rial debut,  yesterday 
disclosed  how  he  was  able  tor 
so  long  to  hide  the  huge  losses 
‘that  hroke  his  employer,  Bar- 
ings bank. 

His  skill,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  so  much  forgery  or 
deception,  but  masterly 

dlCamounaged [behind  his 
striped  blazer  and  mid-Atlan- 
tic badinage.  Leeson  con- 
vinced Barings  that  he  was  a 
ctwpin  a baseball  cap  whose 
obscure  trading  antics  were 
making  them  « w**1* 
whereas,  actually,  these 
antics  were  about  to  close  the 


bank.  Failing  to  spot  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  was 
— according  to  the  first  ex- 
tract from  Mr  Leeson’s  biog- 
raphy. serialised  in  the  Daily 
Mail  - largely  down  to  Tony 
Rnilton.  the  senior  settle- 
ments clerk  sent  over  from 
Barings  UK  to  clear  up  cash 
flow  worries. 

Mr  Rnilton  had  sat  next  to 
Leeson  during  the  month  run- 
SSTup  to  the  dealer's  flight 
from  Singapore  on  February 

23, 1995.  , . _ „ 

Despite  this  proximity,  Mr 
Railton  was,  apparently,  quite 
unaware  of  Leeson’s 
£11  billion  exposure  on  the 
Tokyo  market. 

But  then,  the-  Railton  inter- ; 
rogation  style  was  not  exactly-, 
unendurable  tor  a man  of  Wfr  | 


son's  cunning.  On  that  last 
fateful  Thursday.  Mr  Railton 

quizzed  the  trader. 

‘“How  was  the  market?* 
'Brilliant.'  I flashed  him  a 
smile  which  unambiguously 
spelt  out  that  Pd  made  a lot  of 
money.  Tm  sorry.  It  was 
crazy  out  there.'  I nodded  and 
let  h»m  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. It  looked  that  way.’  he 
smiled  with  admiration.” 

Having  survived  this  gruel- 
ling inquisition,  there  wasn't 
much  left  for  Nick  to  do,  other 
than  head  out  erf  Singapore 
for  "one  hell  of  a holiday”. 
This  was  to  be  a break  with  a 
difference;  neither  Nick  nor 
his  wife  Lisa  was  planning  a 
return  journey. 

Had  Mr  Railton  “been  able 
'to  operate  just  one  simple . 


checking  device”,  according 
to  Nick,  "he'd  have  seen  some 
figures  that  would  have  given 
him  a heart  attack”.  The 
senior  clerk’s  failure  to  find 
the  losses  was  pathetic, 
writes  Leeson. 

A little  unfair,  considering 
Leeson  himself  hadn't  dared 
look  at  the  “error"  account  all 
month:  "it  scared  me  to 
death."  And  anyway,  no  one 
else  knew  trouble  was  loom- 
ing. Except  his  fellow  traders. 
And  the  local  press,  which 
, rang  him  that  last  Thursday 
to  ask  what  he  was  up  to.  But 
no  one  apart  from  that 

Certainly  not  Barings. 

Rogue  Trader,  by  Nick  Lee- 
son. began  serialisation  in  the 
Daily  Mail  yesterday.  It  is 
published  by  Little  Brown. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  will  no  doubt  be 
elated  by  the  January 
producer  prices  figures, 
which  give  support  to  his  gut 
feeling  that  the  UK  faces  no 
inflationary  danger.  With  the 
Bank  of  England's  inflation 
report  due  to  be  released 
tomorrow,  accompanied  by 
warnings  about  monetary 
growth  and  the  trend  in  pay 
settlements,  the  stage  Is  set 
for  another  rousing  act  in  the 
Ken  and  Eddie  show. 

Mr  Clarke's  gamble  on 
keeping  downward  pressure 
on  interest  rates  wins  some 
support  from  the  latest  pro- 
ducer price  data.  The  figures 
show  a dramatic  decline  In 
the  input  prices  on  which  in- 
dustry costs  are  largely 
based.  In  August  of  last  year 
those  prices  were  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.1  per  cent 
Last  month  they  were  down 
to  4 per  cent  reflecting  the 
stronger  sterling  exchange 
rate  and  the  sharp  decline  in 
commodity  prices.  Rapid  des- 
tocking, which  is  taking  place 
in  the  developed  world  as  de- 
mand tolls,  is  feeding  through 
directly  to  global  price  levels. 

However,  it  is  not  just  input 
prices  which  are  improving. 
The  current  weakness  in  the 
demand  side  of  the  economy 
means  that  manufacturers 
are  finding  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  raise  prices  to  recover 
costs,  as  has  traditionally 
been  the  case  in  January. 
This  meant  that  the  annual 
producer  price  inflation  rate 
was  down  to  3.8  per  cent  in 
January  compared  to  4.4  per 
cent  in  December. 

Nevertheless,  it  looks  as  if 
Mr  Clarke  is  continuing  to 
gather  the  ammunition  he 
needs  to  keep  interest  rates 
coming  down  this  Spring,  in 
the  hope  of  delivering  some- 
thing close  to  the  3 per  cent 
growth  he  foolishly  promised 
in  the  Budget  and  more  of  the 
“feel  good"  factor  which  has 
been  elusive  for  so  long. 

The  agenda  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Mr  George,  is  very  differ- 
ent. As  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  boiler  room  at  the  Bank  of 
England  during  the  inept  de- 
fence of  the  pound  in  Septem- 
ber 1992,  he  knows  how  high- 
risk  strategies  can  backfire. 
The  objective  of  the  Inflation 
Report  is  to  reduce  die  risk  of 
missing  the  central  inflation 
target  of  2.5  per  cent  and  en- 
sure that  the  inflation  out- 
look, not  Just  now  but  in  18 
months'  time,  is  not  jeopar- 
dised. The  test  of  wills  be- 
tween Threadneedle  Street 
and  Number  li  is  going 
thermo-nuclear  once  again. 


Lloyd’s  lament 


THE  decision  by  Lloyd's  of 
London  to  issue  a de- 
tailed document  out- 
lining its  £2.8  billion  settle- 
ment offer  to  its  alienated 
investors  is  as  much  to  do  | 


with  public  relations  as  real- 
ity. With  the  departure  of  the 
former  chief  executive,  Peter 
Middleton,  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Ronald  Sandler  there 
has  been  an  impression  that 
the  pace  and  enthusiasm  for 
reform,  of  which  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Names  is  a 
vital  part,  has  been  slowing. 

Given  the  complexity  of  bal- 
ancing the  interests  of  those 
Names  who  have  refused  to 
pay  up  and  have  taken  to  the 
law  courts,  and  those  who 
have  met  their  obligations, 
the  settlement  offer  appears  a 
reasonable  balance. 

However,  that  is  not  the 
way  it  seems  to  many  of  the 
action  groups.  They  now  ar- 
gue that  the  proposed  £100.000 
cap  on  their  liabilities  is  too 
high  and  they  would  like  to 
see  it  brought  down  to  £50,000. 
Indeed,  there  are  no  doubt 
some  investors  who  believe 
they  should  be  required  to 
pick  up  none  of  the  tab  at  alL 

Of  course  the  Names  did  in 
many  cases  receive  pom*  ad- 
vice and  a bad  deaL  But  most 
of  them  went  into  Lloyd's 
with  their  eyes  open  in  expec- 
tation of  unlimited  profits. 

Given  the  enormous  accu- 
mulated market  losses,  they 
should  be  grateful  that  their 
potential  liabilities  have  been 
limited.  There  may  be  room 
for  tinkering  with  this  deal 
around  the  edges  by.  for  inst- 
nace,  increasing  the  amount 
paid  into  the  rescue  fund  by 
managing  agents  and  those 
auditors  who  already  have 
lost  out  in  the  courts. 

However,  continuing  the 
litigation  will  ensure  that  the 
Lloyd's  investors  drag  down 
the  whole  market  and  reform 
process  with  them,  ruining 
any  chances  that  London’s 
leadership  in  insurance  can 
be  preserved. 


| Greenbury  groans 

Discontent  with  the 
Greenbury  Code  on  di- 
rectors’ pay  and  condi- 
tions continues  to  rumble 
through  boardrooms.  That  is 
the  central  message  of  a 
report  by  the  accountants 
Coopers  & Ly  brand. 

Based  on  interviews  with  a 
small  number  of  lading  UK 
companies,  Coopers  con- 
cludes that  companies  are 
complying  grudgingly.  They 
report  a feeling  that  board- 
room  freedoms  are  being  cur- 
tailed by  over-prescriptive 
codes,  and  that  directors  are 
being  exposed  to  too  much 
scrutiny. 

Such  views  might  be  under- 
standable. were  it  not  for  the 
background  of  irresponsible 
and  hypocritical  practices 
which  prompted  the  creation 
of  the  Greenbury  committee 
in  the  first  place.  During  the 
1980s  directors  gorged  them- 
selves on  big  salaries,  easy 
bonuses  and  risk-free  share 
options,  while  at  the  same 
time  fiercely  attacking  condi- 
tions of  their  staff. 

Given  that  background,  it  is 
absolutely  right  that  direc- 
tors' pay  and  perks  should  be 
subject  to  the  widest  scrutiny. 
The  trouble  is,  as  the  aver- 
sion elicited  by  Coopers  dem- 
onstrates, that  Greenbury 
will  result  in  compliance  with 
the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of 
the  new  code.  The  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  proper 
boardroom  practices  lies  ulti- 
mately with  the  shareholders. 


paid  their  losses  in  full  are  not 
disadvantaged,  while  wealthy 
Names  who  have  refused  to 
pay  do  not  benefit  unduly. 

Key  to  the  proposals  is  a 
£100,000  cap  on  the  amount  of 
extra  money  Names  will  have 
to  pay  after  their  deposits  at 
Lloyd’s  have  been  exhausted. 
Names  have  to  deposit 
around  30  per  cent  of  then- 
underwriting  capacity  at 
Lloyd's  — often  this  is  in  the 
form  of  bank  guarantees  on 
houses.  Lloyd’s  is  aware  that 
many  Names  might  lose  their 
homes  as  a result 

David  Rowland  said  that  if 
Names  rejected  the  deal  they 
would  face  a much  starker 
future  if  the  market  simply 
collapsed.  “We  have  to  take 
from  those  who  have  in  order 
to  give  to  those  who  have 
not”  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons 
select  Treasury  and  civil  ser- 
vice committee  yesterday 
reopened  its  investigation 
into  Lloyd's  when  it  grilled 
trade  minister,  Anthony  Nel- 
son. over  the  Government’s 
response  to  last  autumn’s 
report  on  the  market 

The  report  had  described 
Lloyd's  regulation  as  "Irre- 
trievably tarnished". 

Mr  Nelson  denied  that  the 
Government's  response  to  the 
report  had  been  complacent 
and  said  there  was  a case  for 
reviewing  the  regulation  of 
Lloyd's,  but  he  said  there 
should  be  a delay,  until  the 
summer  of  1997. 


MAM  sells  MAI 
in  no-bid  bet 


Lisa  Buckingham 

MAJOR  shareholders  in 
the  media  groups 
MAI  and  United  News 
yesterday  sold  large  tranches 
of  stock,  apparently  in  a bet 
that  Michael  Green's  Carlton 
Comm  unications  would  not 
rush  In  to  scupper  a planned 
merger  between  the  two  cor- 
porations with  its  own  hostile 
bid. 

Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment, a major  investor  In 
Lord  Holllck's  MAI  group, 
which  owns  Anglia  and  Me- 
ridian TV.  sold  870,000  shares, 
on  top  of  the  8.3  million  dis- 
posal which  it  made  last 
Friday. 

The  sale,  at  between  430p 
and  442p  a share,  reduced  the 
group’s  holding  in  MAI  to  5.98 

TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  M=1,|  a 


I per  cent.  With  shares  in 
United,  owner  of  the  Daily 
and  Sunday  Express,  stand- 
ing Up  lower  at  634p,  the 
merger  values  MATs  shares 
at 406p. 

The  MAM  share  sale  was 
followed  by  the  disclosure 
that  Hermes,  the  Post  Office 
and  Telecommunications  pen- 
sion fund  manager,  had  sold 
50.000  United  shares  at  654p, 
reducing  its  holding  to 
3.8  million  shares  or  1.56  per 
cent  of  the  company. 

Although  the  share  sales 
could  indicate  that  fund  man- 
agers do  not  believe  the  stock 
price  of  MAI  and  United  will 
be  driven  higher  by  a hostile 
bid,  analysts  said  yesterday 
that  the  institutions  could 
simply  be  seeking  a profit 
turn  on  a small  part  of  their 
holdings. 


Australia  1JK 
Austria  1525 
Belgium  45.00 
Canada  2.04 
Cyprus  0.7050 
Denmark  8.50 
Finland  7.oi 
Supplian  by  NAIWoal 


Franca  7.48  Italy  2,350  Singapore  2.12 

Germany  2.1900  Malta  0.5425  SouUi  Africa  5.40 
Greece  369.00  Netherlands  2.4600  Spain  183.75 
Hong  Kong  11.61  New  Zealand  2.22  Sweden  10.55 
India  5R.E2  Norway  9.61  Switzerland  1.78SS 
Ireland  0.9550  Portugal  22750  Turkey  93,849 
Israel  4.78  Saudi  Arabia  5.67  USA  1.4825 
Borth  (etckjdlng  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shelter). 
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of  rapid 

growth 

in  US, 

gaming 

groups 

look 

across 

Atlantic 


Wheel  deals. . . Sharon 
Stone  in  Martin  Scorsese’s 
movie.Casino,  which  opens 
in  London  this  month.  Now 
gambling  Las  Vegas-style 
may  come  to  the  UK 

PHOTOGRAPH:  PHUUP  CARUSO 


Las  Vegas  contemplates 
a gamble  on  London 

OUTLOOK/Britain’s  casino  business  is  opening  up  in  advance  of  deregulation.  IAN  KING  reports 


American  casino 
operators  are  eyeing 
up  some  of  their 
British  counter- 
parts, according  to 
market  sources.  London 
Clubs  International  is  the 
likeliest  bid  target 
London  Clubs,  whose 
shares  yesterday  hit  a new 
closing  high  of  499p,  up  18p.  is 
just  one  of  several  groups 
whose  casino  businesses  are 
still  highly  attractive  — even 
though  other  parts  of  the 
multi-billion  pound  gamhiing 
bus  in  ess  .notably  bookmak- 
ing, have  suffered  severely  as 
a result  of  competition  from 
the  National  Lottery. 

Others  include  Stakis,  the 
hotels  group,  which  last  week 
sold  its  Barrakuda  casino  in 
London  to  Ladbroke  for 
£27.5  million,  Stanley  Leisure, 
the  Merseyside-based  bookie 
with  a string  of  21  casinos 
across  northern  England,  and 
Capita]  Corporation,  which 
owns  Crockfords. 

Even  Rank,  whose  Grosve- 
nor  business  is  Britain’s  big- 
gest casino  operator,  could  be 
in  the  frame. 

The  prospective  buyers  are 
thought  to  include  Harrah's, 
the  aggressively  expanding 
Memphis-based  casino  opera- 
tor, Las  Vegas-based  Circus 
Circus  Enterprises,  and  ITT. 
which  owns  the  Sheraton 
Hotels  chain  and  the  Caesar’s 
World  gaming  business. 

Also  sniffing  around  is  Don- 
ald Trump,  the  flamboyant 
New  York  businessman,  who 


is  reportedly  considering 
building  a casino  and  leisure 
complex  on  wasteland  on  the 
north  Kent  coast 

There  are  several  reasons 
why  America's  leisure  com- 
bines are  focusing  on  Britain. 
First,  the  US  gaming  industry 
is  at  saturation  point  with  the 
past  decade's  rapid  expansion 
leaving  little  roam  for  further 
domestic  growth. 

Secondly,  the  Americans 
regard  Europe  as  ripe  for 
more  casinos. 

Britain,  where  casinos  are 
booming,  is  the  natural  place 
to  start 

Even  the  m id- tola w end  of 
the  market  — which  one 
might  expect  to  have  been 
most  severely  hit  by  Anthea 
Turner's  Saturday  night 
antics  — is  prospering, 
mainly  because  the  sums  nor- 
mally wagered  are  higher 
than  the  small-ticket  gambles 
against  which  the  National 
Lottery  competes. 

At  the  top  end.  meanwhile, 
casinos  such  as  those  oper- 
ated by  London  Clubs  are  in 
big  demand,  boosted,  by  an  in- 
flux last  summer  of  high 
rollers,  mainly  from  the 
Middle  and  Far  East 

Thirdly,  the  most  sweeping 
deregulation  ever  of  British 
casinos  is  expected  over  the 
next  few  years. 

The  Government  Is  prepar- 
ing a Green  Paper,  due  next 
month,  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  a huge  expansion  of 
the  casino  industry.  Rules  on 
membership,  advertising  and 


alcohol  sales  will  be  relaxed, 
allowing  casinos  to  offer  big- 
ger prizes  and  payment  by 
plastic  cards. 

A change  in  membership 
rules  Is  most  likely,  particu- 
larly to  the  so-called  “48-hour 
rule”,  which  requires  gam- 
blers to  register  as  members 
of  a casino  at  least  48  hours 
before  entering. 

The  abolition  of  this  rule  is 
seen  as  crucial  in  attracting 
short-stay  tourists  to  Lon- 
don's casinos. 


Britain’s 

casinos 


But  if  the  Government's 
proposals  are  as  sweeping  as 
is  rumoured,  analysts  say 
London  — now  home  to  21  of 
Britain's  118  casinos  — could 
become  the  world's  biggest 
gambling  city  after  Las 
Vegas. 

There  are,  however,  a num- 
ber of  snags  which  would  pre- 
vent an  immediate  wave  of 
takeovers  of  British  casinos. 

For  a start,  foreign  compa- 
nies cannot  at  present  own  ca- 
sinos. Although  the  Green 


Number 


Paper  may  propose  to  alter 
this,  other  changes  are  likely 
to  take  a higher  priority  than 
allowing  foreigners  to  buy  up 
British  casinos. 

Secondly,  any  buyer  would 
have  to  have  an  established 
gaming  licence,  since  only  an 
approved  operator  may  run  a 
casino. 

This,  in  turn,  could  lead  to 
monopolies  problems.  If,  for 
instance.  Ladbroke,  which  is 
keen  to  expand  its  casino  ac- 
tivities, bought  London 
Clubs,  it  would  own  almost 
half  of  the  capital’s  casinos  — 
making  a monopolies  refer- 
ence odds  on. 

Finally,  there  is  the  vexed 
question  of  the  City,  which 
unlike  its  counterpart  in  New 
York  — where  casino  stocks 
trade  at  a premium  to  the 
market  — has  traditionally 
regarded  casinos  as  rather 
seedy. 

London  Clubs,  which  pulled 
its  original  flotation  plans 
five  years  ago  after  a series  of 
police  raids,  is  a good  exam- 
ple. Having  won  a respectable 
market  following,  the  com- 
pany, on  the  basis  of  the  Bar- 
rakuda deal,  has  a potential 
value  for  higher  than  the 
£353  million  suggested  by  its 
share  price.  It  could,  indeed, 
be  worth  up  to  £500  million. 

The  feet  that  London  Clubs 
does  not  enjoy  a higher  mar- 
ket rating  now  is  testimony  to 
the  troubled  image  casinos 
still  have  in  some  quarters. 

It  could  also  make  it  fairly 
easy  for  a predator  to  pick  off. 


Biggest  drop  in  producer  inflation  for  1 5 years 

Factory  prices 
scene  for  rate  cut 


LanyEffiott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  City  was  gearing 
up  last  night  for  a fur- 
ther cut  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  after  offi- 
cial data  showed  weak  de- 
mand prompting  file  biggest 

fell  for  15  years  in  the  under- 
lying inflation  rate  of  goods 
leaving  factory  gates. 

Analysts  said  the  latest 
data  from  the  Central  Statisti- 
cal Office  (CSO)  gave  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  perfect  justification  for  a 
third  cut  in  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing since  September. 

With  the  annual  rate  of  pro- 
ducer price  inflation  drop- 
ping from  4.4  per  cent  to  3.8 
per  cent,  Andrew  Cates  of 
UBS  said  the  figures  were 
“powerful  weapons  to  a Chan- 
cellor who  needs  to  lower 
base  rates  to  aid  his  party's 
political  fortunes".  * 

The  CSO’s  data  reflects  the 
strong  competitive  pressures 
on  OK  manufacturers,  who 
have  seen  demand  for  their 
goods  wane  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  recent  months. 

As  the  Bank  of  England  pre- 
pares to  release  its  influential 
inflation  report  tomorrow,  Mr 
Clarke  Is  certain  to  draw  com- 
fort from  file  data  on  fectory 
gate  prices  — one  of  the  best 
indicators  of  retail  prices  in  a 
few  months’  time.  Dealers  ex- 
pect base  rates  to  come  down 


to  6 per  cent  next  month.  Jan- 
uary is  the  month  In  which 
firms  tend  to  nViaingw  their  list 
prices,  but  the  0.4  per  cent  in- 
crease last  month  was  well 
down  oi  the  1.0  per  cent 
recorded  12  months  earlier, 
theCSOsaid. 

The  underlying  rate  of  pro- 
ducer price  inflation  — which 

strips  out  food,  beverages, 
tobacco  and  petroleum  be- 
cause they  can  be  affected  by 
Budget  changes  — showed 
an  even  bigger  fall,  from  4.4 
per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent 

Officials  said  the  last  time 
there  had  been  a larger  drop 
in  the  core  rate  of  producer 
prices  was  in  January  1981, 
when  the  economy  was  deep 
in  recession. 

The  difficulty  firms  are 
having  in  raising  their  tariffs 
was  also  illustrated  by  the  0.4 
per  cent  monthly  increase  In 
prices  excluding  food,  bever- 
ages, petroleum  *nd  tobacco 
— the  lowest  rise  for  a Janu- 
ary for  23  years. 

Manufacturers  are  being 
helped  to  keep  their  prices  in 
rher.k  by  smaller  bills  for  fuel 
and  raw  materials,  which  are 
being  reduced  by  the  impact 
of  the  slowdown  in  global 

demand. 

Against  a background  of 
weakening  commodity  prices. 
Industry's  Input  prices  fell  by 
0.3  per  cent  in  January.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  fuel 
and  materials  dropped  from 
5.9  per  cent  to  4.0  per  cent. 


less  than  half  the  9 per  cent 
annual  growth  rate  of  six 

^SL^rf^rtscoe.  economist 
at  NUcko  Bank,  said  It  was  en- 
couraging that-  companies 
had  not  tried  to  force  through 
higher  prices  in  five  wake  of 
lower  base  rates  and  stonw 

of  stronger  retail  perfor- 
mance over  the  Christmas 

^The" monthly  survey  from 
the  British  Retail  Consortium 
released  today  showed  font 
consumer  spending  remained 
on  an  upward  trend  into  the 
New  Year,  building  on  the  ro- 
bust activity  in  the  run-up  to 
Christmas.  . 4 . . 

The  cold  snap  boosted  de- 
mand for  "comfort  food’  such 
as  soups  and  pies,  but  took  its 
toll  on  clothing  and  footwear 
sales  as  foe  five-week  trading 
period  from  December  31  to 
February  3 drew  to  a close. 

Overall  however,  foe  like- 
for-like  value  of  high  street 
sales  was  still  4.1  per  cent 
aVari  of  last  year,  according 
to  the  BBC's  Retail  Sales 
Monitor. 

This  was  similar  to  the  4.3 
per  cent  growth  rate  recorded 
in  December  and  suggests 
that  the  pick-up  in  consumer 
Spending  detected  at  the  end 
of  last  year  is  being  sustained 
into  the  New  Year,  unlike 
1995  when  an  encouraging 
Christmas  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  fail-back  In  January, 
said  the  consortium. 


Jobs  U-turn  ‘a  Tory  ploy’ 


Richard  Thomas 


LABOUR  yesterday 

accused  the  Government 
of  attempting  to  woo  in- 
secure workers  back  to  the 
Conservative  fold  by  tearing 
up  its  deregulatory  agenda  in 
the  jobs  market 
Employment  minister  Eric 
Forth,  unveiling  an  upbeat 
document  on  UK  prospects, 
said  the  right  balance  had 
been  struck  between  em- 
ployee protection  and  the 
freedom  affirms  to  hire  and 
fire.  Further  cuts  in  regula- 
tion were  not  required. 

The  Opposition  seized  on 
the  statement  as  a policy  U- 
tum  after  years  of  cutting 


Trafalagar 
wins  £500m 
steel  job 
from  Thais 


Tony  May 


THE  struggling  Trafalgar 
House  group  looks  to 
have  won  the  biggest-ever 
deal  between  Britain  and 
Thailand,  to  construct  a 
£433  mUlion-to-£500  mil- 
lion steelworks  for  Thai 
Special  Steel.  TSSL 
Anorak  Kongtoranint, 
president  of  TSSL  said  the 
wording  of  the  contract, 
still  being  worked  on  with 
Trafalgar,  would  be  signed 
at  the  end.  of  the  month. 

The  size  of  the  deal  sent 
the  group's  shares  up  ip  to 
33p,  but  analysts  were  cau- 
tions about  the  effect  on  the 
industrial  conglomerate, 
which  shocked  the  City  in 
December  with  losses  of 
£821  million. 

A Trafalgar  spokesman 
said:  “Work  on  the  iron  and 
steel-making  plant  will 
start  within  a matter  of 
weeks  of  the  contract  being 
signed  and  will  take  two  to 
three  years  to  complete.  It 
will  provide  a considerable 
amount  of  work  for  Trafal- 
gar’s engineering  division 
Davy  International.*' 

TSSI  officials  said  the 
signing  may  be  witnessed 
by  the  Prime  Minister, 
John  Major,  who  is  in 
Bangkok  for  the  Ada-Euro- 
pean  summit  on  March  1-2. 

The  steel  complex,  which 
will  produce  2.75  million 
tonnes  of  hot  liquid  iron, 
1.1  million  tonnes  of  coke 
and  2.15  million  tonnes  of 
billets  a year  from  early 
1998,  will  obtain  tax  privi- 
leges from  the  state  Board 
of  Investment.  It  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  Thai  and  foreign 
loans. 


Bryant  sales  slump  in  poor  house  market 


Tony  May 


BRYANT  yesterday  blamed 
the  “pretty  awful"  state  of 
the  housing  market  for  a 
slump  in  profits  and  sales,  but 
raised  tenuous  hopes  for  an 
improvement  this  year. 

The  chairman.  Sir  Colin 
Hope,  said  six-month  profits  to 
November  30  had  more  than 
halved  to  £10 J.  million  with  ua 
distinct  lack  of  bouse  pur- 
chaser confidence  throughout 
the  UK".  The  beat  the  group 
could  manage  was  static  sell- 
ing prices.  The  coot  of  sales 
had  risen  while  the  volume 
had  fellen  12  per  cent  to  1,530. 

D 


Looking  ahead  he  said:  “The 
prospects  for  the  housing  mar- 
ket In  1996  are  showing  signs 
of  gradual  improvement  as 
purchaser  confidence  responds 
to  reduction  in  personal  tax- 
ation and  interest  rates  ” 

He  hoped  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  operating  margfnK  and 
stuck  to  the  medium-term  tar- 
get of  producing  4.000  homes  a 
year  for  the  middle- to- upper 
sectors  of  the  market 
The  group  has  now  joined 
other  UK  home-builders 
which  had  produced  worse- 
tban-expected  results  for  the 
second  half  of  1995  but  pre- 
dicted a recovery  this  year. 
Michael  Foster,  an  analyst 


at  Greig  Middleton,  said  he 
would  cut  his  end-of-year 
forecast  from  £24  million  to 
“not  less  than"  £20  million. 
He  said  Bryant  had  been  un- 
able to  pass  on  the  high  prices 
it  had  paid  for  good  quality 
fend  to  the  final  customer  and 
there  had  been  problems  with 
design  and  marketing. 

Analysts  at  NatWest  said 
the  group  had  now  reduced 
its  staff  by  10  per  cent  But  its 
problems  had  been  com- 
pounded by  its  aggressive  ex- 
pansion in  the  past  two  years. 
It  bad  pushed  up  its  overhead, 
costs  in  advance  of  foe  mar- 
ket and  had.  arguably,  over- 
paid for  land  in  1994.  and  1995. 

1*.  • 


back  job  regulations.  Ian 
McCartney,  shadow  employ- 
ment spokesperson,  said: 
"This  is  a government  run- 
ning scared  of  its  own  poli- 
cies, reaping  the  reward  from 
the  deregulated  market  it  has 
created,  and  from  a plague  of 
job  insecurity."  . 

But  Mr  Forth  said  that  the 
removal  of  strict  job  condi- 
tions had  been  good  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  market  and 
for  workers.  Excessive  regu- 
lation and  minimum  wages 
made  companies  reluctant  to 
take  staff  on,  by  raising  the 
cost  of  labour  and  making  it 
more  difficult  to  shed  staff  if 
conditions  worsened. 

As  a result,  the  UK  had  a 
jobless  rate  of  8.6  per  cent  — 


News  in  brief 


using  an  internationally  com- 
parable survey  measure  — 
which  was  well  below  foe 
European  Union  average  of 
109  per  cent,  he  said. 

Speaking  at  a London  press 
conference.  Mr  Forth  admit- 
ted that  job  growth  had  been 
skewed  towards  women  and 
part-time  jobs,  but  denied  this 
was  a problem.  Only  a small 
minority  — 14  per  cent  — of 
part-time  workers  wanted  a 
full-time  job.  - 

The  gap  between  different 
parts  of  the  UK  had  also  less- 
ened, he  said,  with  Scotland 
and  the  South-east  showing 
similar  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment "The  North-South  div- 
ide doesn’t  really  exist  any- 
more," foe  minister  said. 


Record  double 
for  Kvaerner 

KVAERNER,  the  Norwegian  shipbuilding,  oil,  pulp  and  paper 
group  which  foiled  in  a £360  million  bid  for  Amec  construction 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  yesterday  reported  doubled  pre-tax 

profits  for  1995.  They  climbed  to  a record  2.44  billion  crowns 
(£247  million)  on  sales  of  30.2  billion  crowns  (£3  billion). 

Shipbuilding,  oil  and  gas  turned  in  good  results,  but 
Kvaerner  said  the  progress  of  the  British  arm  of  the  oil  and  gas 
business  was  “unsatisfactory  and  results  in  this  market  were 
negative".  Performance  in  pulp  and  paper  was  “weak”  while 
engineering  business  was  “mixed".  — Mark  Milner 


Axe  out  at  Renault 

RENAULT,  the  French  car  giant,  is  planning  to  cut  more  than 
2,750 jobs  over  foe  next  12  months,  according  to  union  sources. 

Though  the  state-owned  company  has  refused  to  comment,  an 
unnamed  union  representative,  quoted  on  the  Reuter  financial 
news  service,  accused  Renault  cf  trying  to  intimidate  the  work- 
force ahead  of  this  year’s  pay  round,  which  opens  today,  by 
threatening  jobs. 

Last  year's  pay  talks  were  hit  by  industrial  action,  and  yester- 
day tile  union  representative  said;  “Management  is  trying  to 
intimidate  employees  hy  hrandiohing  ffo  Johff  plan  in  Advance  TO 
that  they  will  push  less  bard  cm  the  wages  side.” 

The  jobs  cut  was  said  to  be  part  ofRenaulf  s plans  to  boost 
productivity  by  8 per  cent  this  year. — Mark  Milner 


Accountants  spurn  marriage 

CHARTERED  accountants  have  turned  down  plans  to  merge  with 

the  management  accountants'  professional  body,  Cima,  in  an- 
other  blow  against  tategrattoaof  foe  fragmented  profession 
Cfma  members,  who  predominantly  work  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, were  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  merger  plans, 
announced  in  December. 

But  a survey  of  members  offhe  Institute  of  Chartered  Accourv 
tants  in  England  and  Wales  showed  that  almost  two- thinis  were 

opposed.  Members  aged  over  50  were  in  the  only  group  which 
produced  a majority  in  favour. 

Members  cf  the  institute  have  turned  down  several  Integration 
attempts  over  the  past  25  years  among  the  six  bodies  representing 
auditors,  tax  specialists  and  accountants  in  industry , mniTr)PT*«o 
private  practice  and  the  public  sector.  — Roger  Cowe 


PIA  praises  banks’  move 

IHE  UK’s  largest  banks  will  not  use  ttme4iarrtng  to  avoid  paying 
compensation  to  victims  ofmis-sold  pensions. 

Abbey  National,  Barclays,  LIoyds/TSB,  Midland,  NatWest  and 
RoyalBaiA<tf  Scotland.  a&  memhera  of  j-hwRanrgxaaimrvpgppnp 
trf  the  British  Bankers'  Association,  followed  the  lead  cf  the 
Prudential  which  last  week  said  it  would  not  exploit  the  Limita- 
tion Act  1980. 

Hie  act  states  ftattdflimantsfaanlivaathp  Hgfot  to  take  their 

to  court  six  years  after  the  pension  was  sold  or  three  years  after 

discovering  a grievance. 

The  time  limit  if  exercised  pensions  providers,  would 
hinder  file  progress  cf  foe  Personal  Investment  Authority's  pen- 
sions rgview. 

The  PIAchairman.  Joe  Palmer,  praised  the  banks' decision  as 
T»smve  and  constructive”  and  encouraged  more  firms  todo  the 
same.  — - Cuff  Jones 


Lottery  spending  to  thrive 

ANWAL^^nding  on  the  Netfona!  Lottery  will  reach  up  to 

^Th?^^t!^^iSt£CentUry’ a rep0*  claimed  yesterday. 

research  conducted  by  academics  at 

that' of  the  century,  the 
average  British  family  will  be  spending  some  £7,000  a year 

airwS^£fek  7 T leisure-  the  Lottery^ 

“femily  entertainment  cen- 
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Rugby  Union 

Twickers 
wants 
Euro  soccer 


Robert  Annstror 


Twickenham  plans 

to  market  itself  as  a 
venue  for  European 
soccer  and  rugby 
league  internationals  within 
the  next  two  or  three  seasons. 

Tony  HiUlett  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  secretary, 
wants  the  ground  to  become 
more  cost-effective  by  staging 
high-profile  fixtures  in  other 
professional  sports  to  supple- 
ment major  rugby  union 
matches. 

“I  am  keen  to  see  the  excel- 
lent, up-to-date  facilities  we 
now  have  at  Twickenham  put 
to  use  for  European  soccer 
knockout  competitions,"  Hal- 
lett  said  yesterday.  “1  also  be- 
lieve we  could  become  the 
main  venue  in  the  south  for 
rugby  league  occasions. 

Twickenham’s  75.000  all- 
seat capacity  will  give  the  sta- 
dium a substantial  advantage 
over  soccer  grounds  such  as 
Highbury  and  Stamford 
Bridge  in  generating  gate  rev- 
enue. Even  though  Twicken- 
ham falls  short  of  Wembley's 
78.000  capacity,  its  state-of- 
the-art  dressing  room,  cater- 
ing and  media  facilities  are 
bound  to  enhance  its  appeal. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  hold 
the  finals  of  the  European 
Cup  and  Cup  Winners’  Cup  at 
Twickenham  from  time  to 
time  instead  of  Wembley.  The 
installation  of  floodlights 
paved  the  way  for  the  poten- 
tial introduction  of  evening 
soccer,  though  the  RFU  has 
no  plans  to  schedule  the  kick- 
off time  of  rugby  union 
matches  later  than  3pm.  ! 
Hallett  has  no  qualms  about  i 


giving  practical  effect  to  the 
reconciliation  with  Rugby 
League  ioi  years  after  the 
split  into  two  codes.  The  ex- 
cellent reputation  for  good  be- 
haviour that  League  support- 
ers enjoy  would  appeal  to  the 
RFU  executive  committee 
should  it  decide  to  back  Hal- 
lett and  offer  Twickenham  as 
a Test  venue  and  new  home 
for  the  Challenge  Cup  final 

The  participation  of  Wigan 
In  the  Middlesex  Sevens  in 
May  is  almost  certain  to 
break  down  any  lingering 
resistance  within  the  RFU  to 
establishing  working  contact 
with  the  Rugby  League.  The 
double-header  between  Bath 
and  Wigan,  who  plan  to  share 
around  £400,000  from  pmp«t 
in  their  respective  codes, 
should  emphasise  the  mes- 
sage that  Union  and  League 
have  much  to  gain  from  prac- 
tical co-operation. 

Nevertheless,  the  econom- 
ics of  running  Twickenham 
on  sound  business  lines  have 
probably  influenced  Halletfs 
radical  reappraisal  of  the 
ground's  use  rather  more 
than  the  niceties  of  healing 
old  wounds.  The  new  £60  mil- 
lion stadium,  which  became 
operational  only  three ! 
months  ago,  at  present  stages 
no  more  than  six  or  seven 
major  rugby  matches  a sea- 
son with  perhaps  the  same 
number  of  relatively  minor 
fixtures  thrown  in. 

English  club  rugby,  mean- 
while, will  take  a significant 
step  towards  preserving  its 
new  professional  identity  at 
National  League  level  by  set- 
ting up  an  English  Profes- 
sional Clubs'  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  London  today. 


England  kicked  aside  by  Aired 


DAVE  ALRED.  widely  re- 
garded as  the  world's 
leading  specialist  kicking 
coach,  will  not  be  working 
with  the  England  squad  in  the 
build-up  to  next  month’s  Cal- 
cutta Cup  match  against  Scot- 
land at  Murrayfield,  writes 
Chris  Hewitt. 

Aired  will  be  in  Australia 
coaching  New  South  Wales 
during  their  final  prepara- 
tions  for  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere Super-12  tournament. 
He  will  also  help  Manly  dur- 
ing three  weeks  in  Australia. 


Following  the  England  fly- 
half  Paul  Grayson's  dismal 
kicking  performance  against 
Wales,  Aired  has  still  not 
been  contracted  as  a fully 
fledged  member  of  the 
national  coaching  set-up. 

This  will  not  be  the  first 
time  he  has  taken  his  expert- 
ise Down  Under.  The  Walla- 
bies used  him  frequently  In 
their  build-up  to  the  last 
World  Cup  and  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  secure  his  ser- 
vices on  an  exclusive  basis 
during  the  tournament. 


New  fly 
needs 
luck  of 
the  Irish 

Karl  Johnson  on 
David  Humphreys, . 
latest  hope  forthe 
long-service  award 


SINCE  Jackie  Kyle 
started  the  trend  al- 
most 50  years  ago.  Ire- 
land fly-halves  have  tended 
to  be  in  the  running  for 
long-service  awards. 

Mike  Gibson  and  Barry 
McGann  had  sizeable  ten- 
ures in  the  No.  10  shirt,  fol- 
lowed more  recently  by 
Tony  Ward,  Ollie  Campbell 
and  Paul  Dean. 

But  since  Dean's  career 
ended  prematurely  with  in- 
jury In  the  1989.  the  proces- 
sion afterwards  seems  as 
long  as  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints.  David  Humphreys, 
of  London  Irish,  will  on  Sat- 
urday become  Dean's  ninth 
successor  when  he  runs  out 
at  the  Parc  des  Princes. 

Dean  was  followed  by 
Brian  Smith,  whose  return 
to  Australia  opened  the 
door  for  Ralph  Keyes,  the 
top  scorer  lh  the  1991 
World  Cup.  He  was  dis- 
gracefully dropped  for 
Derek  McAleese,  whose 
only  international  appear-  , 
ance  was  — ominously,  per- , 
haps,  for  Humphreys,  his  | 
Ballymena  and  Ulster  com- 1 
patriot  — against  France  in 
Paris  in  1992. 

McAleese  made  way  for 
Peter  Russell,  before  Niall 
Malone  succeeded  him 
against  Scotland  and 
France  in  1993. 

Enter  Eric  Elwood  to  star 
in  the  defeats  of  Wales  and 
England  and  another  of  the 
long-service  brigade 
seemed  to  have  arrived. 
But  injury  at  the  start  of 
last  season  let  in  Alan 
McGowan  for  his  only  cap 
to  date,  before  Paul  Burke 
was  picked  against  Scot- 
land. Since  then  his  rivalry 
with  Elwood  has  been  remi- 
niscent of  the  Ward-Camp- 
bell  saga  of  the  Eighties. 

Not  even  Humphreys 
could  have  envisaged  his 
leap  into  the  big  time  at  the 
start  of  the  season,  when  he 
did  not  make  the  prelimi- 
nary list  of  Ireland  players. 
His  sudden  rise  has  come 
on  the  back  of  three  good 
performances  — for;  Oxford 
in  the  Varsity  Match,  In 
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Sprint 
record 
smashed 

Stephen  Blertoy 


In  with  a shout . . . Humphreys  celebrates  his  try  for  Oxford  in  December’s  Varsity  Match  defeat  Andrew  fiedington 


last  month's  A interna- 
tional against  Scotland, 
and  for  Ulster  against  New 
South  Wales  last  week. 

But  Humphreys  has  been 
on  the  representative  scene 
for  some  time.  He  made  his 
debut  at  A level  in  1993, 
toured  Zimbabwe,  Namibia 
and  South  Africa  with  Ire- 
land's development  squad 
that  summer,  played  in  the 
A match  against  England  at 
Richmond  In  1994.  and  last 
season  played  for  the  Devel- 
opment  XV.  against  the 
United  States.  That  was  his 
only  representative  match: 


he  was  ousted  from  the  A 
team  by  McGowan. 

“I  didn't  play  as  well  last 
season  as  I can  but  I can't 
explain  why,"  says  Hum- 
phreys, 24  last  September. 
“Moving  to  Oxford  helped. 
I've  been  playing  well 
recently  and  intend  to  be 
positive  in  Paris." 

He  will  be  Ireland's  goal- 
kicker  there,  which  may 
have  the  supporters  weep- 
ing into  their  pints  in  Kitty 
O'Shea's  Bar  in  Paris  come 
Saturday  evening.  Hum- 
phreys’s kicking  can  be 
very,  very  good  or  simply 


horrid. 

But  Humphreys  is  in  the 
team  for  more  than  his 
goal-kicking,  tbougb  apart 
from  Freddie  McLen nan’s 
solitary  try  in  1980  that  is 
the  only  way  Ireland  have 
scored  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes  since  their  initial 
1974  visit. 

“David  is  an  exciting 
player  who  we  believe  will 
play  the  game  how  we  want 
it  played,"  says  Ireland's 
manager  Pat  Whelan. 

The  selectors  have  been 
adventurous  and  have 
come  up  with  a new  half- 


back pairing,  Niall  Hogan 
taking  over  at  scrum-half 
from  Christian  Saverl- 
mutto.  Injury  and  work 
kept  Hogan,  who  won  the 
last  of  his  five  caps  against 
France  in  the  World  Cup 
quarter-final  last  June,  oat 
of  the  running  at  the  start 
of  the  season,  and  his  indi- 
viduality should  take  some 
of  the  heat  off  Humphreys. 

But  he  will  need  a cool 
head  and  all  the  luck  going. 
The  Parc  des  Princes  has 
not  been  kind  to  interna- 
tional rookies  from 
Ireland. 


Frankie  Fredericks 

got  his  Olympic  year  off 
to  the  swiftest  of  starts 
last  night  by  setting  a new  100 
metres  Indoor  world  record  erf 
10.05  in  Tampere,  Finland. 

The  Barcelona  silver  medal- 
list- finished  well  inside  the 
previous  mark  set  last  year 
by  Nigerian  Olapede  Adeni- 
ken  and  established  himself 
as  the  early  favourite  for 
Atlanta. 

British  supporters  of  Colin 
I Jackson  will  have  to  get  used 
to  home  thoughts  and  infor- 
mation from  abroad  this  year, 
with  the  Welsh  sprint  hurdler 
still  in  dispute  with  the  Brit- 
ish Athletic  Federation. 

Jackson  has  vowed  to  run 
in  only  two  domestic  meet- 
ings. the  Welsh  Games  and 
the  Olympic  trials,  after  a row 
last  year  with  Peter  Radford, 
the  executive  chairman  of 
BAF, 

Radford  gave  Jackson  what 
he  interpreted  as  a dressing 
down  alter  the  world  champi- 
onship trials  when  Jackson, 
running  over  the  100m  flat, 
pulled  out  with  an  injury  on 
the  Saturday  and  then  com- 
peted in  Italy  the  next  day. 

Jackson's  injury-plagued 
season  led  to  him  missing  the 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  but  on  Sunday 
night  the  world  110m  hurdles 
record-holder  answered  ques- 
tions about  his  fitness  by  win- 
ning over  60m  at  foe  Gunma 
international  indoor  meeting 
in  Maebashl,  Japan  in  7.51, 
ahead  of  Mark  Crear  of  foe 
United  States  in  7.55. 

His  absence  from  the  Brit- 
ish scene  has  given  Tony  Jar- 
rett,  who  last  Saturday  de- 
feated foe  world  champion 
Allen  Johnson  at  foe  Ricoh 
international  in  Birmingham, 
a chance  to  push  himself  for- 
ward as  Britain’s  No.  1. 

But  Jarrett  has  refused  to 
get  pulled  into  any  compari- 
son with  Jackson.  The  world 
championship  silver  medal 
winner  said  at  foe  weekend 
that  he  was  not  interested  in 
getting  involved  in  any  de- 
bate. “AH  1 want  to  do  this 
season  is  to  go  out  and  do  my 
own  thing.” 

At  foe  same  meeting  in 
Japan  Donovan  Bailey  of  Can- 
ada. foe  world  100m  gold 
medal  winner,  saw  off  the 
challenge  of  Leroy  Burrell 
from  the  US  in  foe  60m  sprint 
in  a modest  6.59. 


Racing 


Kelso  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 


Lingfield  (A.W.  Flat) 


Eider  pulls  in 
Aintree  hopes 


Ron  Cox 

THE  Tote  Eider  Handicap 
Chase,  due  to  be  run 
over  four  miles  and  one 
furlong  at  Newcastle  on  Sat- 
urday. lias  all  the  makings  of 
a valuable  Martell  Grand 
National  trial  with  14  of  the  24 
entries  made  yesterday  hold- 
ing foe  Aintree  engagement. 

In  addition  to  the  £35.onn 
added  prize  money,  there  is 
fop  £11X1,000  bonus  put  up  by 
Newcastle's  chairman  Stan 
Clarke  to  the  connections  of 
any  horse  which  wins  the  Ei- 
der and  the  Midlands 
National  at  Uttoxerer  on 
March  lb  before  finishing  in 
the  first  four  at  Aintree. 

Clarke  hopes  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Saturday’s  race  by 
Lord  Relic,  who  has  been 
nursed  back  to  fitness  alter 
sustaining  a serious  injmy  at 
Newbury  M months  ago 
Captain  Dibble  could  also 
make  his  comeback  in  the  Ei- 
der. having  been  brought  out 
of  retirement  following  a cou- 
ple of  lioor  efforts  last  season. 

"He’s  had  arthritis  in  his 
joints,  hut  seems  io  be  okay  at 
tin?  moment  anil  we  hope  to 
»o  for  the  National."  said 
l’etor  Scudamore,  assistant  to 
Captain  Dibble’s  trainer.  Ni 
gel  Twi  stuu-Da  vies. 

■ All  being  well  lit*  is  a 
likely  runner  on  Saturday 
ami  the  plan  is  to  give  him 
not  mure  tluin  two  races  be- 
fore Aintree." 


The  probable  Eider  favour- 
ite when  the  Tote  publish 
their  prices  today  will  be  Lo 
Strogone.  who  has  been  one  of 
foe  best  backed  horses  for  foe 
Grand  National  since  the 
weights  were  published. 

Abercromby  Chief,  another 
Elder  entry,  runs  at  Kelso 
today  in  foe  Moet  & Chandon 
Handicap  Chase.  He  finished, 
fifth  behind  Emerald  Storm 
(3.40>  at  the  Borders  track 
last  month  and  those  placings 
should  be  confirmed. 

Emerald  Storm,  trained  by 
Peter  Monteifo.  stayed  on 
strongly  to  beat  Stop  The  Wal- 
ler. who  won  next  time  out  , 
and  looks  an  improved  per-  ' 
former  this  season.  ! 

Heavy  rain  caused  foe  can- 
cellation of  yesterday’s  meet- 
ing at  Plumpton,  and  Leices- 
ter today  was  called  off 
because  of  waterlogging  after 
an  inspection  yesterday.  Sed- 
gpfieid  tomorrow  is  subject  to 
a precautionary  inspection 
this  afternoon. 

There  should  be  no  prob- 
lems on  tlie  all-weather  at 
Lingfield  today  when  it  can 
pav  to  follow  a winning  team 
in’  the  Say  It  With  Roses 
Stakes. 

Brvan  Smart,  foe  trainer, 
and 'jockey  Ray  Cochrane 
struck  with  Sharp  'N  Smart 
! here  on  Saturday  and  they 
are  represented  by  Mr  Teigh 
(2J20),  who  ran  well  over  foe 
ruurs&  last  season.  This  Is  hiB 
first  outing  for  foe  progres- 
I si ve  Smart  stable. 


Swinburn  ‘out  of  danger* 

WALTER  SWINBURN  li:.s  I ^ “ursB  * 


alned  consciousness 
.liter  his  horrific  full  in  Hong 
Kong  on  Sunday,  tail  rwnsdiw 
sedated  in  intensive  care  The 
tluvc-iwie&  Derby  winners 
condition  was  described  as 
■■pour"  but  his-  life  is  not  m 
danger. 

Swinburn  s mount,  the 
newcomer  Liffov  Rtvur. 
vivii.il  sharply  right  across 


avov  :W- 

. . •rrorr  r.-'V  off ' 


the  Sha  Tin  course  shortly 
after  foe  start. 

The  jockey  crashed  through 
the  aluminium  running  rati 
and  then  smashed  into  an 
iron  stanchion  with  consider- 
able force.  . , . . . 

Another  Bntish-basea 
jockey  Brian  Taylor  was 
killed  in  a fall  at  the  same 
course  in  1984,  while  in  foe 

same  year  Frenchman  Phi- 
lippe Pnquet  sustained  Inju- 
ries which  ended  Ins  career. 

But  Philip  Johnston,  foe 
Koval  Hong  Kong  Jockey 
Chib’s  director  of  racing,  de- 
fended the  course,  saying: 
-\Ve  have  had  our  fair  share 
of  falls,  but  this  was  nothing 
10  do  with  foe  track.  The 
horse  just  took  off  and 
swerved  right,  straight 
through  the  running  ralL 


1.40  Sana  ConOM-lo 
2.10  Paraona  Bor 
ZAO  CNnf  MMatar 


3.10  Direct  Route 

3^40  EnwraU  Storm  (nb) 

4.10  Rml  Hog 
440  Start  IlMt  Cart 


Oak*  Ml  (bnaay  In  plMM).  * Dnaotea  MMan. 

Hpm  to  fecMtatt  altar  bane*  non*  denote  dor*  atm  tateal  NX  art*. 

1 .40  KELSO  ANNUAL  HEWERS  NOVICE  HDHUE  Bn  Of 110)*  CS£M8 


lot 

01  HUDLE  PATH  (12)  T Eatav&y  5-11-11 

L Wyar 

103 

104 

Z64JU  IMCUM0HV cm  JOTOSI 6-11-11 

ASHGHOW  DANCES  LUrngofl-n-S 

A Rocha  (3)  * 

F Parratl 

too 

100 

ooorrr-p  mUCB-HAVH  (10)  Mbs  l Pwran  9-11-5 . 

OP  CHIAP KNRHfT (95) MnJBantenEW 5-11-5  ... - . 

- . HKolsnay 
B Storey 

108 

100 

110 

111 

(E-  BOBIOHK  (M3)  B MaoajKMui  7-1 1-5 

056-  NAHCYS  CHOICE  (340)  JChertlEil  6-11-5  ... 

RHKY  BUCK  Ufa  AMa  Rmnea  6-1 1-5  

2 ROCKETT*  CASTUK38)  Mu  S Bramah  6-11-5  

a Inn  (3) 

. JIHanKqm 
— XJonea 
i Burke 

Mr  A tariraan 

110 

3-C2  DCCSHT  PENNY  (30)  lire  U ItorelBV  7-11-0 

P Wean 

110 

110 

0 TESSOTULLY (318)  F Murtagti  B-li-C  

OP  KRAUWEN  (80)  N CfiamtoMm  4-13-3 

— ..OCaUI(S) 
J Sample  (3) 

301 

4-U^OOU  DOHOVMS  HEFf  llij  |Ctfl  Mn  L Marshall  i^-n-9  ..  - 

. ,,DB Mdtof 

304 

OO-'PU  CAHAILLMn(M)lire  5 Bramah  6-11-5 .. 

_ Hr  K Whelan  (S) 

300 

207 

eopr-oo  ISLAND  RnffiH  (34)  C Parker  5-11-5 

65*51-0  MANOR  COURT  (31)0  Lamb  0-11-5  

D Parker  (3) 

_ A Manner*  (7) 

310 

211 

jwrawi  VULPMDEtAUdnE  (98)  Mrs  SBranal!  9-11-5 

4S2F-F5  WHITS DUMOHDOB)  «ML  V RuSWB  

— -3  Bark* 

■ _Blto.rt.em 

TOP  FOCI  TTPSr  Parton*  Bay  0.1a  aktoy  Onto  7 

Bmlair  9-1  peraoas  Boy.  t-j  Darin  Canki.  4-1  Saetunp  (bid.  16-1  '.'uts<n  oe  Laugern.  Tea  Gold.  Manor 
Court  14-1  Ceieeno,  White  Diamona.  Unnan. 

i POflMaiMm-BBMHAZfcBetand  UMH  nuns  tole  headra).  errand  411  Hi  al  IE fiwtam  M Hw  Grey 
Monk.  wUi  VULPM  X LAUGEPE  |M)  moBier  Hioaoy  7th  arc)  D0RLSI CA5TL2  (WI  ia*fl  ofl  Kn  ICaiMe 
I 3m.  Gd-SBI. 

PARSONS  BOV!  Ra*  0"  Iran  2 on.  arwaid  10  SUi  d B butters  to  EUfyscai  Crefl  iHteuers,  2m4IL  GdSfll 
3EEXMR  QOLDt  Stayed  on  nell  when  around  19  3rd  ID  Map  Bed  iKrto  3m!l.  ud-SBr  51 2nd  1=  Seven 
Torere  at  Ar»  on  Saturday  Wn*.  Oo-S*1! 

2.40  OLASSGDIN  SNCUH11B  BOHDKM  CHAMPION  HURDLE  (LNHTED  IFCAP)2m  110yd* 
W.7TS 

301  HHM2  CBtSf  MM5TEX (50] (D) (BP) T Eyer "-T1-7 ADoNita 

302  3113Q  CUMBRIAN  CtiAlLBKUE  |31!  (D9  T EafiB-by  7-11-2 LVjmr 

903  KSWJO  PAUlCEBATE  KB®  (tO)  TO  A flhBlalW  7-1M  BHtartraP) 

904  oaooxi  man  willow  (io)  m can  ur»  u Renae*  r-iw 

30*  3&e-«  eOOUUAMiia4)tC)l*JIJM»-CW) DPmtoP) 

TOP  FORM  TBPSe  Cfctaf  HUM  0,  WHO*  WHaw  7 

mirtim  ’ 1 r~!n‘  “ ‘ >*--*■"**  r-JaflaM  7-S  Bft—  A'ltaa,  4.1  dato-nmni  4in-  10-1  Ccqiu 

Later  SnmninL 

RDM  1 - CHWF  UNUTBb  Hnr  veil  <n  Figntog  Frita  Hmew  las)  time,  mcwi  leaoen.  ever/ 
chares  Iasi,  ran  on.  bai  S Of  Padre  mo  G31 

CUMBRIAN  CHAUJENUEiHn  start  DSBW  tam  U W«e  d*ses  th*  seesjn.  bul  Bella  ted  Iasi  line 

when  iteura  3ifl  to  tone  Ans»  an*.  OS)  ^ ,rrnlr 

■HIT*  wuiim  la  mart.  on  BMoamframl  am.  6Jie  rill  id  Itnas  Crass,  imt -‘AlACECATE 

KING  (nv  IBI.  ortpacBd  rtc«  mfenle  3 net  14  Hh  {Sfctteiby  2m.  GtWSBi 

win  hmTi  ) mi  inV  h— i«ki  nn  aMkaned  bph  * mil  soon  taeeaoa  Btaoi  n IIM5K  Banei  Times 

Ahead  Itfeydacfc  IWW.  90. 

3,^  O TWBKlIIAlJiPlWHi  II0VIC3  HANDICAP  HUBBLE  2m  Sf  0313 

401  l-im!MBBCTWWSJ«JHJOho*onS-CWl PCatawry 

402  BCa  KOMO*(10}(COJt Wl-C 4Cdaotm 

403  tmr-ti  JWmXHTSSp»M«ZGfW*8-r:-5  ... KrTNarrim 

404  4MO-  AHOIHB  RKRTTAIlf  (3SO|  J Ohcn  l>J!-4  BSbnv 

405  OWFM  3U3IW  inWPfrai  A WMIlia  6-11-2 ■ Hateony 

400  OffMEZtWHAmBVOWAiriSIJflflowSBli^'tMa — GUef« 

407  050f-  OBOUSHHUAWBR 1843)  PUantehh  7-flM AMbUn 

408  (0U006  OBDCUULURV (3) T D)W AWw(7J* 

40*  (V26-&DB  KVMVIpBJTEIMoasfME-lOO  . . .... LWyer 

410  DOU.7  PWC  ES  (1 2J  W Sm  nil  H-1W _ .SPnrriH(7J 

TOPWWMTIWilimiPrt*— <e*H,P*4rtBert4T,llart4B 

fet!1ii|[  7-4  Dtrad  Huh,  Sonet.  6-i  Manas,  B-i  whxaA=.'Ue.  '0- 1 Be  9>ro  Gjojio-n- 

kmb»«,  U-l  Jasgie  Rrtos.  JIM  AwOW  ^aunam  tOimaan. 

mnounx-UMET noinij mtsiotsiw: » osbSb aoiift.  dxa  jjmb-j- M'ie.  w ■?  nmnsiti 
Imm  Sam  me  Cash  lEdbougn  2n  QdL 

WOlBOfc  Not  InoAM  Bsout  lataa  fcxtfuDxtsir  S9  2ad  u EjcUt/  Ecn  Z-v.  Si: 

4UMOIXIin*fcNoisomiBit  b*l»  Aiigutl  wtvi  the**3  w fflsr  •iw-' Sitf.  *9t-. c»3.!i»n 
Ml  E^FhWiCjmnelimlta.  Finj 

MIPnCMC  SOVIET  I L03  4 CUL  S3H1  sUW  f H44*3 1 no  B U~a  i -J.  Ii,T5  Wt'V  :■  2,  %an,'  d 

OaiiKdsoaidB.  G>sm 

• Visored  today  far  foe  first  time:  KELSO.  3.10  Ord  Gallery. 
LINGFIELD:  4.20  Elburg. 


TOP  RMHTVSi  Simla  Cemtto  8,  Unde  KJrty  T.UmBcM  ■ 

Dettfcv  ovens  Santa  CwwrtD.7-1  Unde  K*Bi».B«flnPafli.  Owsafwn,  1C-1  Tius  Sul  12-i  Rwtens 
CesSe.  16-1  Rachael's  Dawn.  30-1  HOMurt  13  nanrne. 

FORM  OU&OK  . mu  PATH,  headway  to  join  MaOei  4 aul  led  3 ool  nodth  tnri  fc  am  ^ JB  trooi 
rhflWami  Way.  wdh  BTBONGALONG  (ML  id  Midi  wM  meute  and  oulpsced  from  J cut.  aoufipr  9 away 
34  iSedpMeU  2mS0.  Qdl. 

SANTA  COMCEHTOi  Made  Hu.  amoMBrlf  B»9  irom  Carten  Lad  iCart**  An  It  Qd-Sni 

UMCLE  MBHY:  DaputlDg  toad  wtien  M kn.  3rt  ol  T7.  un  to  SW  SfUtniGtr  INoOdigtain  Ao9.  Qa- 

S8l 

mcnTTCCUrtBlHl.  M 4 out.  headed  7 out.  k«pl  an  one  pace.  8 ina  n JoSks  Cioae  rCaime  Aril 
Go-Shl. 

TRUC  scon  Evea  chance  3 HAOMMca.  on  unui  and  Lansn'Migh  iWeavum  Sm.Gd-SDi 
RACHAEL'S  DKWIk  Not  jump  weN  DhlmnllraOebiii  last  upe  when  newt  aUetcotallei^e.  M.bn  Ulto 

Bolanpj  Girl  lEdutturgh  an.  EKLfmi 

2.1 0 AHOIIBB  HAMIL10H  * CO  K0VKE  CHAM  Urn  If  C3/»0 


3.40  WET  A CHANDON  HANDICAP  CHASS  3n  If  C4^31 

501  14-1341  EMEI1ALP  JTORM  {94)  (CO)  P lidllplUI  .OCaM(3} 

509  1431P7- CBUm  BOV  (318]  (QUisiGocdteflcsa  10-11-4  BSWyl 

503  1V-K4  FHOIfTUHE  (38)  J O'Neill  9-11-4  ARocM>[3)  * 

504  3T4HSG  PUB  OUNHBI  (38)  (C(Q  M KUBmond  8-10-11 APahWn 

505  PP.11P-S  AHDB3«NBir  CHIEF (34} OD J H Jolmsori  1 V10- 1? PCMfeanT 

504  211-IE:  UROHV(M)HraM Reveler  HMO-10  _..  . .PMm 

507  131R-  -5  AST1NOS  (33)  J FicGeiaW  8-10-B MDwyar 

508  1453E-3  CAUBKSS (3T| M W EaswrOv  11-10-7  „-CFBmb(5)4 

SOB  *144-00  BAWIEY RUBBLE (98) (D) D WluBans  11-10-7  . . JBHaifasO) 

510  Pi6-4PW  MC0NCUIS1VE(Z1) Mrs S Bwnall 3-10-j ... *KIMm(5) 

TOP  mnrnPSr  Bmrtd  Bniwi  T0|  Uran  V B,  FHhA  ltaw  7 

BetSns:  3-1  Emerald  Sunn.  5-1  Uron  V 6-1  CalMjiew.  Front  Line  6-1  Abefti&mtoj  Chisl.  Pick  Gunner. 
13-1  4stma«.  Cnifidh  Boy.  14-1  Bame»  Rutmie  111  ileal  i 

FWHI GUOE- EMERALD  STOflM:  CfcM.  up  until  ledJouL  (laved  on  well,  won  Dj5l1roni  Step  the  Wallor. 
vnlh  ABERC  R0UB7  CHIEF  i'ec4R>)  well  bm  5th  d 11  hnalws  ihglsn  3mH  ljd-E31| 

CSUDH  BOY:  Mil  seen  oh  him  Apnl  wtw  led  HaHwa>.  Lepl  aa  well  hem  3 ouL  won  be  Shorn  Son  01  Ins 
iSod9«rtieis  3ma.  Sdi. 

HIOtrrUHEi  Weakened  hum  4 out  4th  am  SB  tho  General  Wide  with  BARNEY  RUBBLE  (rec  KUDJ  tailed 
oflTib'CvUsteSm  Go- Shi 

URONIhHancwi  tiurdes  IU01L  Hn XI by  Sculn  klmorlt  iSedgeUeM  SmJ.Gdl 

4.1  O ADWSOII  NOBS  N0VK8  HUflOU  Sm  1 10yds  C9478 

501  33.-— 1 BALHBWOCH  (30)  TEaSBrty  MI-11  „ .....LW»wr 

009  5-0  CH^PB>0OT(7B)  Uatnr  TctDiunter  N-11— 4 JKtarrXty 

003  W COLOAFULANBIT10N(00)Ur3ASrt<tnnk6-ll-: _JUM 

004  5D-IP  GEMBtAL MUCK  (39)  J ktowaid  Jowwon  7-11-t  RCmOwrm 

005  030L1B- HOME PAJW (501) TLiyet  0-11-4 ALMoa(7) 

803  00-02  SnKHIIQ  SAND  (34)  P Mpnbah  6-1V4  . . Jl  DabUn 

007  3 TEA  SHOCK  (143)  P lAantenii  5—11-4  ... GCaMME) 

BOB  00  WAKPBI  (20)  JFfiGerald  5-11-4  JIDa^er 

BOV  BIU.1  P(8W P UHIMNI 6-10-11 . . . ASmM* 

310  C-.1P  EARLY SUWRfSC f77) R UcOoruW i-W-13  _ ... Kim mm* 

011  R POLLY  STAR (34) L Limy.  b-U—13 TReed 

012  «M-3  PBWCaSSMAXIIIE(14)JO»WI7-10-IJ -ARodMP) 

013  4 CRYSTAL  fltfT  (9N)  A VPiDlori  4-10-6  MMahmay 

314  0 DOST  FORGET  CURTIS  (80)  G Moore  4- IE-3 - ICtN*M 

015  30  EUT8JUST1CE  (75)14  TlnUer  4- ID-8  A B Soldi 

BIS  0ENCHAH7EDCO1TAOE(3a)U  Hsrrmond  4-  NW PMaeo 

017  e HOUSE  OP  DREAMS  {7B)  G Wrci,  i-IU-R Jl  Barter 

618  0 TAKE  A RIGHT  (10)  N Cnamberbm  4-10-fl  Jlkwph(l) 

01*  U FMAL  FUNG(>1|  Dem  Smith  4-10-3 B Stony 

TOP  FOflMTlPfc  Rod  Fto*B  8,  BMtanacb  7,  GUmad  Old  0 

nalthw  M Final  Fima  11-4  BarnetT»m.  B-i  ChrrsM  Ol  PnncKS  Maine.  W-l  Ciyslai  GDI.  CeJwld 
AmtnSon  14-1  Elite  Justice  Lin^i^Sand  IV  rumen 

RmGinBG-BALHERIfOCtfc  LM  5ajl  tide  on  well,  war.  hr  nk  Irc.m  Wetai.  Ui<  iSedOBfUHB  AnUI  GO- 
Fmi 

CHIPPED  OUVi  Sayed  on  well  nee  r rensn.  jrc  of  1?.  tin  341  lo  Colonel  In  Cniei  iKeiu  2mXI.  Qd-Sm. 
COU3WW.  AMBmon  Nc  infHi^lon  an»  1 flung  2 mil.  «in  t'n  1471  bbd  Crown  Eoueuv  ihaidocfc  An. 
3J). 

PHMCESS  MAXIM:  GuvM  or  well  dosciq  sages.  Ad  Un  an  bhd  Einolnd  The  Rebel  (EtSpbuign  2m  . 
GrPFaii 

CBYSTAL  GffTi  Keoi  on  Iran  2 out  «i  ol  14.  bm  iflu  lo  j:c4s  Ot*  iCaHSlc  2mil.  Gd-Sm 
FBULfUMGiUnabUlo  match  pace  d aimer  lmi>2od.  W a b/  bellv  Bo,  iMemosUe  Ao.  iM; 

4.40  EO<<SSTB<S  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Zm  Zf  C2^S7 

1 1l-FUFb  nU5TEUUH(aB)(CD) U ladtuiothi 8-12-0  _ . 5B*art(7) 

2 2-316-11  ARAGON  AYR  (3)  (COO  PMantsittiB-i  1-17 -OCMdMS) 

3 MD-20  SAMSOOL(IO)  A Wnaiam  10- nm y Mohwr  * 

4 4423-80  Wlfl  FAU3  (33)  0 Usore  5-10-10  ..  JCabahai 

5 513-P  !BBBnrlIEBMAID(150)Bll»<*aaoafl6-1M  . . QLaafS} 

3 4SKJ12  STASH  THECA5H(3)T  Drat  6-100  ADnfaMa 

TDP  F»M  UPS:  Staali  Tin  Cart  B.  bnool  7 

Baatoy  Stash  The  Cash.  2-1  Aragon  Ajr.  7-1  Samod.  T»m  Falls.  8-i  Wilts  Tehnar.  KM  Uem 

Karma  Onwawn 

FORM  GUBK-WURnBLMAR;  Due  up  irrrul  weakened  flop  Soul  «l  7Bi  la  Fosrioafi  Wonder  [CjiWp 
2nt4T.  Gd-SBI 

ARAGON  AYR  Led  nuv4n.  ted  on  wp(J  under  rn«EUre.  U Uodfdm  Wonder  II  iAyr  Stm.  Gdi 

TWIN  FALLBi  Always  Dehmd.  331  Hh  d 121limt*ra  to  Fnchle,  mslheto,  am.  Gd-S1I1 

STASH  TM  CASH i Ridden  dear  2 out.  Beaded  end  no  ema  las  100yds.  Din  81  By  Bark  nBita  (Ayr  2m.  Gdl 


. . _ 5 Uamrth  (7) 

-GCddKS) 

HMckrt* 

JCafaghan 

QLh|D 


Results 


HEREFORD 

2.00  (2m  Sf  IlOydo  HcSo):  1,  TOUTE 
tUCAn.lK.  □ Bndgwatw  (4-i|:  9,  Roi  do 
Nurd  1 9-4  lav).  3,  IChpmod  Honor 

150-11.  10  MK.  25.  ftd.  (U  Pipe)  Tol*  C5.40 
Cl  .70.  £1.60  C5  30  Dual  F.  £7^0.  CSF. 
£14  W.Trto  £108  70. 

9JO  (Sm  Ch)i  1 , BflAU  BABBUUWDv  A P 
McCoy  f 1 1-2):  9.  Aodaen  #-4  fav).  3.  &«- 
nlni  Rain  (7-2,.  9 ran.  B.  US  (P  Nicholls) 
Tele  C7-30:£1-80  El  JO.  Cl.  10  Dual  F:  It  70. 
CSF-  EliOt  TiicasL  £32  85.  Tf Hr  L10L20. 
XOO(2m  IfHrSe*  1,  5PRINC  SA1KT,  G 
upmn  {4-D:  2,  nmittmo  (7-2  14*1:  3. 
IdMmaiMMKl  Junior  (14-1).  13  ran  6.  M. 
(Miss  C HDrier)  Tote  C5G0-  C320.  El. 60. 
£380  Dual  F C18.10.  CSF.  £19.61.  Trkrasr. 
£17302.  Trul  (S3  50 

3J0  (2m  3f  C*,):  1,  REVS  EN  ROSE,  J R 
Kflvanagp  (7-21.  i,  Chateoa  Hotnre  (16-11: 
a,  Pe&y  Wnor  1 14-1).  16-6  lav  Mytuaekm- 
om.  10  rah  a ust  (M  McMillan)  Tcio- 
E3  JG  £2.00  £3  70.  £2.00  Dual  F1  136  80. 
CSF  £53  01.  Tricast  £854  72. 

4-00  (9m  S(  IlOyd*  HdU)l  1,  MISS 
OPTlMtST,  A Maguire  (11-8  lav|,  2,  Was 
Bradmel  19-2);  3,  Hinect  (flow  M1-2J. 
11  ran  IS.  2 (D  Nicholson)  Tote  £2.647. 
CI.10. C1.40. £2.70. DlUlF  C&00  CSF.fBJl. 
Trie  £10. BO-  NR  Ouadrapol.  Quich  Quote. 
Silver  Shred.  Summer  Haven,  ftaterrow 
4J10  (3m  If  110yd*  Cfafc  1,  DOUBLE 
SILK,  Ur  3 T ipivqgcn  1 1 1-10  lav):  2,  Dru- 
murd  1SJ-T1:  3,  Rturty  Bridge  l!2-li.  12 
ran.  tntl  15  tp  wtUinci  Toto  £1  9D  £1  63 
N 00  E4  40  Dual  F-  7l£  10.  CSF  £40  14 
Tier  C1fl5  19  NP.  GwHtRumiv- 


&JOO  cam  If  Hda)i  1,  FOREST Al,  Mr  J 
Jukeo  I B-I).  *,  Kurtbern  Skmm-  i10-1V  3. 

Lypi.rad’a  Fame  16-1)  3- 1 lav  Pn  dewood 
PicFer.  14  ran  5.1  (SGrifTilhs)  Tote.  £890: 
£1.70,  C9S0.  C2  40.  Dual  F:  CBS  28  CSF- 
£123  75.  7r least  £766  39  W'  Rosmwar, 
Royal  Standard. 

OUADPOTi  £9  00.  PLACSPOT:  C14.PJ 

SOUTHWELL 

S.1D(1m4f)l1>ELBAILADOR,J  Weaver 
(3-1 1:  2.  Urey  Agdn  (2-T  tavl;  3,  No  SuN- 
miBaion  iS-lj  9 ran.  21. 2.  iJ  Both  all)  Tom 
C3.70.£1.4O.n.l0.C1  BO  DualF  £7J0  CSF 
CB.32  Trio.MJO. 

a-4 ® 1,  BERQK,  Emma  O'Gorman 

(8-13  lav):  9,  At  The  E*ny  (7-1j,  3,  Na- 
■lml(5-ll  9 ran.  3.  x (W  O Gorman)  Tote- 
El  60.  E1.iaC2.2C.  £1.30.  Dual  F-C4.10.  CSF: 
ES.97.Tife:  £2.40. 

O-f  0{1m  Sf):  1 , SIA  ooo,  C Munday  (5-z 
lavl;  *,  Mueeuna  (16-1);  3,  bopoial  Bid 
(8-lj  10  ran.  K.  IK  (M  Chapman)  To» 
£300;  £130.  £530.  E2  70  Dual  F-  £73.41 
‘^SF - £39.79  Tr  lease  E270-®  Trio:  C132  SO. 
140  (Ira):  1.  PRUIU-iaHTER,  Q Pears 
(9-2  favi.  X,  Square  Deal  (6-4):  3.  Klee 
ZanAar  1S-11.  Bran  Sh  2 (J Eyre)  Tote 
E-t.6ftC1.90  n 30  KJO.  DualF  £5,00  CSF 
£11.83  Tricast:  C4SJ2. 

4.10  (1m).  1,  PEOPLE  DETECT,  R Coch- 
rane (15-8  (t  lav);  3,  Arth  Angel  (11-41. 3. 
tffeomn  |8-li.  16-9  Jl  (av  BumMolociL  7 
ran.  5.  a (h  UcAuiiflei  Tom:  Q 30.  El  20. 
E2.16,  Dual  F £540  CSF  £7  eo. 

440  (SO  1,  SUPER  aCHZ.  R Lappin 
>6-1|.  a.  Gland  TUt  (6-2  )avj.  3,  Hr 
Ch44*YirtBf8-i*  1 1 ran.  1 . 7. 1 J Eyre)  Tote 
£6  30  iljeo  £1.50  £1.90  DualF- £9 40  CSF. 
£2144.111035,“  £116  91  Trio  £22.80 
OUAOPQTlCS  50  PLACEPOTltlO  VU 

■ PAat^Ann  abandoned— raatnlaqacii 


12SO  Sheriff 
UO  MR  TTJOH  (nap) 

2-50  Rawtandsons  Charm 


3J20  Rain  bow  Top 
2-50  DiemwOolf  Time 
• «20Co3HaAJbi 
42>0  Soathom  Dominion 


Draw:  Low  awnben  InwiwL  * Danafaa  bUiare.  Qatn&  Stmdard. 


1 • 50  SEALED  WITH  A LOVMG  KBS  HAHNBAP  (DW  Q Re  C2^03 

1 '>SOOCC-  SHERIFF  (221)  J rtUr  5-9-10  D Hantaan  3 

9 K30I&-  QUEST  AUUHCC  (60)  (CD)  A Moon  4-68 Cndf  NantBO 

3 7.506-  HAHASTO (403) R Hoad B-(M  IFrtal 

4 06'[H54<  ROYAL  PWNT(B)  If  Llwr  7-6-2 J-Pinp«7 

5 006-545  CALUHESCY (96) 00 Brim 4-8-1S .ahardmia 

6 474tl-65  TRBfEHDISTD(19)C4P>  J IHlsofl  6-B— 12 V Tmai  f~]  1 

7 2M66-J  ALL  THGJOYB  (17)  (C]CCfnr  68-12 DHyga  S 

B 6BftD-0  LADY  WOODSTOCK  (94)  Min  A ElK&filcoa  4-7-1S MBaM{5)8* 

0 h-0  FULL OFTRICICS (14)  J 8rd0e»  B-7-ll JIUnt 

TOP  font  UPS!  All  Tba  Jofa  8,  Rsyal  PrM  7,  Ooaat  Ateanca  0 

IffTT  *Tr" — I C — -■■*'  "*nr-rr  T 1 fir  naadeplui  nmanfl  IT  net 

BotrfcKr  ii-4  5n»iifl  ri— 1 All  The  fera.  0-2  Ray a)  Prim.  6-1  awsl  Alliance.  B-1  CaOmaacy.  10-1 

Tiemcndeij  16-1  Mamaste.  50-1  Lady  WcodStocA,  F«l  01  Tndks.  0 mm, 

2. 50  SAY  n WITH  ROSGSlanTBD  STAKES  in  CASH 

1 000- 13C  HAND  OP  STHAW  (17)  (D)  PMarphy  4-9-5 SDmwaa(3)2w 

9 w3W-0  AHSAL BOY  (14)  Use  Gay  KeUnray  4-D-O ACM  7 

1 COK2-0  APOLLO  RED  (58)  (O  A Maora  7-9-0 CandyManfcO 

4 M0D12  MAMAflAR  (8)  (D)U  Polite  4-9-0 kina  Wanda  (T)  0 

5 5. <0546-  HltlQI  (227)  B Small  4-}-o AOwbwal 

6 tfW-571  0O2Lai  (TO)  (COJ  Jaime  PcuJlon  7-M  T Fifed  (7)1* 

7 HUM  SHUTTLECOCK (30) (D) Mrs N Macaday  5*-fl — -HFantonO* 

5 JuiMQ?  EXHTT  GET  CAUGHT (7)  JLHante  4-6-9 JInwS 

TOP  FDR3  UPSt  Uanabw  S,  Wk  Taljli  7,  Apttto  Rad  A 

1 00Si  Ktatwyn  0 0 0 D Hsntan  1M  (C  Btay)  8 n 

SeUBP  H-l  Ifen  1 GM  CauflM.  7-3  bLnubar  4-1  Mi  Torah.  7-1  Hand  01  Straw.  Ooztom.  B-T  Apolta  Rad. 
14—1  ShuWrTOrt.  3>-1  Anaal  liman. 

2.50  voiMGUveajuHmasTAKGsaYoiiaui^Bst. 

1 50-0  OBIHIAL  HCHHY  (33)  A Maorr  6-5 Candy  Korda  1 

2 OM 1-49  APAHTKKWTS  ABROAD (29)  (C)  F McAullfte  8-4 SSandmS 

3 373-121  ROWIAMDSOMS CHAM <£1)(C)GL  Moon B-4  — H Adu 4* 

4 -IH&-42  MULTI  F1UHCH1SE  (21  )BGuH>y  6-1  J (baton  1 

6 D-5  0HDABini(91)TQ«i»mr-12 — - — CBnilnaOg  . 

TOP  FORK TIPSi  Itoaitandaana  Cham  8,  Apaibnanta  Atonad  8 

1 006:  Star  Ffelrtar  3 B 8 bane  O’earmar  3-1  <*r  OYtonan)  10  nw 

BeBtav  4-6  RnidaniteMia  Darm  7-2  Uuio  Francis*,  Apannwns  AhmaiL  13-1  Omalnad.  33-1  General 
Henri  ■ — , 

3.20  CASAMOVA  COmrnOKS  STAKES  In  2f  C3/I8S 

1 4111-02  EASY  CHOKE  (3) (O  P Uitchell  4-10-1 ACM! 

X L*4-jji  PRHCE  DANZn  (12)  (CO)  P Uurar  SnWh  5-10-1 JVnNn  S 

3 1 RAMBOW  TOP  (40)  (CD)  WHaaaas  4-0-12 — R fnahiwia  T 

4 4M.5D0-  ORAHCE  PLACE  (89)  (C)  T NaugrtTon  5-W TAatoav  rr]4 

5 01D1S4-  OUAUTY  (75)  IO  WD  Gorman  5-B-9 bwnOOonrt 

T* 

6 63J4-I  WBOO(l4)(CO)CBiaiainS-M KLarsanl 

7 21-  EXPBXnOUS  WAV  (GR)  (X5S)  R Chailfcai  3-8-0 - — 

TOP  FOHR  TVSi  Raifeww  Top  a Die0D  7 

1 005:  «TH  Rka  3 8 4 W Wood*  6-4  (G  Wnpg)  6 ran 

BeWn*  7-4  Rainbow  Tor  7-2  Dieoi  5-1  EapedUous  Way.  6-1  Puree  Oanzio.  Euy  Choice.  B-1  OiaHy. 
25-1  Orange  Place  7 iiarwrr. 

3.50  CUPID HQHAH  AUCTION MAIDCt  STAIda 3YO el  C2V4B3 

1 2 DtROKHQHF THIS (20) Lord Huadnndon 9-0 T kraal 

2 OO-’i  GBIBIAL  HAVEN  mTNuiBhlDn  9-0 JdlcuarJ 

3 CEU>-26  JafEK-VERTHORN  (24)  J Badger  8-0 JOfeanS* 

4 t)  CUB3Y  KATE  (24)  CElMry  6-9 ftowi 

5 *6-4(04  BWWCTOH  (B)  W Mar  6-0 -4-PLep*K 

TOP  FOBNI  TIPS:  Dunaner  GoffTtow  0,  Gatwrfe  Haa«M  7 

100S:  Doa  tafantf  3 0 0 L BattaH  1 1-«  (J  JtfedH)  g M 

Bettfav  4-7  ftjrtiiwa  Son  Time.  3-1  General  Haveo.  &-i  Jeasjhtntwni.  14-1  bwdngiBn.  25-1  Craty  Kaw 

4.20  SEALED  WITH  A LOVMG  KIES  HAHMC4P  (DW  B)  2m  C2J03 

1 TSS-ill  IKinnAA  (10)  ICO)  RO'Sdllwn  6-0-10 DOrWUe(B) 

2 344467-  ELBURG (288)  R Head 6-0-7  nfnrluw*  1 1 

3 D4D0-C6  DIGCORSI  (6)  Mns.  Gay  KeUeway  4-9-4 A Clark  1 

i S6  !!i'22?^5S^{B1,|C,l>sfc9rM^ A Daly  (7)3 

l J uuaiTTs  4-&-11 Jifetont 

a 02^14-4  CALL 3BALM (26) OLUooie 5-6-3 TAdUavR) 3* 

l (10) (CD)  1. (ionajue H*» 5-66  .IMh7 

B i.SSt-U  OH  BO  HAJUY  (91)  R Curtis  B-7-H) -OlradwtfR 

T0PRMM  TIMBMIrnaCtf  K.ABI7,  BhW0  B 

180SjSbfeKredCott04BioJ  WeararQ^  (K  raiaikiyli  wi  ffinwH)  11  mi 

?!^rrLVl!lIf 1 «■  I-,'  EBM|,»-  W “<  *«.  5-1  HMtwhambliS.  B-1  Sir  Thomas  Beedtam.  ID-1 

Apxirni The  Cho.  15-1  Dacom  20-1  Oh  So  Handy  Brennan. 

4L50  st.  VAURmHCs  hakscap  or  ca^ao 

1 CM0-B2  CTB1BH  (14)  (CO)  P Hans  7-10-0 - J Stank  (3)  2 

I ^^ly^mtSfe«»)(CD)lUflnlaqwHa1l6»l3 SSnfenea 

4 W;S^X5K?TO<c,‘l‘M®wK,*w8r®4'?1 ^-feWhfe-(3)* 

i 11®)  R HoOjm  6-3-1 1 ; ICatnl 

? JHwml 

I OABBTAK f 1fe> (CCfl  G L Uncure SHB-H T Waiailh  HI 

B O-Kfc-3  TAFAHHUS  (8)  (CD)  LI  Polqlnn  4-M tan»Wwnia(7) 

» £224-10  SHARP  NN»  (28)  (CD)  R Flower  64-4 DBme** 

TOP  ITOBI  UPS;  Epandar  8,  Santharn  Onmtolaa  7,  IWn  Itogic  8 
1 Trifea  Joy  4 9 13  Q DofllaH  2-1  (M  PM4aH)  C ran 

Bettfe*  7-3  Rnbt.  Uapt  M Spender.  11-2  Dahlyah.  6-1  Sonpern  ommioo.  7-1  Sr  Taster,  Fwn 
Sra-ra  8-iaarpihd  i—iTaahimi  ammi  i ^V' 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Soccer 


Coaching  job  tempts  Dane 

Molby  eyes 
a move  to 
Swansea 


Ian  Ross 

JAN  MOLBY  will  decide 
later  this  week  whether  or 
not  to  abandon  his  seemingly 
futile  battle  to  re-establish 
himself  at  Liverpool. 

The  Danish  International 
midfielder  is  seriously  con- 
sidering swopping  aristocrats 
for  artisans  by  joining  the  ail- 
ing Welsh  dub,  Swansea  City. 

Although  the  32-year-old 
Molby  is  In  no  great  hurry  to 
abandon  his  adopted  north- 
west Swansea  have  not  only 
made  him  a financial  offer  he 
is  finding  difficult  to  refuse 
but  also  provided  him  with  a 
possible  route  into 
management. 

Kevtn  Cullls.  who  became 
Swansea's  fourth  manager 
this  season  wben  he  was  ap- 
pointed last  week,  has  invited 
Molby  to  take  up  the  post  of 
player-coach  at  the  Vetch 
Field. 

Molby  travelled  to  South 
Wales  at  the  weekend  and 
was  one  of  4.452  people  who 
witnessed  the  1-0  defeat  by 
the  Second  Division  leaders 
Swindon  Town. 

“1  have  spoken  to  Swansea 
and  I am  happy  with  what  I 
have  heard  from  them,  al- 
though nothing  has  yet  been 
agreed."  Molby  said 
yesterday. 

He  has  promised  Swansea  a- 
decision  on  Friday  when 
their  new  chairman.  Michael 
Thompson,  officially  picks  up 
the  reins  of  a club  which  may 
well  be  playing  tn  the  Third 
Division  next  August 


Whailey  ‘trampling’  angers  Gradi  as  he  gets 
set  for  tonight’s  FA  Cup  fourth-round  replay 

Crewe  send  FA 
tale  of  the  tape 


THE  Crewe  manager 
Dario  Gradi  is  to  send 
the  Football  Association 
a video  showing  an  incident 
during  the  1-0  win  at  Burnley 
on  Saturday  in  which  his 
midfielder  Gareth  Whailey 
suffered  a broken  nose  and  a 
facial  wound,  which  needed 
several  stitches. 

"Someone  buried  him  then 
trod  on  him.”  said  Gradi.  “We 
thought  about  taking  legal 
action  but  have  discounted 
that  as  the  whole  thing  is  not 
clear  enough  on  the  video. 
But  we  will  send  copies  to  the 
FA  and  the  referee  assessors. 
We  would  just  like  them  to 
see  what  they  missed. 

"I  don’t  blame  the  referee 
for  missing  the  trampling.  We 
also  missed  it  from  the  touch- 
line.  The  First  I knew  of  it  was 
when  the  lad  got  up  with  his 
face  covered  in  blood.  But  the 
players  were  instantly  aware 
of  it.  which  you  can  see  from 
their  angry  reactions." 

The  23-year-old  Whailey,  a 
product  of  Crewe's  successful 
youth  system,  will  miss 
tonight's  FA  Cup  Tourth- 
round  replay  against  South- 
ampton. 

Crewe  have  been  waiting  35 
years  to  repeat  their  last  FA 
Cup  victory  over  a top-flight 
side  at  Gresty  Road.  In  1961. 
Chelsea  had  the  Siilett 
brothers.  Jimmy  Greaves  and 
John  Mortuuore  yet  lost  a 
third-round  tie  at  Crewe  2-1. 
Mortimore  is  now  one  or  the 
Southampton  manager  Dave 
Merrington's  assistants. 

The  chances  of  an  upset 
have  been  enhanced  by  tor- 
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"I  would  like  to  think  he 
would  be  In  my  side  for  our 
nest  fixture,”  said  an  optimis- 
tic Cullls. 

Since  it  became  dear  he 
was  surplus  to  requirements 
at  Airfield,  Molby  has  been 
courted  by  several  dubs,  in- 
cluding Birmingham  City, 
Tranmere  Rovers,  Norwich 
City  and  Barnsley. 

One  of  the  most  cultured 
footballers  of  his  generation. 
Molby  joined  Liverpool  from 
Ajax  for  £575,000- in  1984  and 

he  has  recently  been  awarded 
a long-service  testimonial  by 
the  Merseyside  club. 

Jamie  Redknapp  will  push 
his  claims  for  a recall  to  the 
Liverpool  team  which  will 
contest  an  FA  Cup  fourth- 
round  tie  at  Shrewsbury  on 
Sunday  by  turning  out  in  a 
reserve  fixture  at  Stoke 
tonight. 

The  England  international 
midfielder  has  not  played 
senior  football  since  damag- 
ing a hamstring  while  playing 
for  his  country  three  months 
ago. 

Redknapp  will  be  in  good 
company  at  the  Victoria 
Ground  tonight.  Also  in- 
cluded in  a Liverpool  reserve 
side  conservatively  valued  at 
£15  million  will  be  lan  Rush, 
Neil  Ruddock  and  Steve 
Harkness. 

Mark  Ward,  Birmingham 
City’s  player-coach,  is  ex- 
pected to  join  Oldham  on  a ! 
free  transfer  after  being  told 
he  can  leave  St  Andrews. 

West  Bromwich  have 
agreed  an  £80.000  fee  with 
Everton  for  the  defender  Paul , 


New-look  England . . . Shearer  sports  the  latest  second  strip  (indigo  and  white)  while  Flowers  dons  the  goalkeeping  jersey  (cherry  with  lime  flashes) 


Holmes,  who  has  been  on  loan  somehow  transformed  him 
at  The  Hawthorns  for  the  past  into  a malicious  footballer. 


month. 


The  Blackburn  striker  was  TraffbnL 


keeper  Peter  Schmeichel  in  by  my  momentum;  I didn't  just  score  in  this  shirt,"  joked 
the  Premiership  game  at  Old  mean  to  hurt  him.”  Shearer  Shearer  as  he  posed  in  the 
Trafford.  was  speaking  at  the  unveiling  new  Umbro  strip.  He  last 


Alan  Shearer  yesterday  de-  cautioned  — and  widely  con-  “I  am  not  in  any  way  mali-  of  England's  new  second  strip  scored  for  England  in  th&2-0 

nied  accusations  that  his  de-  demned  — on  Saturday  after  clous,  1 never  have  been  and  at  Ewood  Park.  The  indigo  kit  victory  over  the  United  States 

sire  to  increase  his  already  an  unsavoury  challenge  on  don’t  intend  to  start  now,"  he  replaces  the  familiar  red  one.  at  Wembley  in  September, 

prodigious  strike  rate  luul  Manchester  United's  goal-  said.  “I  was  carried  into  Peter  “You  never  know.  I might  1994. 


Gascoigne  faces  trial  by  photograph 


rential  rain  which  will  make 
the  pitch  a quagmire.  But 
Gradi  said:  “We  had  a less 
than  50-50  chance  for  the 
original  game  at  The  Dell,  and 
that’s  still  the  case.  They  are 
still  a Premiership  side  and 
we  are  still  In  division  two." 

Matthew  Le  Ussier  has 
recovered  from  ankle  trouble 
but  Barry  Venison  is  out  with 
a.  pulled  hamstring.  The 
Wales  international  David 
Hughes  has  been  added  to 
Saints'  squad. 

Middlesbrough  will  be  with- 
out Juninho  for  their  replay 
with  Wimbledon.  The  Brazil- 
ian is  returning  to  South 
America  for  the  Olympic  qual- 
ifying tournament  which  will 
keep  him  out  of  the  fifth-round 
tie  against  Huddersfield,  if 
| Middlesbrough  go  through. 

I plus  Premiership  games  with 
J Coventry  and  Everton. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland 
| Under-21  international 
winger  Alan  Moore  is  avail- 
able for  Boro  after  completing 
a three-match  ban.  but  the 
midfielder  Phil  Stamp  Is  out 
with  calf  trouble. 

Nottingham  Forest  will  still 
be  without  their  inspirational 
captain  Stuart  Pearce  for 
their  replay  at  Oxford.  But 
Ian  Woan  could  be  back  in 
midfield  if  he  passes  a fitness 
test  on  a hamstring  injury. 

Walsall's  33-year-old  Derek 
Moun  (field.  an  FA  Cup  win- 
ner with  Everton.  also  faces  a 
test  on  the  ankle  he  Injured 
against  Notts  County.  The 
winners  meet  another  of 
Mountfield's  former  clubs. 
Aston  Villa. 


Patrick  Glam 

PAUL  GASCOIGNE  is  al- 
most certain  to  become 
the  first  man  in  Scottish 
football  to  be  charged  with 
bringing  the  game  into  disre- 
pute on  the  evidence  of  a 
newspaper  photograph. 

Gascoigne  and  his  manager 
Walter  Smith  are  expected  to 
be  discussed  at  next  Tues- 
day’s meeting  of  the  Scottish 
FA’s  general  purposes  com- 
mittee. from  which  their  res- 
pective cases  may  be  referred 
to  the  disciplinary  committee. 

Gascoigne  has  appeared  in 
several  papers  since  Sunday 
making  a rude  gesture  while 
celebrating  Rangers’  second 
goal  against  Motherwell  with 
his  team-mate  Alan  McLaren. 


Smith  is  likely  to  be  charged 
for  criticism  of  the  referee 
Willie  Young,  who  cautioned 
Gascoigne  during  the  match. 

It  was  the  England  mid- 
fielder’s ninth  booking  of  the 
season  and  his  third  in 
successive  games.  Gascoigne 
made  a hostile  gesture 
towards  Chris  McCart  the 
Motherwell  defender  — rais- 
ing his  fists  under  his  nose — 
after  the.  latter  had  brought 
down  the  Rangers  player  to 
concede  the  penalty  from 
which  McCoist  scored  the 
Ihrox  side's  winning  goal. 

Smith  called  the  yellow 
card  "ludicrous”  and  said  it 
was  “mysterious"  that  Gas- 
coigne should  continually  be 
booked  for  what  he  saw  as 
trivial  offences. 

! The  gesture  that  has  been  . 


photographed  — tongue  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
extended  in  the  direction  of 
an  unseen  target  — was  not 
seen  by  the  referee.  It  is.  how- 
ever, the  one  he  could  be  sum- 
moned to  explain. 

"Basically  the  committee  I 
look  at  two  areas:  direct  or 
indirect  criticism  of  officials 
and  actions  which  could 
bring  the  game  into  disre- 
pute." said  an  SFA  spokes- 
man. 

“We  have  never  dealt  with 
a player  on  the  evidence  erf  a , 
newspaper  photograph  be- 
fore, because  still  photos  can 
be  unreliable.” 

• Birmingham  City  may  be 
ordered  to  play  a game  behind 
closed  doors  after  it  was 
revealed  that  coins  and  a 
snooker  ball  were  thrown  on 


Bosnian  <90  of  iceberg’ 


John  Duncan 

THE  Bosnian  ruling  may 
be  the  tip  of  a legislative 
iceberg  for  European 
football,  the  Premier  League 
told  a UeCa  consultation  meet- 
ing of  10  countries  in  Windsor 
yesterday.  The  meeting  also 
heard  that  if  Uefa  failed  to  act 
quickly  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment and  manage  its  imple- 
mentation. it  could  open  the 
door  to  calamitous  interfer- 
ence from  Brussels. 

“The  time  has  gone  when 
we  could  hope  that  it  would 
all  go  away."  said  Rick  Parry, 
the  Premier  League  chief  ex- 
ecutive. who  attended  the 
meeting  with  the  FA's  Gra- 
ham Kelly  as  English  repre- 
sentatives- “The  clock  Is  tick- 
ing, the  players  are 
organised,  the  agents  are  or- 


ganised; if  we  are  not  careful 
the  only  people  not  ready  will 
be  the  clubs. " 

To  that  end  the  meeting 
recommended  a working 
party  involving  clubs  and 
national  leagues  be  set  up  by 
Uefa  — the  first  time  Uefa 
would  have  formally  involved 
them  in  decision-making. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  sev- 
eral associations  pressed  Uefa 
for  a delay  in  having  to  imple- 
ment the  Bosman  ruling 
which  guarantees  freedom  of 
movement  without  transfer 
fees  between  European  Union 
countries  for  EU  players  out 
of  contract  “We  think  foe 
answer  will  be  no."  said 
Parry.  The  Premier  League 
abandoned  its  limits  on  EU 
nationals  as  soon  as  Bosman 
was  announced,  having  been 
told  that  the  ruling  made 
them  illegal. 


to  foe  pitch  during  Sunday’s  j 
Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final' de- 
feat by  Leeds.  . ! 

The  Leeds  captain  Gary 
McAllister  was  struck  by  a 
missile  as  he  prepared  to  take 
a comer  but  was  unhurt  and 
appeared  to  laugh  off  the  inci- 
dent But  the  referee  Keith 
Cooper  has  told  the  FA  that 
the  coin  was  one  of  a number  i 
thrown  on  to  the  pitch  and  I 
that  he  was  also  handed  a ' 
snooker  ball  by  a linesman. 

The  incidents  came  nine 
days  after  the  FA  found  Bir- 
mingham guilty  of  miscon- 
duct following  their  game 
against  Mill  wall  on  Novem- 
ber 4. 

• The  former  Italian  interna- 
tional Ivano  Bonetti  fhces  a 
meeting  with  the  Grimsby 
manager  Brian  Laws 


Gascoigne . . . ‘gesture’ 

following.a  dressing-room  fra- 
cas between  the  two  after  Sat- 
urday’s 3-2  defeat  at  Luton. 
The  player  was  taken  to  a hos- 
pital and  treated  for  an 
injury. 


Neither  was  an  exemption 
clause  Tor  sport  from  Euro- 
pean law  likely,  said  Parry.  "I 
feel  very  sceptical  that  the  EU 
will  exempt  football  from  its 
Article  48  on  freedom  of 
movement  of  workers  be- 
cause it  is  the  bedrock  of  the 
EU.  But  if  particular  ques- 
tions are  asked  targeting  par- 
ticular areas  then  that  may 
have  a realistic  chance  of  suc- 
cess. However,  the  idea  of  a 
blanket  exemption  for  sport  is 
absurd.” 

Parry  warned  that  the  EU 
and  national  states  were  gear- 
ing up  to  assault  other  areas 
of  football's  business.  The 
Office  of  Fair  Trading 
recently  announced  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  Premiership 
TV  deal  as  a possible  cartel 
and  its  German  counterpart 
is  doing  the  same  with  the 
Bundesliga. 


Mullen  quits  Burnley  after 
‘attacks  on  family’ 

BURNLEY  yesterday  I This  season.  . 
parted  company  with  three  wins  in  fi' 


O parted  company  with 
their  manager  Jimmy  Mul- 
len in  the  wake  of  their 
fourth  successive  Second 
Division  defeat. 

Mullen  was  the  target  of 
a protest  by  asection  of  the 
9.153  Turf  Moor  crowd  dur- 
ing Saturday’s  1-0  loss  at 
home  to  Crewe.  Later,  he 
and  his  family  reportedly 
suffered  verbal  and  physi- 
cal abase  away  from  the 
ground. 

The  former  Blackpool 
and  Cardiff  manager  took 
charge  at  Burnley  in  Octo- 
ber, 1991  and  guided  them  , 
to  promotion  from  the  old 
Fourth  Division  as  champi- 
ons that  season. 

Mullen  then  steered 
Burnley  into  the  First  Div- 
ision in  1994.  but  they  were  ! 
relegated  the  next  season,  i 


This  season,  a run  or 
three  wins  in  five  League 
games  saw  Burnley  fifth  a 
month  ago,  but  since  then 
Mullen's  team  lost  to  Roth- 
erham, Oxford  and  Brent- 
ford before  Saturday’s  set- 
back. which  left  them  lith. 

John  King’s  job  at  Tran- 
mere Is  also  threatened, 
after  a group  of  fans  de- 
manded the  manager’s  dis- 
missal following  the  3-1 
home  defeat  by  Barnsley. 

The  chairman  Frank 
Corfe  yesterday  gave  King 
a vote  of  confidence.  “We 
are  listening  to  what  our 
supporters  have  to  say,  but 
a good  manager. does  not; 
become  a bad  one  over- 
night,” he  said. 

King  said:  “I  am  a fighter 
and  I will  stick  it  oat.  I will 
still  be  here  when  others 
have  gone.” 


Venables 
court 
case 
put  back 


Marlin  Thorpe  - 


ENGLAND'S  European 
Championship  cause 
was  given  a huge  boost 

yesterday  when  Terry  Vena- 
bles. with  help  from  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  succeeded  in 

having  a High  Court  case  ad- 
journed to  avoid  it  interfering 
with  his  preparation  for  this 
summer’s  tournament 
The  civil  action,  in  which 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  Is  seeking  to  ban  the 
England  coach  from  acting  as 
a company  director  for  up  to 

15  years,  was  put  back  until 
July  15  — two  weeks  after  the 
Euro '96  final 

The  adjournment  applica- 
tion was  granted  after  Mr 
Registrar  Rawson  read  a let- 
ter from  tbe  FA’s  chief  execu- 
tive Graham  Kelly  pleading 
for  Venables  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  get  on  with  bis  job. 

A criminal  charge  brought 
by  the  DTI  against  Venables' 
business  associate  Eddie 
Ashby  is  also  unlikely  to  be 
fuBy  beard  until  after  Euro  ‘96. 

E Is  alleged  that  Ashby  was 
Involved  in  the  management 
of  certain  companies  — Tot- 
tenham Hotspur  PLC,  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  Football  and 
Athletic  Club  and  Scribes 
West  Venables’  nightclub  — 
while  an  undischarged  bank- 
rupt 

The  preliminary  hearing 
will  be  in  court  on  FTiday,  but 
is  likely  to  be  adjourned  until 
a future  date  beyond  July. 
Ashby  Is  pleading  not  guilty. 

Tbe  Venables  case  relates 
to  his  conduct  as  d director  of 
Tottenham  Hotpsur  PLC,  Tot- 
tenham FAAC,  Edennote  and 
Scribes  West  Mark  Cunning- 
ham, representing  tbe  DTI, 
revealed  there  were  19 
charges  of  “unfitness" 
against  Venables.  The  former 
Spurs  chief  executive  denies 
the  charges. 

The  England  coach  also  has 
other  court  cases  pending.  On 
Monday  he  begins  suing  an 
FA  councillor  and  former 
business  partner  Paul  Kirby 
over  a business  deal. 

After  Euro  *96  Venables  will 
be  in  court  to  sue  his  former 
solicitor  Brain  Fugler  for  neg- 
ligence, with  Fugler  counter- 
claiming for  £310.000  in  legal 
fees.  In  October  Venables  will 
defend  the  libel  action 
brought  by  the  Tottenham 
chairman  Alan  Sugar. 

Venables  has  already  said 
Vie  will  resign  as  England 
coach  after  Euro  ’96  in  order 
to  give  himself  more  time  to 
fight  these  cases.  They  will 
now  be  joined  by  the  DTI  case 
which,  though  adjourned 
until  July,  is  not  expected  to 
be  heard  in  fall  until  next 
year. 

The  FA’s  search  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Venables  continues, 
with  only  Glenn  Hoddle  of  the 
leading  candidates  refusing 
publicly  to  rule  himself  out 
With  Kevin  Keegan.  Bryan 
Robson  and  Gerry  Francis 
saying  they  do  not  want  the 
job,  the  sub-committee  trying 
to  find  a replacement  for  Ven- 
ables would  appear  to  have  a 
thankless  task. 

The  lack  of  candidates  has 
recently  led  to  a bandwagon 
of  opinion  urging  the  FA  to 
try  and  persuade  Venables  to 
stay. 

However,  Kelly  ruled  this 
out,  saying:  "I  am  well  aware 
of  what  people  have  been  sug- 
gesting but  it  is  not  some- 
thing we  will  consider.  The 
idea  of  seeking  to  ask  Terry  to 
reconsider  is  not  on  the 
agenda  of  the  five-man  sub- 
committee. 

“The  last  thing  we  want 
now  is  any  more  uncertainty. 
It  is  now  for  us  to  find  a new 
man.  Besides,  I am  well  aware 
of  Terry's  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  The  idea  of  getting 
him  to  change  his  mind  is  not 
on." 


Middlesbrough  ask  for  police  help  nc-t|lt- 


Middlesbrough  have 
asked  the  police  to  help 
them  identify  the  fan  who 
spat  at  Terry  McDermott 
after  Saturday's  match  at 
the  Riverside  Stadium. 

Newcastle  United's  assis- 
tant manager  was  signing 
autographs  when  the  inci- 


dent happened.  Middles- 
brough have  promised  that 
the  culprit  will  have  his 
season  ticket  confiscated. 

“It  was  disgusting.”  said 
McDermott.  “The  stewards 
didn't  do  anything.  I have 
never  been  spat  at  whilst 
signing  autographs.” 
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Soccer 


Tennis 


7-6.  I Taytor/M  McMahon  lAusi  bl  L 
NUon/A  Wr4ch  (Jaraey.'Guwnsfiyl  7-3. 
7-2.  7 -ft  K Kwkowfl  Schnhnch  lAuBI  bt 
J Joctoran/D  Slawn  (SCOl)  b-7.  7-3.  7-3. 
7-5.  Q SnWth/A  THoimiw  (Engi  bl  M GIHt- 
Und/T  Tong  (Can/HK)  7-3.  7-2.  7-2. 


M4V  COUMTTES  ISAOUHi  Ftrit  »v 
Mow  Pool»oinih  CIHherofl  v Bootle 
PONTIUS  IMAGINE  Soooad  DMaian: 
Postpanadi  Bradford  C v Leicester. 
Mandlek)  v HUdderafiold 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Aral  NridoB  Postponed!  Brighton  v 
Swindon  Chaises  v Portsmouth. 
INTERNATIONAL  FNKKDLYi  BfUB  Z 
Bulgaria  0 


Cricket 


QAWS  CUPl  World  roan  First  round) 

South  Africa  3.  Austria  2.  United  Status  5. 

Mo.  ICO  0.  Edra/AMon  Zonal  Group 
on,  first  round:  Israel  3 Norway  2. 
American  Zone:  Croup  ona,  Bret  rounds 

Bahamas  j.  Peru  2 

MARSEILLE  OPBNi  First  round:  T Car- 

bond  iSpl  bt  C-U  SMeb  (Car  1 6-3. 6-1:  A 
Votoan  (tern  l bl  G Carrot  IFr)  4-6.  7-5, 
7-6. 

DUBAI  OWM)  HW  ronwdi  A Madsodo* 

<U*r>  bt  B Black  (Zlml  6-4. 6-1.  A Chart*- 
oov  | Ft  us)  bt  L Joasomi  (Swe)  5-7.  6-3, 
6-4.  G halmtn  (Cro)  bl  J Bunt  to  iSpi 
6-3  6-4 

Athletics 

TOKYO  MARATHON:  (Japanese  union 

slaloifj  I V Lima  (Brl  2hr  Smln  JSeec.  2.  A 

Pino  (Pori  ::Q8.3K  3.  A Jurdado  (Sol 
2063*  4.  K Jitoii  2:09.50:  5.  S Osaki 
£10.10;  6,  S Kawashlma  21041. 

QUNMA  INDOOR  INTERNATIONAL 
tMaubasm  Japan)  Man:  OOm  1.0  Bailey 
(Cam  6Sasec.  aooou  i,  K unis  (US) 
20.07.  400nn  1 V KuHwAI  (Uki)  4673. 
OOOru  1.  0 Adkins  iUS)  1 17.21  Oon 
hedeo  1.  C Jackson  <GB)  7J1.  long 
jump*  1.  K Strdnte-TtKtmpaon  (US)  9.22m. 
Wa«M  «M  1.  C OuKlry  |US(  7.18. 
a OOm  1.  S PotWr  (US)  53.29. 

Basketball 

MA  ALL-STAR  GAME  (San  Anwntoi 
East  129.  Wmi  11& 

Bowls 

Churcmll  insurance  world  in- 
door CHAMPIONSHIPS  ffresionl 
Palm  F*al  roomfc  5 QWdy/R  Brauay 

(N2)  bl  I McCluro.'N  Graham  |lrg)  7-6.  7-4. 


CASTLE  CUPl  Cope  Town:  Western 
Province  266  end  230  IS  Koemg  56.  Horan 
4-43)  Border  280  and  198  (P  Strydom  59. 
Pringle  5-67)  Western  Province  won  by  92 
rurux  Jotanaaaborgi  Boland  206  and  183 
(A  Kulpcr  51-  KKJwofl  4-36)  Transvaal  365 
and  27-1  Transvaal  won  bv  nine  wickets. 
Prwterloi  Northerns  M3  Natal  167-6.  No 
ploy  rain  Malch  drawn.  Baonhetdai 
Eastern  Province  391  and  275-8  (P  A mm 
76.  □ Callaghan  55.  M Beamish  52)  Free 
Slate  317  and  172-4  (G  Uebenbarg  65] 
Malch  drawn. 

RED  STRIPS  CUPl  Ttrird  round,  tMrd 
days  Bridgetown:  Leeward  Islands  446 
and  84-4  Barbados  185  and  342  ia  Grtf- 
Itths  115.  S Armstrong  92.  V Diakes  5% 
Wectoj  4-34)  Leeward  islands  won  by 
(our  wdrnis  Port  or  Spate  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  40B.  Jamaica  172  (Dbonra)  5-50) 
and  142  (L  Williams  63;  Dhonril  6-481. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  won  bv  an  innings 
and  94  runs.  Roseau.  Itomfcrirs:  Wind- 
ward Islands  04  and  278  (D  Joseph  67,  ft 
Lews  5lnol  Guyana  125  and  29-1. 


Hockey 


WELSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
LBAOUE:  Newtown  0.  Pontypridd  3. 
TteiAur  1 . Swansea  13-24. 2.  Newtown 
(3-16.  J.  Cardin  Atti  12-14 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  Eh  I mg  2.  WimUndon 

a 


Ice  Hockey 


BRITISH  LEAQUb  Premier  DbWM 

Bawigstoke  6.  MUion  Keynes  4.  Cardin  10. 
Nottingham  3.  Durham  1 1 Staugti  2 Fife  B 
ttimbarvdc  1;  teowwsdo  3.  Shefflold  a 
Dl stolon  Owe:  Blackburn  5.  Ouitdtord  1, 
BradmaH  18,  Taltard  1.  Chebmtord  3. 
Dumfries  Manchester  8.  Swindon  2, 
Mierayftold  S.  Modway  8;  Pawley  14.  Bd- 
llngham  5 Solihull  5.  Pclerbwough  7. 
NHlc  Hartford  5 Dallas  3 NT  Rangers  8. 
Tampa  Bov  £ Florida  2.  Si  Louts  2 toll. 
Anaheim  4,  New  Joraev  2.  Edmonton  4. 
Calgary  2.  Colorado  5.  PhilodtHtfiU  3. 
laetoy  atari  dlngr-  Fee  lam  Conte 
ones  Northeast  DMsioru  1.  Pittsburgh 
tTTO  L 17.  T4.  GF2SI.  <3 A 180.  PtsTO):  t. 


Montreal  (27-22-6-1 75-  18B-60).  3.  Hartford 
(23-2S-6-1S7-17I-52).  Afiawfic  DhrWonr 
1.  hlV  Rangers  (33-13-10-205-155-761:  2. 
Florida  133- 1 5-7- 189-140-73);  3.  Philadel- 
phia (27-16-11-189-143-65).  Western 
Canfpnmow  Control  DMdta  1.  Dotratl 
(3B-1D-4. 192-113-80).  2.  Chicago 
130-16-11-198-152-71):  3.  Toronto 
123-22-10-163-164-56)  terrific  DMden 
1.  Color  odo  130-16-10-2 18-1 57-7011 2-  Van- 
couver (30-21-14-199-186-54):  3.  Calgary 
(20-C5-11-161-17I-510 

Shooting 

WOMEN'S  INTER-SERVICES  SMALL- 
BORE WPLB  CHAaBNOMSMIP  (Br-Tdonl 
I Royal  Navy  1S25pts:  2.  Army  1514;  3. 
RAF  1500. 

Alpine  Siding 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  raierra  Ne- 
vada. Sp):  WaneN  rtQrr  gtoid  otaftnni 

I.  I Kcctner  (ID  Imin  Cl  sac.  2 H Zurbrto- 
aen  (Swltzj  12168;  3 P Steal  IUS] 
Ul.71 


Fixtures 

(7  30  unions  slated) 

Soccer 

PA  CUP*  Fourth  roundi  Ipswich  * Walsall 
(7.45)  Fotalh-rotaid  raptayc  Wimbledon 
v Middlesbrough  (7.45);  Oxtord  UU  v 
Noton  Forts!  (7 .453,  Crewe  v Southampton 
BHDSLBOH  LSACWB  First  BMriM 
Shull  UU  v Millwali  (7.451.  Second  Dtp- 
Won:  Blackpool  > Swansea,  aockfnrt  v 
Wrwham,  Bristol  C v Shrewstuey  {7  45). 
Third  Dhtalani  Cambridge  UU  v Fulham 
(7.451.  ClilliftgtMin  v Bonrat  (7.46K  Lincoln 
v Hereford;  Hoctidalo  v Bury:  Exotar  v 
Mansfield  (7.45). 

TEN NENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP:  Third 
Rant  QreenocJk  Morton  v Montrose. 
BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAdtito  Prwmte- 
BWdPN  Motherwell  v Aberdeen. 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  FM  HiMn  Air- 
drie v Clydebank-  Si  Johnatono  v Dundee: 
Dumbarton  v Hamilton.  Second  PKteu- 
Forfar  • Queen  o ( South.  TfcWd  Dtrialuia 
Root,  County  v Livingston 
AUTO  WINDSCREENS  SHtBJB  North- 
ern SeeMnta  Send  finofc  Rotherham  v 
yarn  Southern  SanUwii  Seed-ftnafe  Po- 
terborouen  v Bnstnl  Rvr-L  (7  cS). 


FA  TNOPHYi  Tanned  ro— ufa  Chcriey  v 
Gainsborough;  CXxfley  v Merthyr  (7.46k 
Sudbury  Tn  v Gloucester 

FA  V*sa  PlfUl  lUIMWl  Mate  Mongols- 

held  usi  v vnvenhoe  Tn. 

OH  VAUXHALL  I I INI  MIS  Ml  li  Dover  v 
Wotong  (7.45).  Waning  v Stevenage  (7  45):  i 
Macck-sfleW  v Tehorn  (746) 

UNIBOHD  LBAOUE  CHALLENGE  CUP:  ! 
Fourth  round]  Gainsborough  Trtn  v Wit-  | 
ton  Alb. 

•CIS  LEAGUE:  Prondor  DMMoue  Boro-  I 
ham  Wood  v Walton  & Horsham  (7.45); 
Grays  v Hltehln  (745).  net  Dhtatom 
Aldershot  Tn  v Tooting  6 Mitcham  Utd: 
BerUumsted  Tn  v Thome  Utd;  Malden-  , 
head  Uhl  v Leyton  Pennant  Suoend  D*w 
totau:  Bracknell  Tn  v Tilbury;  William  Tn  v 1 
Bedford  Tn  Thted  Dhrlatora  Camberley  Tn 
» Epsom  A EwelL  Clapton  v KarefleM  UU;  : 
Southall  v Windsor  6 Eton.  Sptfdtog  I 
CtaBauge  CUtfN  Qmrte  fhudi  Kettering  I 
v Slough  (7 A® 

8EAZSR  HOMES  LEAGUE:  Proud—  I 
PIvtoluMi  Boktoc*  Tn  v RustvKwi  & I 
D moods;  Salford  v Halesowen  (7AS). 
Wdbnd  Muirieni  Buckingham  Town  v 
HC  Warwick:  Roddllch  Utd  » Paget  Rngro. 
Southern  Phtolowt  Fisher  83  v Wiiney  Tn; 
Fleet  Tn  v Erttfi  S Belvedere,  WeeloivE- 
Mara  v SKUngboume.  Dr  Martowe  Cup: 
TbMwtMBd  replayi  Grestoy  Rvrs  v CheL 
vwihom  Tn 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  Fktt  DhMto 

Newcastle  Tn  v KMsBrove  ABi;  Maine  Rdv  . 
Trsttord.  1 

MORTKDM  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
Ihrotwlor  BfaWm  Balper  Tn  * Hucknan  ' 
Tk  Liveraedge  v Ossec  Alb.  N Ferrlby  ua 
v P Hearing  Tn. 

GREAT  HSU  LEAGUE:  Pnnder  CSt- 
tolom  Bristol  MF  v Brldport  MangeBheld 
UU  v Backweu  UU;  Odd  Down  Ath  v Chlp- 
permam  Tn 

POETINS  LEAGUE:  First  Dtvtalaa:  1 

Derby  v Newcastle  (7.01:  Stoka  v Uworpool 

(7.01. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
tfeeewd  lEitoTunr  Plymoutfi  v Birmingham 
(ZJD;  Torquay  v Bath  (7  0). 

IRISH  LEAGUE:  Premier  Dtriulom 
Porladown  v Gienavon. 

SUN  UnODLD  CUP:  Ftaata  Crusaders  v 
LMiieKt. 


Rugby  Union 


81ggar.  Edinburgh  WndrS  v Preston  Lodge. 
Weep  StfrQng  County  v Glasgow  Acads. 
CLUBS  17  Op  CanM)  v Swansea:  Ponty- 
pool  v Penarih;  s Wales  Police  v 
Pontypridd. 

WRU  MnWEBC  LEAGIIK  Pool  Ai  Aber- 
cynon  v Pontvpoci  (7.0).  Pool  tk  Bony- 
maen  v Tondu  17  01. 

Hockey 

wmswrAnw  old  haf  Haiion)- 
RAF  v Brttvsh  Police. 


Ice  Hockey 


BRITISH  LEAQUBf  DhMIon  Gnat  GuRd- 
tord  V Blackburn  IBOJ:  Medway  v CAu(m9- 
tad  40.0). 


Pools  Forecast 


BIDBLSOH  LEAGUE 
FIRST  DIVMM 
1 C PafaKM  y Watford 

z Luton  v maum 

3 Portsmouth  y SteMt 

4 5outbnnd  V Darby 

5 Stoke  v BOuitugl 

G West  Brem  v Tranmeft 


» Rothertram 
v Ybrk 
v Wycombe 
v Notts  Co 


w Wigan 
v Lincoln 
v Scunthorpe 
v MamfleM 
v Plymouth  - 
v Cambridge 
v Hertford 
v Northampton 
v Cotehestor 


8 (Motel  Rwa 
S BeitU) 

16  ChtetftM 

11  Stock  pod 

THIRD  INVBIOH 

12  Botnet 

13  Buy 

14  Cheater 
18  DmEngtou 
18  Btsttele 

17  Ebetor 


TOUR  IIATCHi  NiiWtasllA  Goclnrth  v New 
South  Wales 

SHU  TEHNENTS  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Regional  loo-proi  East  Onoi  Currie  v 


10  LMaut  v Northampton 

20  Praaasu  v Cotohestor 

21  tehte  i Fitoiaei 

Z2  Scarborough  v Cardiff 

23  Taronay  v Hartspool 

VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 

24  HrimupOD  * Mennlntlh.li 

25  Etog-Hsairldgs  v StalgbiMge 

28  Hednosted  v Batfi 

27  Nmocemkc  * AUnnctetm 


• Ben  Atoshe.  Britain's  represenlallve  In 
the  Laser  class  ai  the  neat  Olympic 
Game*,  finished  second  tn  a highly  laf- 
enied  llaet  ai  toe  Sail  Auckland  Regatta  in 
New  Zealand,  writes  Bab  Ftobor.  Ha  was 
beaten  by  Adam  Beashel  ol  Australia  by 
eight  point*  after  a tour-day  regalia  In 
varying  wind  conditions. 

• Michael  Krause  the  lawyer  who  Is 
president  of  die  German  Hockey  Bund, 
has  been  tovtied  to  hoed  an  tttemadonto 
Hockey  Federation  Inquiry  Into  charges  by 
Canada  tf  match-dxing  between  Malaysia 
and  India  during  toe  recent  Olympic  quali- 
fying tournament,  antes  Pal  ftowtoy. 
Krauase  scared  the  only  goal  ot  toe  1972 
Olympic  final  m at  Munch. 


29  Runcorn 
90  SUugh 


v Kottetoe 
v Woking 
v Gales  head 


24  Writers  u Kki, 

8EAZBR  HOMES  PR»ER 


M lEMion 

40  Newport 
4t  nuDiten 

42  Safiebnry 

43  VBRottoy 
44-Hteoeeter 

UNnOHDFRaUER 
43-  Accrington 

46  H AeeUand 

47  Ctnrloy 

48  CoheynSay 
43  Droylsdsn 

50  fatley 

51  Oitfteolaii 
9Z  Hyde  . 

S3  La* 


v BaldOCk  1 

IAN  v Alherstone  i 

v Dorriwster  i 

a HatosowteB  > 

v HanbjrT  2 

v Sudbury  1 

v Chrilennam  1 

v Barton  t 

V Stahord  1 

v Chrimotord  1 


* HnlmhgrooMi  2 


v Wlnshml 
v Knowsley 
v FrlcUey 
v Blyth  Sp 


Scottish  secoHD  annsioN 
54  Queen  a!  Hh  w Straenor 

SCOTTISH  TMRD  MVBION 
SE  AIDtonRvrs  y Cowdeoltoa 

56  Alloa  v Arfaroalb 

57  IhMUa  v R«n 

SB  Eaal  SlIrllrtR  v LMageten 


1 iyo 
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Let  the  international  lotteiy  roll 


Mica  Sefvey 


IT  BEGAN  when  a 
washed-out  Ashes  Test  in 
Melbourne  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  replaced 
by  a limited -overs  match 
Four  years  later  the  first 
World  Cup  was  staged  in  Eng- 
land: early  tomorrow  Mike 
Atherton's  side  and  New  Zea- 
land play  the  opening  game  of 
the  sixth  tournament. 

It  heralds  the  start  of  a five- 
week  bonanza  that  incorpo- 
rates 37  matches  culminating 
in  the  final  on  March  17  be- 
neath the  floodlights  of  the 
Gaddafi  Stadium  in  Lahore,  if 
they  are  installed  in  time. 

With  12  competing  nations, 
nine  Test  playing  countries 
and  three  Associates  (who 
qualified  by  virtue  of  the  ICC 
Trophy!  this  is  the  biggest 
tournament  yet.  It  also  in- 
volves the  most  convoluted 


Tennis 


and  exhausting  three-week 
process  to  whittle  the  dozen 
down  to  eight  quarter  final- 
ists, at  which  point  things 
begin  in  earnest 

Favourites  do  not  seem  to 
win.  It  is,  as  the  Australian 
captain  Mark  Taylor  has  said, 
not  about  who  has  the  best 
side  on  paper  but  who  has  the 
force  with  them  during  a 
tournament. 

The  chances  of  English  suc- 
cess ought  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  recent  perfor- 
mances in  South  Africa, 
where  a ridiculous  number  of 
matches  came  in  the  wake  of 
a competitive  Test  series, 
with  the  team  long  since 
ready  for  the  return  home. 
They  are  a side  capable  of 
scaling  the  heights  or  plumb- 
ing the  depths,  beating  Aus- 
tralia one  day  only  to  lose  to 
Zimbabwe  the  next 

Consistency  is  not  an 
English  virtue.  Unquestion- 


ably. though,  the  records 
show  that  although  they  have 
never  won  the  tournament 
they  have  reached  three  of 
the  last  four  finals,  so  they 
must  do  something  right 

To  do  so  again,  however, 
will  require  inspiration 
rather  than  mere  efficiency: 
from  the  batting,  which  can 
be  extremely  comfortable 
until  it  collapses;  from  the 
bowlers  such  as  Dominic 
Cork  and  Darren  Gough:  and 
from  Mike  Atherton,  whose 
captaincy  is  often  too  stodgy 
fora  game  where  strategy  can 
go  out  of  the  window. 

Of  those  other  teams  from 
outside  the  subcontinent,  the 
best  chances  seem  to  rest 
with  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica, both  of  whom  make  the 
preparation  of  other  teams 
appear  as  outmoded  as  loga- 
rithmic tables  are  to  comput- 
ers. West  Indies  cricket  is  in 
too  much  turmoil  at  present 


and  they  more  than  most 
have  been  reluctant  to  accept 
the  Asian  way  of  touring  life. 

Australia  are  uncompro- 
misingly tough,  well  led,  have 
depth  and  brilliance  to  their 
batting,  class  bowlers,  all- 
rounders  — Steve  Waugh 
rather  than  Brian  McMillan 
has  to  be  the  best  all-rounder 
in  the  game  — and  field  like 
there  is  no  tomorrow. 

Yet  there  remain  doubts,  If 
only  because  for  some  while, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  the  sit- 
uation in  Colombo,  they  have 
appeared  less  than  keen  to  go 
to  the  sub-continent.  With 
death  threats,  cranky  or 
otherwise,  they  cannot  but  be 
distracted. 

With  South  Africa,  focusing 
is  not  the  issue.  Instead,  they 
need  to  have  discovered  why 
they  have  such  an  appalling 
record  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  ensure  that  their 
unexceptional  batting  can 


support  the  best  seam  attack 
and  fielders  in  the  business.  If 
Cronje,  Kallis  or  Cullman, 
say.  has  a good  tournament 
they  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Sri  Lanka,  vastly  improved, 
are  not  to  be  discounted  and 
have  been  banded  a gift  of 
four  points  that  might  help  se- 
cure them  a less  arduous 
quarter-finaL  It  is  from  India 
and  Pakistan,  however,  that 
the  winner  might  emerge. 

India’s  unexpected  victory 
at  Lord's  in  1983  showed  what 
is  possible  amt  they  might 
have  become  the  first  home 
winners  in  1967  had  not  a one- 
off  innings  of  brilliance  from 
Graham  Gooch  denied  them 
passage  to  a Calcutta  final 
Their  fielding  can  be 
wretched  and  they  miss  the 
all-round  skills  of  Kapil  Dev 
now,  but  have  some  superb 
batsmen  in  Tendulkar.  Azhar- 
uddin  and  Kambli.  a terrific 
spinner  in  Kumble  and  versa- 


Wasim  . . . adds  stability  Waugh  . . . all-round  talent 


tllity  in  such  as  Prabhakar. 
an  underrated  player. 

Another  Calcutta  final  and 
they  might  be  thB  bet.  But  La- 
hore and  all  that  would 
mean? 

Instead.  Pakistan  could  be- 
come the  first  team  since 
West  Indies  to  retain  the  tro- 
phy and  the  first  to  win  at 
home.  Predictable  only  in 
their  unpredictability,  they 
ran  self-destruct  in  a twin- 
kling. But  there  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  under  Wasim  Ak- 
ram’s  fierce  leadership  there 
is  some  stability  now. 

If  their  fielding  can  be  dis- 
mal they  do  have  in  Wasim 
and  Waqar  Younis  the  most 
clinical  finishers  in  the  game. 


a leg-spinner  of  the  highest 
class  in  Mushtaq,  and  forth- 
right batsmen  led  by  Inza- 
tnam-ul-Haq.  They  could  be 
the  team  to  beat. 

• The  ICC  has  given  the  all- 
clear  to  the  Sri  Lankan  Mut- 
tiah  Muralitharan’s  bowling 
action  following  the  recent 
tour  of  Australia,  where  he 
was  accused  of  ‘■chucking". 

• Malcolm  Marshall  bowed 
out  of  the  first-class  game 
quietly  yesterday,  sitting  in 
the  Centurion  Park  changim, 
rooms  as  the  rain  washed  out 
Natal's  chances  of  defeating 
Northern  Transvaal  and 
thereby  retaining  South  Afri- 
ca's Castle  Cup.  Western 
Province  took  the  title. 


Capriati  shapes 
up  well  for  return 


David  bvhe  in  Paris 


JENNIFER  CAPRIATI 
is  in  far  better  physi- 
cal shape  than  she  was 
when  she  made  her 
first  brief  comeback  in  Phila- 
delphia 15  months  ago.  So 
says  the  German  player  Anke 
Huber  who  defeated  Capriati 
in  the  only  match  she  played 
in  November  1994. 

Capriati's  return  to  the 
WTA  Tour  here  in  the  indoor 
event  at  the  Coubertin  sta- 
dium tonight  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  her 
peers. 

Yesterday  Huber,  the  run- 
ner-up at  the  Australian  Open 
to  Monica  Seles,  practised  for 
40  minutes  with  the  19-year- 
old  American.  Huber  said 
later  that  Capriati  was  “fitter, 
more  relaxed  and  hitting  the 
bail  really  well  and  very 
hard". 

That  sounded  like  the  Ca- 
priati whose  uninhibited  bit- 
ting took  her  to  No.  6 in  the 
world  as  a 15- year-old  and,  at 
16.  to  an  Olympic  gold  medal 
in  Barcelona  at  Steffi  Grafs 
expense- 

practice  and  competition 
are  very  different  disciplines, 
however,  and  in  Sabine  Ap- 
pelmans.  the  left-handed  Bel- 
gian who  is  ranked  25  in  the 


world.  Capriati  could  tonight 
find  someone  capable  of  test- 
ing her  game,  temperament 
and  resolve  to  the  fulL  Should 
Capriati  survive,  she  could 
play  Huber  in  the  quarter- 
finals. 

Huber  would  not  be  drawn 
into  predicting  Capriati's 
likely  progress.  Nor  would 
Capriati's  father  Stefano. 
“She’s  been  working  hard  for 
four  months  now  and  feels 
good  in  herself.”  he  said-  "But 
it  really  doesn't  matter  if  she 
makes  an  impact  or  not  She's 
here  to  play  well  of  course  but 
the  result  is  not  important 
She's  not  really  expecting 
anything." 

The  expectations  of  Capria- 
ti's lather  were  seen  by  many 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  Jay  being  extinguished 
from  his  daughter's  life  and 
tennis. 

By  1993  the  pressures  on 
her  had  become  intolerable 
and  after  losing  to  Leila 
Meskhi  at  the  US  Open  that 
August  she  walked  away  from 
the  game  — and  into  a very 
different  lifestyle  which  took 
her  to  court  appearances  and 
drug  rehabilitation  centres. 

Capriati  was  clearly  not 
ready  to  return  in  Philadel- 
phia: she  was  overweight  and 
lacked  confidence.  But  now 
she  feels  as  prepared  as  she 


Boxing 


Morrison  HIV 
scare  for  Lewis 


Don  Beet 


LENNOX  LEWIS,  the  for- 
mer World  Boxing  Cotuv- 
cil  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. has  been  advised  to  take 
an  Aids  test  amid  fears  that 
Tommy  Morrison,  whom  he 
beat  last  October,  has  tested 
HTV  positive. 

Moirison.  a former  World 
Boxing  Organisation  cham- 
pion. was  "medically  sus- 
pended" hours  before  he  was 
due  to  fight  in  Las  Vegas  on 
Saturday. 

The  bout  against  Arthur 
Weathers,  would  have  been 
Morrison's  first  since  he  was 
stopiwd  in  the  sixth  round  by 
Lewis  and  the  promoter 
Pnnos  Etiades.  who  handles 
Lewis's  affairs,  said:  “We'd 
belter  get  our  man  tested. 
There  was  a lot  of  blood  in 
that  fight" 

Most  of  it  was  spilled  by 
Morrison,  but  Lewis's  man- 
ager Frank  Maloney  refused 
lo  over-react  yesterday. 
"Until  we  know  what  Morri- 
son's problem  Is  there  are  no 
steps  to  be  taken.  If  it  is  found 
there  is  a problem,  then  we'll 
think  again.”  he  said. 

Lewis  is  in  Jamaica  but  his 
nest  fight,  against  the  former 
WBO  champion  Ray  Mercer, 
has  been  confirmed  for  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  on  May 
jo.  It  will  be  the  former  WBC 
champion's  fourth  outing 
since  he  lost  his  title  and  un- 
beaten record  to  Oliver 
McCall  in  September  1994. 

Lewis  lias  stopped  Lionel 
Butler.  Justin  Fortune  and 
Morrison  since  that  night  at 


Wembley  Arena  and  hopes  to 
be  challenging  for  his  former 
title  in  the  autumn. 

Morrison,  meanwhile,  has 
returned  to  his  native  Okla- 
homa and  his  trainer  Tom 
Virgets  refused  to  confirm 
that  the  fighter  had  tested 
positive.  "Everything  is  spec- 
ulation," he  added. 

Marc  Ratner.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Nevada  Athletic 
Commission,  said  he  could 
provide  no  specifics  on  the 
suspension  because  of  legal 
constraints.  “I  have  been  in- 
structed very  carefully  by  the 
attorney -general's  office  not 
to  say  anything  more,"  he 
said. 

Only  one  boxer  has  tested 
positive  for  the  Aids  virus  in 
Nevada  since  the  state  first 
started  testing  in  the  late 
Eighties.  In  1991  a junior 
featherweight  ondercard 
fighter  did  so  and  was  sus- 
pended indefinitely. 

Morrison’s  fight  against 
Weathers  — the  first  of  a 
planned  series  under  his  new 
promoter  Don  King  — would 
have  been  his  first  in  Nevada 
since  he  beat  George  Fore- 
man in  1993.  Virgets  said 
Morrison  was  scheduled  to 
fight  two  weeks  later  In  Vir- 
ginia and  would  then  meet  a 
top-10  contender  on  the  un- 
dercard of  the  Mike  Tyson- 
Frank  Bruno  WBC  title  fight 
in  Las  Vegas  on  March  16. 

Virgets  told  Morrison  m 
the  casino  of  the  MGM  Grand 
on  Saturday  that  he  had  been 
suspended.  "It’s  a shocking 
thing  to  hear  that  you've  been 
medically  disqualified,”  be 
said. 


Morris  urges  ITV  to  think  again 


JOHN  MORRIS,  secretary  of 
tin?  British  Basing  Board 
of  Control,  yesterday  urged 
ITV  lo  reconsider  its  decision 
to  pull  out  Of  blg-fighiix3ver- 
;»»».  The  switch-off  will  be  a 
financial  blow  to  the  promot- 
ers and  will  make  it  harder  to 
push  new  talent, 

'Tm  asking  ITV  to  consider 


their  position  seriously,  said 
Morris.  “If  they  would  like  a 
meeting  with  myself  and  toe 
board  I would  welcome  toe 
opportunity  of  sitting  down, 
with  them.  We  want  to  retain 
their  interest  end  the  BB(Ts 
as  well  They  are  taking  away 
from  millions  of  viewers 
something  they  want  to  see. 


could  ever  be.  Jim  Fuhse.  toe 
WTA's  director  of  public  rela- 
tions and  a close  friend  of  the 
player,  said  it  was  at  last 
year's  US  Open  that  he  had 
detected  a real  desire  in  Ca- 
priati to  return  to  the 
women's  tour. 

“Every  time  I've  talked  to 
her  since  she  has  been  more 
and  more  upbeat  and  eager  to 
get  back,"  be  said.  ‘T  was  in 
Philadelphia  and  she  wasn't 
right  then.  Her  whole  attitude 
and  demeanour  are  different 
now.  She's  a much  happier 
person.  1 think  when  she 
joined  the  tour  in  1990  she 
had  the  potential  to  be  the 
greatest  player  ever  on  the 
women's  side.  It's  good  that 
she's  back" 

Despite  more  than  two  lost 
years  Capriati  can  look  back 
on  a formidable  list  of 
achievements:  in  her  Olym- 
pic gold  medal;  in  the  semi- 
final appearance  at  her  first 
Grand  Slam  (she  was  toe 
youngest  ever):  and  In  becom- 
ing the  youngest  player  ever 
to  be  ranked  in  the  top  10. 

“The  game  needs  her,"  said 
Seles  recently.  Hopefully  she 
will  start  fulfilling  that  need 
tonight. 

• Tim  Henman  reached  his 
highest  world  ranking  yester- 
day when  the  computer  rat- 
ings put  him  at  No.  78. 


Chess 


Kasparov’s 
right  moves 

TWO  down,  four  to  go  and 
honours  even.  Deep  Blue’s 
victory  in  the  first  game  in 
Philadelphia  was  due  to  that 
all-too-human  characteristic 
of  arrogance  by  Garry  Ka- 
sparov. In  the  second,  the 
world  champion,  opted  for  at- 
trition and  eventually  wore 
down  the  number-cruncher, 
dp  5.5 
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Carpet  capers . . . Australia's  Ian  Sc h aback  bowling  along  at  the  World  Indoor  Championships  photograph:  denis  thorpe 

New  Zealand  pair  put  an  early  squeeze  on  eighth  seeds 

R 


Sid  Giddy  of  New  Zea- 
land sprang  a surprise  in 
the  first  match  of  the  World 
Indoor  Championships  at 
Preston  yesterday  when 
they  defeated  the  pairs 
eighth  seeds  Ian  McClure 


Ice  Hockey 


and  Noel  Graham  of  Ire- 
land in  straight  sets. 

The  match  lasted  27  ends 
and  nearly  2'A  hoars  before 
the  New  Zealanders  se- 
cured a quarter-final  place, 
having  come  from  behind 
in  all  three  sets. 


The  Australian  pair,  Kel- 
vin Kerkow  and  Ian  Schu- 
back,  survived  an  early 
scare  to  beat  Scotland’s 
John  Jackson  and  David 
Slaven.  They  recovered 
after  losing  the  first  set  to 
lead  2-1  but  were  in  trouble 


in  the  fourth  set  before 
three  successive  singles 
saw  them  home. 

A relieved  Sc b aback  said: 
“I  told  Kelvin  that  if  we  lost 
the  fourth  set  and  it  went  to 
a decider  then  it  would  be 
difficult.” 


Motor  Racing 

Villeneuve 
warms  to 
challenge 

Alan  Henry  in  Estoril 
on  the  Williams 
drivers  seeking  to 
emulate  their  fathers 


JACQUES  Villeneuve  was 
left  to  kick  his  heels  in 
the  pit  lane  here  in  Portu- 
gal yesterday  while  Damon 
Hill  completed  the  first  ex- 
ploratory shakedown  at  the 
wheel  of  the  new  Williams- 
Renault  FW18.  the  car  the 
Englishman  hopes  will  enable 
him  to  emulate  his  late  father 
Graham  and  finally  win  a 
world  championship. 

Yet  Hill  Is  sufficiently 
shrewd  to  appreciate  that  he 
will  need  to  exploit  every 
fractional  advantage  to 
emerge  with  the  title.  More- 
over. it  will  not  simply  be  a 
question  of  defeating  the  likes 
of  Michael  Schumacher's  Fer- 
rari and  the  Benetton- Ren- 
auJts  of  Jean  Alesi  and  Ger- 
hard Berger.  Some  of  his 
strongest  competition  could 
come  from  the  second 
Williams. 

For  a driver  who  has  yet  to 
compete  in  a world  champion- 
ship grand  prix.  the  mood  of 
expectancy  surrounding  Vil- 
leneuve’s  prospects  is  unprec- 
edented in  Formula  One.  Sig- 
nificantly. he  will  make  his 
debut  for  a team  who  start 
every  season  prepared  to 
allow  both  drivers  to  race  one 
another  as  much  as  their 
opponents. 

The  24-year-old  French  Ca- 
nadian. who  has  an  IndyCar 
champ  ions  hip  and  victor}'  in 
last  year's  Indy  500  to  his 
credit  seems  unfazed  about 
the  Fl  challenge  ahead  of  him 
and  admits  that  he  will  be  go- 
ing all  out  to  win  the  world 
championship. 

Like  Hill,  motor  racing  is  in 
Villeneuve’s  genes.  His 
father,  Gilles.  was  one  of  FI's 
most  spectacular  performers 
up  to  his  death  at  the  wheel  of 
a works  Ferrari  practising  for 
the  1982  Belgian  Grand  Prix. 
And  like  his  father,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  play  second 
fiddle. 

“No."  said  Villeneuve 
firmly,  "I'm  racing  because  I 
want  to  win.  I am  a competi- 
tive person  in  all  I do;  of 
course  I want  to  beat  every- 
body. that  is  what’s  driving 
me.  I know  I have  a lot  to 
learn,  but  I would  certainly 
eqjoy  winning. 

"The  Williams  is  a winning 
car  and  the  Renault  V10  a 
winning  engine.  The  car  and 
team  is  there  to  win,  so  all 
I've  got  to  concentrate  on  is 
doing  my  job." 

The  novice  is  in  no  doubt  as 
to  how  he  will  respond  to 
rough-house  tactics.  “If 
someone  plays  a stupid  game 
then  you  have  to  play  it  back, 
otherwise  they  will  walk  all 
over  you,"  he  said. 

That  said,  Villeneuve  is 
guarding  against  over-confi- 
dence. Although  he  has  com- 
pleted more  than  9.000  miles 
in  testing  since  first  getting 
into  an  Fl  car  last  August  he 
realises  that  his  first  race,  in 
Australia  on  March  10.  will 
not  be  a pushover. 

His  team,  moreover,  believe 
Villeneuve  will  win  "at  least 
a couple  of  races”  this  season. 
Such  confidence  is  gratifying, 
but  privately  he  will  start  the 
first  round  of  the  16-race 
championship  believing  be 
has  as  good  a chance  as  any. 

The  Williams  FW18  Is  an 
evolutionary  car  developed 
from  last  year’s  highly  com- 
petitive FW17B  which  carried 
Hill  and  David  Coulthard  to  a 
total  of  five  grand  prix  vic- 
tories last  season. 

With  Schumacher  at  Fer- 
rari and  Coulthard  switching 
to  McLaren-Mercedes.  Hill  in 
theory  starts  as  title  favour- 
ite. Trouble  is,  nobody  has 
told  Villeneuve. 


Panthers  out  of  title  hunt 
after  back-to-back  defeats 


Vic  Batehelder 


THE  two  defeats  sustained 
by  Nottingham  Panthers 
at  the  weekend  effectively 
reduced  the  Premier  Division 
title  chase  to  a two-horse 

race.  While  the  third-placed 
side  lost,  those  above  them. 
Sheffield  Steele rs  and  Cardiff 
Devils,  took  full  points  from 
their  games. 

Now  the  S feelers  have  48 
points  and  toe  Devils  one 
fewer  with  both  sides  having 
seven  matches  left  to  play, 
one  more  than  Nottingham 
who  are  eight  points  adrift. 

However,  the  Panthers 
chairman  John  Flavill  says 
they  have  their  sights  set  on 
membership  of  toe  proposed 
new  all-professional  Ice 
Hockey  Super  League  next 
season  and  he  is  confident 
their  application  will  be 
successful. 

“We  are  confident  we  have 
the  required  financial  back- 
ing in  place.  And  our  rink  fa- 
cilities do  meet  toe  criteria 
that  have  been  asked  for.” 
said  FtevUL 

Those  facilities  will  be  even 


better  than  toe  present  3.000 
capacity.  57-year-old  Notting- 
ham Ice  Stadium  can  offer  if 
plans  to  be  announced  today 
for  a new  multi-million  pound 
three-rink  complex  including 
an  8,000  seat  arena  come  to 
fruition  on  schedule  in  the 

year  2000. 

On  Saturday,  despite  a Paul 
Adey  hat-trick.  Panthers  were 
beaten  7-5  by  Newcastle  War- 
riors. The  result  was  decided 
by  the  Warriors’  Scott  Morri- 
son who  fired  his  side's 
seventh  goal  into  an  empty 
net  20  seconds  from  time. 
Panthers  having  replaced 
their  netminder  with  an  extra 
skater  as  they  desperately 
sought  an  equaliser. 

There  was  no  such  climax 
to  their  game  at  Cardiff  on 
Sunday  where  Nottingham 
suffered  their  heaviest  defeat 
of  the  season  in  losing  8-2  to 
the  Devils,  who  had  won  5-4 
at  Milton  Keynes  the  night  be- 
fore after  leading  3-1  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period. 

Sheffield  stayed  top  by 
following  Saturday's  3-1  win 
at  Basingstoke  with  a 3-3  vic- 
tory over  the  Warriors  at 
Newcastle  on  Sunday. 


Rugby  League 


Leeds  seek  injunction  on  Innes 


John  Huxley 


RAIG  INNES  flew  out  to 
join  the  Australian  club 
Manly-Warringah  yes- 
terday and  towards  what 
threatens  to  be  a razyor  inter- 
national row. 

The  27-year-old  former  All 
Black  left  with  more  than 
two  years  Of  his  contract  with 
Leeds  still  to  run.  The  club 
will  be  seeking  an  injunction 
to  prevent  Innes  from  repudi- 
ating his  contract  and  playing 
in  Australia.  Leeds's  chief  ex- 
ecutive Aif  Davies  said  the 
League  was  supporting  the 
club's  action. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
Rugby  League  chief  execu- 
tive, said:  “We've  been  given 
sight  of  Craig  Innes's  contract 
and  it  would  appear  that 
Leeds  are  perfectly  correct  to 
challenge  what  is  nothing  less 
than  an  inducement  by  toe 
Australian  club.” 

Davies  said:  " While  we 
have  no  real  complaint 
against  Craig  himself,  wbo 
has  been  open  with  us.  we 
cannot  allow  this  situation  to 
go  without  taking  action.” 


There  have  been  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  _ Innes's 
contract  in  Australia  is  worth 
a total  of  £350,1100.  The  player 
has  been  trying  to  negotiate  a 
release  from  his  Leeds  con- 
tract for  several  weeks. 

Last  week  the  club  an- 
nounced that  although  they 
were  resigned  to  losing  Innes 
he  had  agreed  to  stay  for  toe 
remainder  of  their  Challenge 
Cup  campaign.  But  after 
Leeds's  30-10  fifth-round  win 
at  Warrington  on  Saturday, 
in  which  limes  scored  a try. 
the  New  Zealander  said  he 
regarded  the  agreement  as 
being  for  that  one  tie  only. 

Innes's  departure  is  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  blows  suf- 
fered by  Leeds.  Their  hooker 
James  Lowes  surprisingly 
moved  to  Bradford  Bulls 
when  his  contract  run  out 
two  weeks  ago,  their  assistant 
coach  Ellery  Hanley  has 
joined  Sydney  Tigers  and  last 
week  financial  pressures  saw 
them  put  the  New  Zealand 
Test  forward  Gary  Mercer  up 
for  sale  at  £45.000. 

The  Rugby  League  will  be 
anxious  to  derend  its  position 
because  Manly  are  registered 


with  the  Australian  Rugby 
League  while  the  British 
game  is  aligned  with  Rupert 
Murdoch's  rival  Super 
League  organisation  and  toe 
two  bodies  have  been  locked 
in  court  action  in  Australia. 

If  Innes  were  to  succeed  in 
playing  for  Manly  without 
penalty  for  leaving  Leeds 
that  could  prove  serious  for 
the  British  game  because  a 
number  of  players  are  due  to 
loin  the  ARL  at  the  end  of 
their  contracts  and  they  could 
be  tempted  to  leave  earlier. 

The  Centenary  season  First 
Division  champions  Salford 
have  re-opened  talks  with 
rugby  union's  Sale,  who  want 
to  play  at  the  Willows  in  the 
winter  after  selling  their  Hey- 
wood  Road  ground  for  re-de- 
velopment and  before  moving 
to  a new  home  in  Trafford. 

Salford,  who  ended  Wigan's 
43-match  winning  run  in  toe 
Challenge  Cup.  have  been 
drawn  at  home  to  the  new 
favourites  St  Helens  in  the 
quarter-finals. 

SUJC  CUT  OUUSNQB  Cup  (kiartar. 
fblof  to*  Ha l«tax  Or  ShsHidd  „ LIMOK 
5a Kora  • Si  Helens:  Bnuflorfl  v WateJtekf 
Hull  v Dewsbury  or  Widnee 
Ties  Id  be  played  on  24/25  February 
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England 
in  place 
and  set 
to  think 
positive 


Edward  Harris 
in  Ahmedabad  

WHILE  Colombo's  luxu- 
rious Taj  Samudra 
Hotel  kept  14  rooms 
vacant  in  case  Australia  and 
West  Indies  have  a last*  min- 
ute change  of  mind  and  de- 
cide to  play  in  Sri  Lanka,  Eng- 
land travelled  the  16  hours 
from  Calcutta  via  Delhi  in 
preparation  for  tomorrow's 
opening  game  against  New 
Zealand. 

Under  the  strict  *no  moans’ 
policy  which  Mike  Atherton’s 
side  have  adopted  there  were 
few  complaints  about  the 
•l.30am  start  or  the  extended 
journey,  but  it  hardly  consi- 
sted ideal  match  prepara- 
tion. Neither  side  has  been 
able  to  stage  a full-scale  prac- 
tice session  since  last 
Thursday. 

If  England  win  tomorrow 
and  then  dispose  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  on 
Sunday  and  Holland  the 
following  Thursday  they  will 
book  a quarter-final  place  be- 
fore meeting  the  group  B joint 
favourites  South  Africa  and 
Pakistan. 

On  the  foce  of  it,  a New  Zea- 
land side  no  longer  boasting 
the  likes  of  batsmen  Martin 
Crowe,  Ken  Rutherford  and 
Mark  Greatbatch  — a trio  of 
proven  match-winners  now 
either  injured  or  out  of  favour 
— should  not  pose  too  much 
of  a problem.  The  Kiwis  are 
further  handicapped  by  Chris 
Cairns’  calf  strain  which  is 
likely  to  retrict  his  bowling  to 
five  overs. 

However,  a side  containing 
such  unfamiliar  names  as  Na- 
than Astle,  who  has  spent  the 
past  two  summers  appearing 
for  Parsley  in  the  Bradford 
League.  Craig  Spearman.  Lee 
Germon  and  Robert  Kennedy 
could  develop  quickly  into  a 
dangerous  unit. 

They  have  just  beaten  Zim- 
babwe in  a home  one-day  in- 
ternational series  and  possess 
recent  experience  of  Indian 
conditions  through  touring 
here  before  Christmas. 

“I  think  New  Zealand  will 
be  a decent  side,  especially  on 
these  pitches  where  their  me- 
dium-pacers and  spinners 
might  be  difficult  to  get 
away,”  said  England's  man- 
ager Ray  Illingworth.  “But  it 
is  up  to  us  to  get  our  game 
right  and  I wouldn't  grumble 
about  the  way  the  group  fix- 
tures have  worked  out.” 
England  will  leave  team  de- 
cisions until  they  have  see n 
the  Ahmedabad  pitch  and  car- 
ried out  a final  check  on  their 
injuries.  Robin  Smith  is  defi- 
nitely out  with  a pulled  groin 
muscle  but  could  be  fit  to  face 
the  (ME. 

Neil  Fairbrother,  who  may 
need  to  wear  a protective  pad 
on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand 
after  sustaining  a nasty  cut 
during  fielding  practice  in 
Calcutta,  and  Dominic  Cork 
l sore  knee)  are  both  expected 
to  be  fit  tomorrow. 

England’s  main  areas  of  un- 
certainly concern  the  choice 
of  Atherton's  opening  partner 
and  whether  to  play  both 
their  front-line  spinners.  Phil- 
lip De  Freitas  could  be  used  as 
a top  of  the  order  hitter  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  15 
overs  when  only  two  fielders 
are  allowed  inside  the  30-yard 
circle. 

Whether  both  Richard  Il- 
lingworth and  Neil  Smith 
make  the  final  XI  depends  on 
how  England  view  the  pitch. 
Even  if  both  spinners  play, 
however,  neither  is  likely  to 
open  the  bowling.  That  ploy 
has  been  used  successfully  by 
New  Zealand  and  Dipak  Patel 
may  once  again  by  used  in 
that  roJe.  The  English-born 
former  Warwickshire  bats- 
man Roger  Twose  is  also 
likely  to  play. 


KASPAROV  FIGHTS  BACK  AGAINST  THE  COMPUTER 


NHkeSdvaypIS 


Little  girl  lost 
tries  again 
as  America’s 
comeback  kid 


Deep  thought . 


. . Kasparov  gets  his  grey  cells  working  against  Deep  Blue’s  silicon  during  their  second  game 
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Man  draws  level  with  Monster 


Mark  Tran  In 
New  York 


THE  world  chess  cham- 
pion Gary  Kasparov 
struck  a blow  for  the 
human  race  when  he 
bounced  back  from  a crush- 
ing opening-round  defeat  to 
outsmart  the  Deep  Blue  EBM 
computer  in  the  second  game, 
a 73-move  marathon. 

In  avenging  his  loss,  Ka- 
sparov may  have  discovered  a 
winning  strategy  for  this  lat- 
est confrontation  between 
human  and  machine  over  the 
chess  board. 

A relieved  Kasparov  ex- 
plained that  by  playing 
quietly,  he  could  lull  the  com- 
puter he  calls  “The  Monster" 
into  opening  its  defence  and 
exposing  itself  to 
counterattack. 

"If  you  threaten,  the  ma- 
chine will  counterattack,”  Ka- 
sparov said.  "But  if  there  is 
no  threat,  the  machine  will  go 
about  its  business  and  even- 
tually give  you  an 
opportunity." 

In  the  second  game  of  the 
six-round  match,  Kasparov 
curbed  his  usual  aggressive 
style,  adopting  an  incremen- 
tal approach  that  eventually 
short-circuited  Deep  Blue. 
But  it  still  took  a tense  6hr 
45m  In  before  Kasparov  could 
claim  victory  to  the  cheers  of 
“Bravo!  Bravo!"  from  some 
200  spectators  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  Centre  in 
Philadelphia. 

After  his  73rd  move.  Ka- 
sparov was  well  on  his  way  to 
converting  one  of  three 
passed  pawns  into  a queen; 
Deep  Blue  had  little  option 
but  to  resign. 

“Kasparov  managed  to  de- 
velop a plan  that  extended  be- 
yond the  computer's  hori- 
zon.” said  the  chess 
aficionado  David  Levy.  “Ar- 
guably- the  computer  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on.” 
Deep  Blue,  however,  has  al- 
ready made  history  with  its 
unexpected  trouncing  of  Ka- 
sparov at  the  weekend.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a machine 
had  beaten  a world  champion 
under  classic  tournament 


rules  In  which  each  player 
has  two  hours  for  the  first  40 
moves. 

An  overconfident  Kasparov 
lost  the  opening  game  In  37 
moves,  when  he  paid  the 
price  for  his  aggression.  The 
attacking  strategy  that  failed 
him  on  Saturday,  Kasparov 
said,  would  have  succeeded 
against  any  human  player. 

"What  I discovered  was 
that  we  are  now  seeing  for  the 
first  time  what  happens  when 
quantity  becomes  quality. 
The  depths  of  this  computer’s 
calculation  gives  it  positional 
strength."  Kasparov  said. 

In  1909,  Kasparov  had  little 
trouble  in  disposing  of  Deep 
Thought  IBM’s  prototype  for 
Deep  Blue. 

The  present  match  is  at- 
tracting as  much  attention  as 
last  year's  world  champion- 
ship, when  Kasparov  easily 
retained  his  crown  against 
the  Indian  player  Vtshnand 
An  and. 

After  Deep  Blue's  loss,  Joel 
Benjamin,  an  American 
grandmaster  advising  the 
IBM  team,  said  tetchily: 
"Well,  we  never  thought  we'd 
go  undefeated."  The  third 
game  begins  today. 


How  Kasparov 
ground  out 
victory  after 
rash  beginning 


Leonard  Barden 


GARRY  Kasparov  needs 
to  play  the  most  con- 
trolled and  precise  chess  of 
his  life  for  the  rest  of  this 
week  if  he  is  to  beat  Deep 
Bine  by  a wide  enough  mar- 
gin to  uphold  his  self-styled 
role  as  the  last  defender  of 
humanity  against  silicon. 

The  Russian  has  already 
lost  several  times  to  com- 
puters at  speed  chess,  and  if 
Deep  Blue  beats  him  again 
in  tonight’s  third  of  six 
games,  all  Kasparov’s  mas- 
sive successes  against  other 
grandmasters  will  not  save 
him  from  a blemished 
reputation. 

“You  have  a sleepless 
night  after  playing  against 
a computer  in  a game  like 
this."  said  the  world  cham- 
pion. “The  number  of 


moves  this  monstrous 
machine  om  calculate  pre- 
vents it  from  making  a 
positional  mistake  within 
reach  of  its  calculation.  It’s 
the  first  time  that  we’re 
playing  not  just  with  a 
simple  computer  but  with 
something  that  has  its  own 
intelligence.” 

In  the  first  game,  Ka- 
sparov did  everything 
wrong,  from  a risky  bishop 
move  early  on  to  failing  to 
doable  rooks  at  move  21  or 
to  offer  a queen  trade  at 
move  27.  The  result  was  an 
open,  Quid  position  tailor- 
made  for  Deep  Bine’s  200 
million  moves  per  second 
calculations,  and  at  the  end 
Kasparov  had  the  Ignominy 
of  resigning  a position 
where  he  himself  threat- 
ened instant  checkmate. 

By  game  two  be  had  al- 
ready changed  to  a com- 
puter-hostile strategy:  a 
careful,  closed  opening, 
nicking  small  advantages, 
and  grinding  the  machine 
down  in  a possibly  drawn 
endgame  by  interminable 
long-range  manoeuvres  de- 
signed to  extend  beyond  the 
computer’s  horizon. 


At  the  start  Kasparov 
clearly  underestimated  his 
opponent,  as  did  grandmas- 
ters  and  chess  experts 
worldwide  who  predicted  a 
mismatch  and  a 6-0 
wipeout. 

Although  Deep  Blue’s 
prototype,  Deep  Thought, 
beat  grandmasters  such  as 
Britain’s  Tony  Miles, 
Kasparov  crushed  it  in 
1989.  IBM  then  poured  in 
millions  of  dollars  Into  this 
single  machine,  an  ostenta- 
tiously different  approach 
from  its  rivals  Intel  which 
developed  speed  chess  ma- 
chines and  also  sponsored 
chess  worldwide. 

However,  Deep  Blue 
foiled  badly  In  a German 
tournament  in  1993  and  it 
seemed  that  IBM  had 
bought  Itself  a very  expen- 
sive white  elephant. 

No  wonder  that  when  Ka- 
sparov resigned  the  first 
game  and  stormed  off  the 
stage,  the  Deep  Blue  pro- 
grammers all  celebrated  as' 
if  they  had  just  been  given 
a reprieve  after  being 
Death  Row. 
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Richard  Williams 


POOR  Jennifer.  She 
just  wanted  to  be  like 
alt  the  other  kids.  As 
an  adolescent  in  the  af- 
fluent suburbs  of  Florida  that 
meant  needing  to  paint  her 
flflgernaiTs  black,  listec  to 
loud  guitar  music,  consider 
the  possibilities  of  navel- 
piercing.  and  get  a little  harm- 
lessly wrecked. 

Millions  of  kids  follow  such 
an  agenda  every  day.  and  wise 
parents  understand  that  Not- 
withstanding the  perils  of  late 
20th  Centpry  western  civilisa- 
tion, most  adolescents  stand  a 
good  chance  of  coining  out  the 
other  side,  in  reasonable 
shape  to  fece  adulthood  and 
evolve  into  fully  contributing 
members  of  society.  They  just 
need  to  be  left  alone  for  a year 
or  two,  preferably  In  a sound- 
proofed room. 

Jennifer  Capriati  did  not 
get  the  chance.  These  pur- 
suits, a variation  on  the  ado- 
lescence most  of  us  shared,  do 
not  constitute  a satisfactory 
application  for  membership  of 
the  Women’s  Tennis  Associa- 
tion tour,  an  organisation  that 
sometimes  seems  to  have  been 
beamed  down  from  a distant 
planet  ; 

How  could  a girl  who  at- 
tracted more  than  a million 
dollars'  worth  of  product  en- 
dorsements at  the  age  of  18 
ever  hope  to  live  an  ordinary 
life?  But  when  Jennifer 
refused,  to  live  the  extraordi- 
nary one  that  others  had 
planned  for  her,  the  failure  to 
conform  left  her  alone.  Which, 
given  the  options  available, 
was  probably  exactly  how  die 
wanted  it 

% A #HAT  must  her  life 
1 ft  M have  been  like  as 
1#  1#  she  was  fed  to  the 
W w machine  piece  by 
piece?  Pushed  from  infancy  by 
a wickedly  ambitious  father, 
taken  up  in  childhood  by 
Mark  McCormack's  Interna- 
tional Management  Group, 
her  face  was  on  magazine  cov- 
ers before  she  had  done  any- 
thing to  justify  it  And  then  it 
got  nasty. 

Try  to  think  of  a way  to  tor- 
tures teenage  girl,  and  then 
remember  the  time  a reporter 
asked  Capriati  — asked  her 
right  out  in  front  of  a roomfiil 
of  people  — whether  she  had 
lost  a match  because  she  had 
pot  on  too  much  weight  By 
the  time  she  was  16.  even  win- 
ning a match  left  her  in  a state 


of  existential  despair,  con- 
fused and  incoherent. 

The  subsequent  tale  of  well - 
publicised  disasters  — an  ac- 
quittal on  a petty  shoplifting 
charge  and  a motel-room  bust 
that  found  her  In  possession  of 
some  funny  cigarettes — 
reaches  a new  chapter  in 
Paris  today  when  Capriati, 
now  aged  19,  attempts  her 
second  comeback.  The  latest 
in  a whole  series  of  recent 

sporting  returns,  it  is  by  for 
the  most  poignant. 

Maybe  Chris  Evert  can  do 
for  Capriati  what  Martina 
Navratilova  did  for  Monica 
Seles  last  year:  chaperone  her 
along  the  path  to  normality,  if 
that  is  how  one  can  describe 
the  world  of  top  women  tennis 
players. 

No  one  is  better  qualified 
than  Evert  who  knows  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about 
life  on  the  tour,  to  help  the  girl 
who  once  seemed  destined  to 

succeed  her  as  the  teen  queen 
of  American  tennis,  but  who 
turned  out  to  be  tragically  ill- 
suited  to  the  job.  And  at  the 
WTA  awards  dinner  during 
last  year’s  US  Open,  Evert  bad 
Capriati  as  a guest  on  her  table 
— the  former  prodigy’s  first 
real  public  appearance  since 
an  abortive  comeback  the  pre- 
vious winter,  when  she  briefly 
re-emerged  after  drugs  reha- 
bilitation and  psychiatric 
treatment 

1  A JTHATEVERhap- 
a i\  § pens  to  her  this 
If  If  time.  Capriati  has 
V V made  at  least  one 
significant  contribution  to 
her  sport  Her  fell  was  so  pub- 
lic, and  so  hurtfUl  to  the  image 
of  the  women's  tour,  that  the 
age-limit  rule  was  changed. 
Ironically,  this  was  the  very 
rule  that  had  been  bent— at 
the  behest  of  everybody  with  a 
financial  stake  in  the  property 
— to  allow  her  to  take  part  in  a 
senior  tournament  one  week 
before  her  I4th  birthday. 

At  least  the  new  generation 
of  tennis  tots  — Martina.  Hin- 
gis, Venus  Williams,  Anna 
Koumikova — and  those  who 
follow  them  will  be  protected 
from  such  million-doUar  expo- 
sure until  they  are  old  enough 
to  drive  a car  as  well. 

It  is  surely  no  coincidence 
that  Capriati's  only  big  win 
was  at  file  Olympic  Games  in 
1992,  where  she  beat  Steffi 
Graf  for  the  gold  medal,  ha  the 
athletes’  village  in  Barcelona, 
removed  from  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  the  women's  tour, 
she  found  light  and  freedom, 
and  a way  to  be  herself,  if  only 
temporarily. 

If  Evert  is  continuing  to 
take  an  interest,  perhaps  she 
can  find  the  words  to  tell  Ca- 
priati that  she  need  not  sur- 
render all  of  herself  to  the  de- 
mands erf  the  tennis  circuit, 
that  she  can  retain  a measure 
of  the  real  Jennifer,  whoever 
that  may  be. 
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Set  by  Orlando 


Across 


1 Greeks  without  Parte  is 
lacking  time  within  (8) 

S  A monkey  rashes  about 
(6) 

9  Plenty  of  corporal 
punishment^; 

10  Cake  found  in  city  den  (6) 

11  Whatever  Is  inside  Is 
satisfactory  (8) 

12  A lot  of  money  In  a carton 
(6) 

14  Tremendous  object  seen 
outside  Neath?  (10) 

18  Queen  hokSng  imperial 
leader  in  Egypt  (10) 

22  After  midnight  many  see 
phantoms  (6) 

23  Witches  and  sodal  worker 
coming  to  a mutual 
agreement  (0) 

24  Join  together  again  in  tact  (6) 


25  FeOpw  involved  in  robbery  is 
a pleasure-seeker  (8) 

26  Fuel  one  found  In  parts  of 
Leeds  (6) 

27  Loose  Nutcracker  number 
(8) 

Down 


1 Comfort  a cold  fish  outside 
{6} 

2 Acquiescence  when 
entrusted  with  a mission? 

(6) 

3 Worked  hard  to  set  up  food 
shop  (6) 

4 A poisonous  plant  almost 
leads  to  terrible  deaths  (1 0) 

6 Measures  the  acres  in  a new 
way  (6) 

7 Island  resort — straight  part 
with  nothing  round  (8) 

8 Generalship:  destruction  of 
targets  to  military  end  (8) 


13  In  a top  position,  church 
cSg-rOary  from  Australasia? 
(10) 

18  Sick  with  greed,  terribly 
worried  (S) 

16  Drink — one  featured  in 
French  newspaper(8) 

17  Is  ballet  set  In  prison?  (6) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,373 


19  Old  English  — not  any  lover 
of  Paris  (6) 

20  Like  Hamlet  and  his  play  (6) 

21  Old  coin  for  one  setting 
forth  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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